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FOREWORD 


By 
Major-GENERAL E. T. Dickson, COLONEL, RovaLt BERESHIRE REGIMENT 


NY prefatory notice connected with these volumes must commence 
on a tragic note owing to the fact that the Author, Mr. F. Loraine 
Petre, O.B.E., died very shortly after he had completed the task 
of writing this History, and before it was quite ready for the press. 

Consequently the proof-reading and indexing has had to be undertaken 
by other hands. 

The chapter relating to the 1/4th Battalion was, at Mr. Petre’s request, 
written in abridged form by Mr. Cruttwell, Dean of Hertford College, 
Oxford, from a larger History of the Battalion which he had already written. 
Mr. Cruttwell served during the Great War as a Captain in 1/4th Battalion. 

The idea of having a complete History of the Regiment germinated at 
the annual meeting of the Regimental Dinner Club on 1st June, 1922, when 
the following resolutions were passed : 

(A) That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that a History 
of the Royal Berkshire Regiment should be compiled, such a History to 
be divided into two parts: 

Part I.—A concise History of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Battalions 
prior to the Great War. 

Part II:—A more detailed History of all the Battalions forming the 
Royal Berkshire Corps, during the Great War. 

A strong and representative Committee was formed which at their first 
meeting decided that {1,000 should be collected before the work was put 
in hand. Generous responses from the Battalions as a whole, and from 
former officers and their relations, permitted this sum to be reached in 
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about eighteen months. The authorship was then entrusted to Mr. F. 
Loraine Petre, who has faithfully carried out the objects set before him. 
He was asked to be good enough to enlarge only on important matters and 
to give but little space to unimportant ones, and also to ensure that as far 
as possible every name of a place mentioned in the text should be found 
recorded on the relevant map. A perusal of the work will show that Mr. 
Petre has carried out these suggestions. The Committee decided that 
maps were more important than illustrations. As regards the illustrations, 
the idea has been to include a portrait of a typical officer of each Battalion 
and one of each of the recipients of the Victoria Cross. 

In the second volume will be found groups of the officers taken shortly 
before they embarked for the Great War. Unfortunately there is no group 
of the 2nd Battalion of a later date than 1910. There are two coloured 
illustrations, that of the Grenadier 49th Regt. is a reproduction by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the King from a print at Windsor Castle. That 
of the Grenadier 66th Regt. is from a print at the Prince Consort’s Library 
at Aldershot. Both the water-colour sketches for reproduction were 
executed by Mr. Barry, Assistant Librarian, Windsor Castle. 

The portraits have in most cases been reproduced from originals kindly 
lent by relatives. That of Lieutenant J. A. Conolly, V.C., is from a portrait 
in the possession of his daughter, Miss Conolly. 

It is regretted that it has not been possible to trace portraits of Sergeant 
James Owens and Sergeant Walters, who both won the V.C. in the 
Crimea. The picture of ‘‘ Tofrek’”’ is from the original by Frith, which is 
in possession of the Artists’ Rifles—permission to reproduce it was kindly 
given by Colonel Walter Horsley, V.D. The picture of the “ Last Stand ”’ 
is from an engraving in possession of the 2nd Battalion. 

In conclusion I desire to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Petre’s memory 
and to the work he did for this History. Ina recent letter his widow states 
that ‘‘ he much appreciated all the intercourse and correspondence he had 
with officers of the Regiment.” 

E, T. D. 


November, 1925. 
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THE 49TH FOOT OR HERTFORDSHIRE REGIMENT 
1743-1881 


CHAPTER I 


THE FORMATION AND EARLY SERVICES OF THE 49th FOOT. 
1743-1775 

HE linking of battalions under the scheme of 188z resulted, in 

many cases of regiments which at that time had only one bat- 

talion, in the amalgamation of two regiments whose history had 

so far followed quite distinct courses, and which often had hardly had any 

connexion with one another. This was the case with the Regiment which 

afterwards became the Royal Berkshire. Its two Regular Battalions, after 

1881, were what had formerly been the 49th Foot or Hertfordshire Regi- 

ment, and the 66th Foot or Berkshire Regiment. The title of ‘‘ Royal ”’ 
was to come later. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to be the best plan to write the 
History of the two Battalions separately down to 1881. After that, when 
the hitherto separate streams were united in one, it will be possible to deal 
with the two Regular Battalions more or less together. We shall, of course, 
begin with the senior Battalion, known for the greater part of its separate 
existence as the 49th Foot. 

What was at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign Colonel Thomas 
Handasyd’s Regiment, later the 22nd Foot, and now the Cheshire Regiment, 
was sent out to Jamaica in 1702. There it remained till 1714. Its life 
there is thus described in Colonel Anderson’s History of the Regiment. 
“ Officers and men passed their time in drinking, gambling, and quarrelling 
and a terrible number died of yellow fever.” When they were ordered 
to Europe in May 1714, there remained fit for duty but the skeleton of a 
regiment. 
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Some troops had to be left in Jamaica, and Roger Handasyd, who had 
now succeeded his father in the Colonelcy, was directed to leave behind 
his men fit for duty, who were to be formed into two Independent Com- 
panies to serve in Jamaica. Later, six more companies were added, all 
independent, and each with a staff of one captain and three lieutenants, 
three sergeants, three corporals, one drummer and one hundred men. The 
eight companies had an actual strength of only five hundred and nine men 
in October 1740, and three hundred and eleven in February 1741.* 

It was these Independent Companies which eventually became the 49th 
Foot, or part of it. It seems hardly necessary to go into the history of 
their services in Jamaica down to 1743, for which indeed there are scant 
materials. A good deal of it could probably be justly summed up in Colonel 
Anderson’s words already quoted. Jamaica history in those times con- 
sisted largely in squabbles between the Governor and the Assembly, varied 
by earthquakes and negro insurrections, in the suppression of which latter 
the Independent Companies played their part as well as the Jamaica Militia, 
Pirates also constantly raided the Island. The most serious insurrection 
was that of the Maroons (originally the slaves left behind when the Spaniards 
evacuated Jamaica) under Cudjoe and Quao, which became formidable 
about 1730 and dragged on for over eight years. During this period of 
guerrilla warfare very little permanent success was obtained even by regular 
troops, who could do nothing when the rebels fell back on their inaccessible 
mountain and forest fastnesses. 

In 1738 Edward Trelawny, son of a Bishop of Winchester, was appointed 
Governor of Jamaica. He had been educated at Westminster School and 
Christchurch, Oxford, and had been M.P. for a Cornish constituency for 
about nine years. He was himself a Cornishman, and his mother was a 
Devonshire lady. He was thirty-seven years of age when he joined his 
appointment in Jamaica, where he at once set about getting rid of the 
Maroon trouble by peaceable means. These were entirely successful, and 
ended in the submission of Cudjoe and his desperadoes and a regular treaty 
with them under which they were settled down at Trelawny Town and 


* According to the manuscript record in the War Office, the eight companies were known 
as the “‘ Jamaica Volunteers ”’ till they were incorporated in a regiment at the end of 1743. 
We have not noticed this title in the correspondence of the time. 
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elsewhere. He also managed the Assembly with tact and remained on 
good terms with it throughout his long Governorship. Though he had had 
no military training or education, he immediately seized upon the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs among the Regular British troops, who still con- 
sisted of the eight Independent Companies only. There were no Field- 
Officers, and each captain acted on his own. Quite early in his term of 
office Trelawny began to write to the Secretary of State, urging that the 
companies should be “ regimented.’’ At first he was reluctant to take 
command of the new regiment, as he had had no military training; but 
by October 1741 he had changed his views on this subject, and wrote home 
that Handasyd had combined the Governorship of the Island with the 
Colonelcy of one of the two regiments then in Jamaica, and the arrange- 
ment had worked well. Reading between the lines of the correspondence 
of this period, it may be inferred that he may have been influenced by the 
fact that there was a great deal of jealousy between the Army and the 
Navy, and he himself had serious differences with the Admirals, Vernon 
and Sir Chaloner Ogle. These differences reached a point at which Ogle 
was tried in the Civil Court for an assault on Trelawny. On his conviction 
by the jury, Trelawny moved the Court not to pass judgment, and there 
that matter ended. About this time, too, Trelawny went with Vernon to 
the unfortunate attack on Cartagena where he probably learnt a good deal 
about military and naval matters, or at least as to how the former should 
not be conducted. Anyhow, he became convinced that it was expedient 
that the eight Independent Companies should be consolidated into a Regular 
Regiment, and that he, as Governor of Jamaica, should be its colonel. He 
continued to press his views; but communication with England was slow, 
and it required a good deal of pressure to induce the Home Government 
to incur the expense of a new regiment for Jamaica, to which they were 
constantly urged to send more British soldiers. Trelawny, backed by 
petitions from traders and others in the Island, had asked for two thousand 
Regulars, in addition to the eight companies. He could only get a promise 
to send one regiment, and that promise was long deferred in execution. 
The Home Government perhaps hoped to stave off the demand for a time 
by the constitution of the new regiment. 

It was not till the 1st June 1744 that orders were issued in London for 
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the formation of the new regiment, and it was only in March 1745 that 
they reached Trelawny. 

These orders recite that the King has thought fit to form a Regiment 
of Foot, for the service and defence of his plantations in America, under 
the command of Colonel Edward Trelawny ; to consist of ten companies ; 
each company to have four sergeants, four corporals, two drummers and 
one hundred privates, besides officers. In it were to be incorporated the 
two old and six new Independent companies then in Jamaica, and also 
such a number of the four companies now serving in the Island of Rattan,* 
which were a part of the late Regiment of Foot raised in North America, 
as may be sufficient to complete the new regiment to the aforesaid numbers. 
The new regiment was to come into existence from the 25th December 1743, 
but, as the orders were dated rst June 1744, and only reached Jamaica in 
the early part of 1745, there was an interval of over a year during which 
Trelawny and the commanders of the Independent Companies, and the 
American Companies at Rattan, were ignorant of the change. Orders had 
to be issued, later, for financial adjustments to prevent double payments. 

The establishment sanctioned from the 25th December 1743 is shown 
in full as follows: 


Colonel and Captain . . Pay as Colonel 12s. per diem plus 2s. in 
lieu of servants. 

Lieut.-Colonel and Captain. Pay as Lieut.-Colonel 7s. plus 2s. for 
servants. 

Major and Captain . . Pay as Major 5s. No servants’ allow- 
ance. 


Each of the above also drew pay and allowances as Captain of a 
Company. 


7 Captains ; : . Pay 8s. each plus 2s. servants’ allow- 
ance. 

30 Lieutenants . : . Pay 4s. each plus 8d. servants’ allow- 
ance. 

40 Sergeants. ; . Pay 1s. 6d. each. 

40 Corporals. ; . Pay 1s. each. 


* Now called Roatan, off the north coast of Honduras. The “ late ’’ Regiment referred 
to was raised in North America in 1739 and brokenup 1742, when the Colonel was Sir W. 
Gooch, Bart., Governor of Virginia. 
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zo Drummers . : . Pay 1s. each. 

1,000 effective Privates . 8d. each. 

Chaplain . ; : . Pay 6s. 8d. 

Adjutant . : ; . Pay 4s. (no servants’ allowance). 
Quartermaster . : . 4s. plus 8d. servants’ allowance. 
4 Surgeons ; : . At 4s. each. 

ro Surgeon’s Mates . . At 2s. 6d. each. 


There were also allowances as follows for each Company : 


Widows, Is. 4a. a day. 
Colonel, for clothing lost by deserters, Is. 2@. per diem. 
Each Captain, for recruiting, Is. per diem. 


Agent, 6d. per diem. 


There was a Grenadier Company included in the ten, but Light Com- 
panies had not yet been introduced. The establishment of the Grenadier 
Company (unlike that in most other regiments) did not differ in any way 
from that of the Battalion Companies, and fifers had not yet been intro- 
duced. The total strength of the Regiment was 1,157. The Colonel’s 
Company had a Captain-Lieutenant who was the senior lieutenant. He 
practically commanded the Colonel’s Company, but only drew Lieutenant’s 
pay. 

The Regiment was a costly one, inasmuch as it had three Lieutenants 
in each Company, instead of the usual allowance of one Lieutenant and one 
Ensign for Battalion Companies, and two Lieutenants for the Grenadier 
Company. 

Its total cost in pay and allowances was £57 gs. per diem. 

A regiment in the Leeward Islands, at the same date, cost only 
£41 13s. r10d., which was also the cost of Lieut.-General Phillipps’ Regi- 
ment. The regiment in Virginia commanded by General Oglethorpe, 
regarding the exhumation of whose body there was recently some con- 
troversy, cost only £39 11s. per diem at this time. 

The question of uniform is dealt with separately in Appendix IIT to 
this History. It need only be mentioned here that the facings were green 
from the beginning. In 1762 the Regimental record describes them as 
“* full green.” 

Though constituted as Colonel Trelawny’s Regiment, the new corps was 
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not yet the 49th Foot. The place in the Army Lists 1744-1748 which 
immediately follows the 48th is occupied by the “ 49th or 6th Marine 
Regiment,” and Colonel Edward Trelawny is recorded as Colonel of the 
63rd Foot. In 1748 the Marines, including the 6th, were disbanded, and 
thereafter the 63rd stepped up into the place of the 6th Marines and became 
the 49th Foot. When the British Army was, after the usual fashion, 
reduced in 1748, on the conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Ist to the 49th Foot were retained, the 4gth thus being the highest 
number to escape reduction. The original officers of the Regiment were 
the following : 


Colonel. : . Edward Trelawny. 
Lieut.-Colonel . William Burrard. 
Major . : . John Caulfield. 
Captains. . James Draper. 


Sir Alexander Cumming. 
William Newton. 
Robert Hill. 
William Jenkins. 
David Hamilton. 
Nicholas Newton. 
Capt.-Lieutenant . George Galbraith. 
Lieutenants . . William Dodd. 
Archibald Boutem. 
George Concannon. 
Richard Edwards. 
John Baillie. 
John Campbell. 
Robert Spragge. 
James Golding. 
— Eyre. 
— Mackay. 
Patrick Hamilton. 
Paul Andronin. 
William Williams. 
Francis Morgan. 
James Stuart. 
Norman McDonald. 
Patrick Campbell. 
Wastol Briscoe. 
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Ellis Cunliffe. 

Robert Chandler. 

Alexander Crosby. 

— Seymour. 

Martin Jenkins. 

Robert Hodgson (Adjutant). 
Charles Trelawny (Quartermaster). 
Thomas Ponder. 

William Fitzgerald. 


John Barnett. 
Chaplain. . William Burrell. 
Adjutant. . Robert Hodgson. 
Quartermaster . Charles Trelawny. 
Surgeons. - Robert Cook. 
Alexander Campbell. 
— Marjoribanks. 


Francis Forrest. 

This list is compiled from the Army List of 1736 corrected to 1752 * 
and a long letter of 2nd August 1744, from Sir W. Yonge to Trelawny, in 
which it is explained that all the officers are either of the Jamaica Inde- 
pendent Companies, or of the late North American Regiment, except the 
following : 

Captain Jenkins of Harrison’s Regiment, exchanged with Captain 
Cunningham. 

Lieutenant Trelawny exchanged from Wentworth’s Regiment. 

Lieutenant Stuart sent in place of Lieutenant Kilvington. 

Lieutenant Eyre sent in place of Lieutenant Costaker. | 

Lieutenant Seymour sent in place of Lieutenant Finlay (deceased). 

Lieutenant Mackay sent in place of Lieutenant Ross (dismissed from 
Service). 

The letter adds that the Regiment should be recruited from the colonies 
in North America.t It also remarks on the very large medical staff of four 
Surgeons and ten Surgeon’s Mates which seems excessive, notwithstanding 

* In the original clothing warrant of 1751 in the King’s Library at Windsor the 49th 
is described as the “‘ 49th Regiment of Fuziliers.”” We have never seen the title ‘‘ Fuziliers ”’ 
in any other document. 

t It will be noticed that there are only twenty-nine Lieutenants (including Capt.-Lieu- 


tenant) named, instead of the full complement of thirty. From a list of officers being sent 
back from England at this time, it appears the missing name is that of Lieutenant Rufane. 
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the unhealthiness of the climate. Vacancies in these ranks should not be 
filled till Trelawny has reported the numbers really required. 

Nevertheless the establishment remained till the end of 1748. In 1749 
there is an extraordinary and sudden reduction to one Surgeon and one 
Mate. In 1750 the medical establishment was fixed at one Surgeon and 
nine Mates, a figure at which it remained whilst the Regiment was in Jamaica. 
When it had left in 1764 for home, the establishment was reduced to that 
of ordinary battalions—one Surgeon and one Mate. 

For the history of the Regiment from its raising till it left Jamaica in 
1762, the information is somewhat scanty; but the following account is 
derived chiefly from the correspondence of Trelawny and his successors 
in the Government of Jamaica. 

It may be presumed that the companies were distributed about the 
Island when fear of invasion did not compel their concentration. In 
December 1744 Trelawny wrote that there was a threat of an outbreak of 
negroes and that he had been obliged, by the commencement of war with 
France, to draw in the Independent Companies from their outlying bar- 
racks.* He was anxious for more troops to enable him to keep small 
garrisons distributed so as to overawe the negro towns which were always 
a serious threat to the peace. As the increase of British Naval superiority 
removed the danger of invasion, he, no doubt, reverted to the old system 
of distribution, especially when at a later date the long promised second 
regiment was sent to Jamaica. The white population, many of them 
scattered about in plantations worked by large numbers of slaves, numbered 
only about fifteen thousand against one hundred thousand slaves. 

In 1745 Trelawny was ordered to send four companies of his Regiment 
to the Island of Rattan. He replied that, at most, he could only spare 
two companies, and was anxious not to send even these till the promised 
extra regiment was sent to Jamaica. However, on pressure by Major 
Caulfield of the Regiment who was at Rattan, he sent them. A threat of 
a Spanish attack on Rattan in 1747 did not materialize, and in April 1749 
we find Trelawny writing to the Duke of Bedford, then Secretary of State, 
acknowledging orders to withdraw the two companies. He replies that 
Major Caulfield will send back all he can possibly spare, and mentions that 


* At this time he had not received the orders constituting his Regiment. 
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there was a detachment, of a lieutenant and twenty men from Rattan, on 
the Mosquito Coast. Meanwhile, on the roth February 1747/8, Trelawny 
writes to the Duke of Newcastle that he had been requested by Admiral 
Knowles (afterwards Sir Charles Knowles, Bart.), to join him in an attack 
on St. Jago de Cuba, and that he had decided to do so. All the men of 
his Regiment that he could afford to take were two Captains, nine Lieu- 
tenants, fourteen Sergeants, eight Drummers, and two hundred and ten 
Privates. It may be mentioned that Trelawny, who had been unable to 
keep on good terms with Admirals Vernon, Ogle, and Davers, was always 
on friendly terms with Knowles, and even recommended him as his successor 
as Governor. The expedition duly sailed, but persistent north winds pre- 
vented its going to St. Jago, which lay due north of Kingston. Knowles 
and Trelawny therefore decided to defer the St. Jago expedition, and in 
the meanwhile to take advantage of a “ soldier’s wind”’ and sail nearly 
due west for Port Louis on the south coast of the French Island of San 
Domingo. They arrived off that place on the 8th March 1748. Having 
no field-officer, Trelawny secured Major Scott, of Fuller’s Regiment, who 
was on Knowles’ ship on leave for his health, to act as second-in-command. 
Presently they found Lieut.-Colonel Burrard of the Regiment on H.M.S. 
Oxford, apparently on his way out to rejoin. This made a difficulty which 
was got over by leaving Scott in the post he had taken, and by Burrard 
consenting to act as a volunteer for the expedition, and to assist in the 
management of the Regiment. Port Louis was bombarded by the fleet, 
and the Governor soon consented to surrender. Scott was sent ashore, 
with infantry and marines, to occupy the place, the fortifications of which 
were blown up before the fleet sailed back to Jamaica. There was some 
loss during the bombardment, and two naval captains were killed by the 
enemy’s fire; but neither Trelawny nor Knowles mentions if any of the 
casualties were in the former’s regiment. 

Sailing again for St. Jago, now that the wind was favourable, Knowles 
and Trelawny were off the place on the 28th March. 

The fleet, led by Captain Digby Dent on the Plymouth, sailed to enter 
the harbour; but presently Dent alleged that there was a boom which he 
could not pass, and brought back the Plymouth, which necessitated a similar 
retirement by the rest. Knowles did not credit the story of the boom, and 
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was for attacking again* ; but the wind dropped and, the attack being 
abandoned, Trelawny’s Regiment returned with Knowles to Port Royal, 
Jamaica. Again there is no mention of casualties in the Regiment. We 
know, from a return of 12th March 1748, that at that time there were 
thirty-nine of Trelawny’s men on the Plymouth, and sixty-seven on the 
Canterbury. 

After the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle it became necessary to take pre- 
cautions on the Mosquito Coast, in order to prevent the Indians, who 
detested the Spaniards of Guatemala, from making raids calculated to 
provoke Spanish reprisals. Captain Hodgson of the Regiment was there- 
fore sent to Black River with a very small detachment of twenty-four men 
(which, under orders from Trelawny, he sent back in December 1750) to 
keep the Indians in order. He is spoken of as ‘‘ Superintendent of the 
Mosquito Coast.”” On the 8th December 1750 Trelawny writes to Hodgson 
that he is sending him forty negroes from amongst those who submitted 
with Cudjoe in 1739, and also fifty men of his own Regiment. Hodgson 
had reported the existence of nutmeg trees a short way over the Guate- 
malan border. There were hopes that more might be found on the British 
side and a settlement might be founded to cultivate these. At the same 
time, it was desired to avoid complications with the Spaniards, and Tre- 
lawny therefore ordered that the fifty men of the 49th were to be clothed 
and armed like civilians, and to have nothing regimental about them, “ so 
that we shall not be seen in the matter, nor will the Spaniards be able to 
fix any complaint against us.’”” Hodgson was to settle some of the Mosquito 
Indians at the nearest trees. Sir C. Knowles, when he was Governor of 
Jamaica, writing to the Secretary of State on the 26th March 1753, encloses 
letters from ‘‘ Captain Hodgson commanding the detachment of Colonel 
Trelawny’s Regiment on the Mosquito Shore.” Knowles expresses his 
opinion that the whole Mosquito Coast affair was a “jobb.”” The settlement, 
at that time, consisted of seventy-eight white men, eighteen women, and 
ten children. Presumably this included the 49th detachment. Orders of 
Hodgson’s directed Lieutenant Lawrie to go with a detachment to Belize 
River which is now in British Honduras. 


* There was a fine crop of charges, counter-charges, and courts-martial over Dent’s con- 
duct, with which this History is not concerned. 
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In 1751, Trelawny, worn out by his exertions during a long residence 
in what was then a very unhealthy climate, asked to be relieved, and recom- 
mended Admiral Sir C. Knowles as his successor in the Governorship of 
Jamaica. Knowles reached the Island in September 1752. Trelawny was 
wrecked in the Assurance on the Isle of Wight on his way home, and only 
reached London on the 28th April 1753. He retained the Colonelcy of 
his Regiment till his death on the 16th January 1754, and was then suc- 
ceeded by Colonel George Walsh on the 22nd January 1754. 

Nothing noticeable regarding the Regiment’s service in Jamaica is trace- 
able till the end of 1756 when, on the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, 
it was largely augmented by Pitt, as Mr. Fortescue puts it, “‘ to hearten 
the colonists.’”” From the 25th December 1756 the establishment was 
ordered to be increased by ten sergeants, ten corporals, and four hundred 
privates. This raised the sanctioned establishment to ten companies, each 
with five sergeants, five corporals and one hundred and forty men. The 
new men were sent out from Europe, and a sum of £6 ros. “‘ levy money ” 
was allowed for each. A warrant of April 1758 shows that this sum had 
been considerably exceeded, and further grants had to be sanctioned. 

In April 1760 there was another serious revolt of the slaves. At that 
time Governor Haldane had died, after a very short tenure of office, and 
his place had been taken by Mr. Moore the Lieutenant-Governor. 

On the roth April Moore writes to the Secretary of State that a negro 
insurrection had broken out in St. Mary’s Parish, situated on the northern 
side of the Island nearly in the longitude of Kingston, on the 8th, but had 
been suppressed by the time he wrote. The insurgents had begun by 
murdering sixteen white people, and then proceeded to plunder and burn 
the neighbouring plantations, and seize all arms they could lay hands on. 

Moore appears to have acted with promptitude and vigour. He at 
once sent, from St. Jago de la Vega, then the seat of Government, three 
officers and sixty men of the 74th Foot, who were quartered there, to seize 
a pass leading into the disturbed area. A detachment of the same strength 
of the 49th, who were quartered at Port Royal thirteen miles to the east, 
was despatched to another pass, and one company was sent from each of 
the following stations, Crawford Town, Nanny Town, and Scott’s Hall. 

Looking to the geographical position of these places, it would appear 
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probable that all three companies belonged to the 49th. The head-quarters 
of the Regiment were at Port Royal. Scott’s Hall is only a few miles north ; 
Crawford Town about as far on again on the same road, and Nanny Town 
more to the east. Therefore it would be natural for the 49th detachments 
to be at these places, whilst the 74th, from St. Jago de la Vega, would 
detach towards the western side of St. Mary’s. 

Martial law was proclaimed, and by Moore’s prompt measures all the 
passes leading out of St. Mary’s were blocked, and the insurgents prevented 
from spreading the revolt. Once the passes were blocked the troops could 
invade the rebellious parish to destroy the rebels. The first insurgents 
were thus shut in on all sides, and a number of small fights appear to have 
occurred in which the negroes avoided anything like a pitched battle, where 
their defeat was certain. Utilizing their knowledge of the woods and 
rocky country, they were always able to escape destruction, and often to 
inflict unpleasant reverses, even on the regular troops, by ambushing them 
in wild places. 

Moore’s report that the insurrection had been put down by the roth 
May was decidedly premature. It broke out again more furiously in June, 
and was joined by large numbers in other parts of the Island. Moore is 
said to have ‘‘ headed the two British Regiments in person,” and the aid 
of the Maroons who had been settled by Trelawny was called in. They 
were expected to be useful in following up the rebels in places into which 
it was not possible for regular troops to penetrate. They were in reality 
of not much use. When they returned with a sack full of ears which they 
said they had cut from the rebels they had slain, it was found they had really 
taken them from the corpses of those killed in another fight, and had actually 
not fought at all. On another occasion, when the British officer in com- © 
mand thought his Maroons had deserted to the enemy, he found that they 
had only saved their own skins by throwing themselves on the ground to 
escape the fire. It is certain that the 49th were engaged in the suppression 
of this rebellion ; for Colonel Spragge, commanding the Regiment, is stated 
in the Annual Register to have been in command of the whole Regular 
and Militia force at the estate of one George Williams, whence parties were 
daily sent out after the negroes. These never stood more than one volley 
before seeking safety in the rocks and woods, impenetrable to the troops, 
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whence they again issued to repeat the same performance elsewhere. On 
one occasion it is narrated that Moore himself headed the goth. “In a 
partial engagement he gained some advantage; but as the agility of the 
barbarians saved them from slaughter, and their woods protected them 
from pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor decisive.’’* He had more 
than one narrow escape from rebel ambushes. 

The fight above described occurred at a place called Bagnal’s and, as 
it was in the same neighbourhood that the last encounter of any importance 
took place, the 49th doubtless played a part in it. 

Of the exact part played by the 49th in these harassing, though by no 
means glorious, operations we have been able to find no further details. 
Of the horrible punishments inflicted on negroes captured in arms the less 
said the better ; that was the work of the civil courts, and it may safely 
be believed the soldiers had no part in them. 

When the new Governor Lyttleton reached Jamaica he reports, on the 
26th January 1762, that the slave insurrection had been but recently 
quelled. Colonel Walsh, having died, was succeeded as Colonel of the 
Regiment, on the 24th October 1761, by General John Stanwix from the 
6oth Foot. Neither Walsh nor Stanwix was with the Regiment in Jamaica. 
On the 2oth April 1762 Governor Lyttleton writes home that he has sent 
Captain Joseph Otway of the 49th as Superintendent to the Mosquito 
Coast, where he was apparently to be subordinate to Captain Hodgson, 
who was then in Honduras. 

For the year 1762 we happen to know the distribution of the Regiment 
in Jamaica from the first monthly statement extant. In February of that 
year it had five companies at Spanish Town, one at Port Antonio, one at 
Montego Bay, one at Mitcham, one at Kingston, one at Old Harbour. 
There were small detachments at Negro Town, Black River and St. Lucia. 

In October the distribution was much the same, but there were “ on 
command to join Lord Albemarle”’ three Captains, six Lieutenants, two 
Surgeon’s Mates, eight Sergeants, thirteen Corporals, four Drummers and 
two hundred and twelve Men. Lord Albemarle was at Havana, which he 
had taken at the end of July. His men had for months been dying like 
flies, and if this detachment ever went to Havana at all they can only 


* Bridge’s Annals of Jamaica. 
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have done so for a very short time prior to the restoration of Cuba to Spain 
under the Treaty of Paris of 1763. The 49th took no part in the siege of 
Havana. 

It was not till 1764, more than twenty years after its first constitution, 
that the 49th left Jamaica. A letter from the Secretary of State, dated 
the 5th March 1764, informs the Governor of Jamaica that the 62nd Foot, 
then in Ireland, is to be recruited and sent out in place of the 49th, which 
is to go to Ireland. An undated letter, evidently written very shortly 
after, says the 66th is to go instead of the 62nd, and is to embark for Jamaica 
in the middle of April from Cork. 

On the 27th March 1764 Governor Lyttleton ordered the 43rd and 
49th, the two British Regiments then in Jamaica, to give assistance to the 
customs authorities in stopping smuggling and illicit trade. They were to 
send detachments, as might be required, to places where smuggling was 
suspected, to put other detachments on board foreign vessels in port, and 
generally to perform the unpalatable duties of revenue officers. 

There was still one company on the Mosquito Coast with Hodgson. 
In August 1763 Lyttleton had sent Lieutenant Brereton of the 49th to 
assist Hodgson in evacuating and removing stores from Honduras and the 
Mosquito Coast, a measure consequent on the recent peace with Spain. 
Otway was still there, and, if Hodgson were dead, he was to carry out the 
evacuation with Brereton’s assistance. Hodgson was very reluctant to 
leave, and the Governor, in a dispatch of the 31st May 1764, plainly says 
that he was reluctant to give up the {1 per diem which he got as Superin- 
tendent. At a later date, it is stated that he had another motive for delay, 
as he had been trading on his own account, and wanted time to settle up 
his business. 

The company of the 49th was duly put on board a transport and sailed, 
on the 23rd February, for Jamaica. The transport (hired) returned to 
Bonacca on the 20th March, without getting to Jamaica at all. At Bonacca 
the vessel capsized in harbour and was lost, which the Governor considers 
suspicious. The company was not on board at the time, and was put on 
board another ship with orders to go to the Bay of Honduras and then 
on to Jamaica. There were no signs of them or of Hodgson at Jamaica 
at the end of May, so the Governor asked Admiral Sir W. Barnaby, to send 
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H.M.S. Nautilus to fetch Hodgson and the ordnance stores on the coast ; 
also to send on the company of the 4gth, if it were in Honduras Bay. The 
66th had not then reached Jamaica. 

The missing company only arrived at Port Royal on the 1st July, and 
was sent on board H.M.S. Cornwall which was to carry the whole Regiment 
to Ireland. Hodgson only turned up on the 31st July, after the Cornwall 
had sailed, and then proceeded to put in claims for his allowance of {1 a 
day, and other sums which the Governor thought unreasonable. With 
this affair we need not concern ourselves further. 

The Cornwall sailed with the nine companies of the 49th on the 18th 
July. Her Captain’s log shows that they had a rather stormy passage, 
which may have accounted for some of the rather numerous deaths of 
soldiers on board. Men debilitated by many years of service in the West 
Indies were likely enough to succumb im a series of Atlantic gales. 

The winds seem to have been generally favourable, as the Cornwall 
was moored in Cork Harbour by the 31st August 1764 and disembarked 
the Regiment next day. 

The tracing of the movements or stations of a regiment in Ireland in 
the eighteenth century is a difficult matter now, when, as in the case of 
the 49th, the regimental records of the period have been lost, and all Irish 
public records have been destroyed in the burning of the Four Courts, 
Dublin. We are dependent on incidental mentions in such papers as muster 
rolls, inspection reports, or monthly returns. Even of these many are 
missing from the Public Records Office. In those days, when a regiment 
was in Ireland, its quarters and employment in local troubles seem to have 
been left to the Irish Government, and it is only when the regiment is 
ordered to England, or on foreign service, that it again finds a place in 
the English Records. 

The only information we have been able to find regarding the service 
of the 49th in Ireland between 1764 and 1775 is as follows: 

In August 1772 it had three companies each at Wexford and Duncannon 
Fort, two at Arklow, and one each at Bray and Castle Dermott. In 1773 
the whole Regiment was assembled at Galway. In August 1774 it was in 
Dublin and remained there till it marched for Cork where it embarked on 
transports for North America on the 6th April 1775. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


1775-1778 
ITH the origin or the earliest stages of the revolt of the North 
American Colonies a regimental history has no concern. It is 
_ only interested in that part of the war in which the regiment 
it deals with was actually engaged. 

When the 49th Foot arrived off Boston on the 17th June 1775 the 
position in that city was as follows: 

The British Army, under the command of General Gage, had been 
blockaded in Boston since the action at Lexington on the 19th April. It 
had received reinforcements in the end of May with the arrival of the three 
Major-Generals—Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton—sent out to assist Gage. 
The city of Boston itself stood on a promontory running northwards from 
the southern shore of the harbour. It was joined to that shore by the 
narrowest of necks, and was inaccessible to the enemy who had not com- 
mand on water. But, even by the artillery of the eighteenth century, it 
was commanded at a range of only about five hundred yards by the heights 
of Charlestown on the north, and that of Nook’s Hill, supported by those 
of Dorchester, on the south. 

Gage had not attempted to occupy the heights of Charlestown when, 
on the 15th June 1775, the Americans decided to anticipate him by seizing 
and fortifying Bunker’s Hill, and the still farther advanced Breed’s Hill, 
overlooking Charlestown and within twelve hundred yards of the batteries 
in the centre of Boston. 

The occupation was effected during the following night, and on the 
17th June occurred the famous Battle of Bunker’s Hill which ended in the 


capture of the Charlestown Peninsula by the British at the third attack, 
16 
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after two attempts had been repulsed with very heavy losses. With the 
details of this affair we need not deal; for the 49th were certainly no more 
than spectators of it from the Boston Peninsula, or the ships in harbour. 
They are nowhere shown among the troops engaged, and the matter is 
placed beyond doubt by the following extract from General Howe’s Orderly 
Book : 
*“‘ General Morning Orders. Saturday, June 17th 1775. 
‘‘ The Companies of the 35th and 49th that are arrived to land as soon 


as the transports can get to the wharf, and to encamp on the ground 
marked out for them on the Common.” 


The Common was more or less in the centre of the Boston Peninsula. 

The Charlestown Peninsula having been gained for the British was held 
and fortified. 

Henceforward for many months the blockade by the Americans, and 
the defence by the British of Boston and the Charlestown Heights, is a 
dismal and rather uninteresting story. The British troops were inactive, 
and, though their communications were more or less open by sea, they 
suffered innumerable privations. The Home Government, indeed, sent 
out large supplies of food, clothing and fuel, but it was late in the autumn 
of 1775 when the transports sailed, and they encountered such bad weather 
that most of the live stock were lost, and many ships were driven from 
their course to the West Indies, or on to other parts of the American coast, 
where they were seized and plundered. The Americans, too, were very 
active at sea, and succeeded in cutting off many transports. Consequently, 
there was much suffering amongst the unfortunate garrison from hunger 
and the winter cold. Such conditions could not but result in a decay of 
morale amongst the troops. There was also much disease, especially scurvy. 

In October 1775 Gage was recalled to England, and the command 
devolved on Howe. His “‘ Orderly Book” has been preserved and pub- 
lished, and from it we are able to trace generally the doings of the 49th. 
They took their turn with other regiments in garrison duties, sometimes 
in Boston itself, sometimes in the fortified Charlestown Peninsula. Their 
Grenadier and Light Companies * were, as usual on active service in those 


* Light Infantry Companies had been constituted as the Left Flank Companies of 
Regiments in 1771. 
R.B.— VOL. I. Cc 
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days, separated from the Battalion Companies, and collected with those 
of other regiments present into separate battalions of Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry. 

Some idea of the sufferings from cold of the insufficiently clad men in 
a Boston winter may be formed from the fact that Howe says that, when 
he sent a detachment of Light Infantry and Grenadiers to destroy all cover 
on the Dorchester Peninsula, they went there “‘ over the ice.”” This was 
on the 13th February 1776, when it was thought Washington might occupy 
the Dorchester Heights. 

On the 2nd March 1776 Washington recommenced active operations 
with a heavy bombardment, followed, on the 4th, by a night landing of 
a large force on Dorchester Heights, which he entrenched. A counter- 
attack projected by Howe for the 5th was stopped by a severe storm which 
prevented the assembly at William Castle of the boats and transports for 
the troops. For this counter-attack the regiments told off to embark, 
under command of Brigadier-General Jones, were the 49th, with the 4oth, 
44th, 52nd, and 55th. An order of the 6th March informs the troops that 
““ the intended expedition last night was unavoidably put off by the badness 
of the weather.’’ By the time the weather moderated, the Americans 
were too strongly established on Dorchester Peninsula to leave any hope 
of an attack succeeding. They had pushed forward from Dorchester 
Heights to Nook’s Hill, overlooking the harbour and commanding Boston, 
and had erected batteries there. Immediately after the failure of the 
projected counter-attack on Dorchester Heights, Howe had made up his 
mind to evacuate Boston whilst that was still possible of accomplishment. 
An order of the 7th March directs regiments to bring to store all superfluous 
barrack furniture, etc., not required for the voyage, and arrangements for 
provisioning the transports are indicated. On the roth, all troops were 
required to have all their baggage on board the transports by 5 p.m. 

At 3 p.m. on the 13th, orders issued for the provision of officers to 
command rowing parties. The 49th was to send one subaltern. Many 
other orders were issued for the embarkation up till the 16th March, when 
final orders issued for the whole garrison to be under arms, ready to embark, 
at 4 a.m. on the 17th. Howe had decided to sail for Halifax, and on the 
morning of the 17th March his army left Boston, entirely unmolested by 
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the Americans. Stories had got abroad that, if the transports were fired 
on, Howe would destroy Boston before leaving, and these may have influ- 
enced Washington in his decision not to fire from his commanding batteries. 
The transports were fearfully crowded, as Howe had to carry off about 
eleven hundred Loyalists who dared not be found in Boston when the 
Americans walked in. But for this, the voyage to Halifax was uneventful. 

Howe’s last return of his garrison at Boston on the 17th March shows 
a total of eight thousand nine hundred and six men, of whom the 49th 
accounted for four hundred and twenty-four. This was the strongest 
infantry battalion, except the 35th which had four hundred and twenty- 
six men. The number is exclusive of flank companies returned under 
Grenadier and Light Infantry Battalions. 

Halifax, in those days, was not a delectable place; indeed, according 
to a saying in the army, “‘ Hell, Hull and Halifax ’’ were classed together. 
The place was small and crowded; but here Howe’s army had to wait 
for supplies and repairs to ships till the 7th June when it again embarked. 
Howe says that on this occasion the tonnage was sufficient to avoid the 
crowding of the previous voyage. The Battalion Companies of the 49th 
had the Brill:ant and Three Sisters, aggregating four hundred and twenty- 
four tons, to carry four hundred and forty-seven men. 

Having embarked on the 7th June, Howe was only able to sail on the 
11th, when the wind became fair for a voyage to New York, which was 
now his objective. He was off Sandy Hook on the 2oth, where he had to 
decide whether to land on Staten Island on the right (west) bank of the 
Hudson, or on Long Island on the left bank. The Americans being in 
force on the latter, he decided for Staten Island, where he landed on the 
3rd July. Here he remained receiving reinforcements from England and 
being joined, on the rst August, by Clinton’s force from Cape Fear. 

He now reorganized his army which was divided as follows: 


Ist Brigade. 4th, r5th, 27th, 45th Foot. 


2nd_séi,, 5th, 28th, 35th, 4oth. 

3rd_sSs,, toth, 37th, 38th, 52nd. 
4th _,, 17th, goth, 46th, 55th. 
5th sé, 22nd, 43rd, 54th, 63rd. 
6th __s,, 23rd, 44th, 57th, 64th. 


mth si, Fraser’s Highlanders, New York Companies, Hessians. 
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Light Troops. Three Battalions of Light Infantry. 
Also the 16th and 17th Light Dragoons. 
Reserve. Four Battalions of Grenadiers and the 33rd and 42nd 
Regiments. 


The whole force now consisted of some twenty-five thousand men. 

The Battalion Companies of the 49th are clearly placed in the 2nd 
Brigade. 

It is not so easy to account for the flank companies under the system 
which deprived regiments on a campaign of their Grenadier and Light 
Companies to form them into battalions, each of which consisted of single 
companies from eight or ten different regiments. The doings of any one 
company are naturally lost in those of the whole battalion to which it is 
attached. It is not always even easy to say to which of several battalions 
of Grenadiers and Light Infantry the flank companies of a particular regi- 
ment belonged. It is never possible to ascertain casualties in a particular 
company for non-commissioned officers and men, but in the case of officers 
the name is generally given, and also the regiment to which the officer 
belonged. In the present case, it can be said with practical certainty that 
the Light Company of the 49th was in the 2nd Battalion of Light Infantry, 
because amongst the casualties on the 11th September 1777 the names 
of Captain Wade and Lieutenant Armstrong are both shown under this 
battalion as officers of the 49th. 

After much search it has been found impossible to say for certain to 
which Grenadier Battalion the Grenadier Company of the 49th was attached. 

Howe was still delayed waiting for camp equipage, and it was only on 
the 22nd August that he was able to pass over and land an advanced guard 
in Gravesend Bay on Long Island. 

Washington, at this time, had available about eighteen thousand men, 
of whom five thousand or six thousand were in New York itself at the 
southern end of Manhattan Island, which is bounded on the west by the 
main stream of the Hudson, known as North River, whilst Haarlem Creek 
and East River form the north and east and south sides. 

Washington’s large force, commanded by Putnam, was on Long Island, 
holding Brooklyn, just south of New York across East River, and the lines 
on its south-east side. Putnam had advanced parties spread out south- 
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wards towards Gravesend Bay, and when Howe’s advanced guard landed 
at the latter place these retired to the line of hills which runs from a point 
near the western shore of Long Island, three or four miles north of Gravesend 
Bay, in a north-easterly direction for several miles. They are described 
by Howe as “‘a ridge of craggy heights covered with wood.”’ 

Howe’s advanced guard was followed by the rest of his army, and 
Lord Cornwallis, with the Grenadiers, Light Infantry, and the 33rd and 
42nd Regiments was pushed forward to the village of Flatbush, some four 
miles north-east of the landing place, and in front of the southern foot of 
the wooded heights, about their centre. Behind this advanced guard, the 
rest of Howe’s troops were spread in a line running generally parallel to 
the hills, but somewhat refused on the right. The line extended from 
Utrecht to Flatland. 

There were four roads across the hills—the westernmost passing near 


the coast where the hills sank down to the level. From Flatbush two 


roads bifurcated, that on the left leading direct across the hills to Brooklyn, 
whilst that on the right ran nearly due north to Bedford. The fourth road 
ran from Utrecht, behind the British lines, to Flatland, whence, under the 
name of the Jamaica Road, it turned north across the eastern end of the 
hills. 

For the defence of this position, Putnam placed a detachment under 
the soi-disant Earl of Stirling across the western coast road. His main 
body, under Sullivan, was separated from Stirling by a space of about 
three miles, and stood astride of the two roads from Flatbush. It stretched 
some little way eastward of the Bedford Road, but did not nearly reach 
the Jamaica Road. Howe at once saw an opening for turning the American 
left and rolling the whole line up towards the west, with the possibility of 
destroying or capturing the whole force. 

Whilst the turning movement was in progress, the American centre 
would be fixed by General von Heister in front of Flatbush, whilst General 
Grant, with nine battalions, would attack by the coast road, thereby possibly 
drawing still more American troops in that direction to the rescue of Stirling. 

We are chiefly interested, from the point of view of the 49th, in Clin- 
ton’s turning movement; for he had with him the Light Infantry and 
Grenadiers, including the flank companies of the Regiment. These, witb 
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the rst Brigade, Fraser’s Highlanders, and fourteen guns, headed the 
advance, whilst behind them followed the 2nd, 3rd and 5th Brigades under 
Lord Percy, the Battalion Companies of the 49th being in the 2nd Brigade. 

Howe’s despatch of the 2nd September says that Percy’s column “‘ was 
followed by the 49th Regiment with four medium 12-pounders,” and from 
the fact that there was no casualty of any sort in the Battalion Companies, 
it seems clear that their function was confined throughout the day to escort- 
ing this battery, which was a heavy one in those days. 

Grant, on the British left, had already, at midnight of the 26th—27th, 
begun fighting with Stirling’s piquets, firing on him with artillery, and 
simulating a serious attack. Clinton’s column was at this time three hours 
on its march round the American left, and was about to halt, two hours 
before dawn, where the Jamaica Road crosses a pass through the hills. 
During this halt it was ascertained, from a captured enemy patrol, that 
the pass over the hills was unoccupied. Putnam, falling headlong into 
the trap prepared for him by the attack on his right, was already sending 
many of Sullivan’s troops to reinforce Stirling. By 8.30 a.m. on the 27th, 
Clinton’s whole column was across the hills, with its head at Bedford, and 
was moving against the left flank and rear of the little American army 
which Sir G. Trevelyan calculates at not more than five thousand or six 
thousand men. 

Von Heister, too, was playing his part now by attacking Sullivan’s 
front from Flatbush. The Americans on this front were scattered amongst 
the woods and offered little serious resistance. 

The head of the turning column having reached Bedford, the whole of 
Clinton’s and Percy’s troops faced to their left and advanced westwards, 
with their right on East River, rolling the American left and centre on to 
their right, or driving them into the fortified lines of Brooklyn. 

The Grenadiers (including the Grenadier Company of the 4gth), with 
the 33rd Regiment, led Clinton’s attack right up to Brooklyn lines, and 
Howe says they were with difficulty prevented from storming them. The 
name of Lieutenant Powell of the 49th appears among the wounded. He 
was evidently with the Grenadiers or the Light Infantry. A storm was 
not part of Howe’s plan ; for his experience at Bunker’s Hill had led him 
to decide on more deliberate methods. Asa matter of fact, the lines could 
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probably have been stormed without much difficulty, as the little American 
army was in great straits. Stirling had made a movement to his right to 
try and effect a retreat across a swamp crossed by a single causeway towards 
the western end of the lines. Here he met the 2nd Grenadiers and the 
7ist, and it was with great difficulty that any of his men got into the lines. 
Some of them were drowned in the swamp, many were captured, including 
Stirling himself and Sullivan.* Altogether, Howe captured about eleven 
hundred of the enemy, besides inflicting severe losses in killed and wounded 
on them. His victory was complete though perhaps not so complete as 
it might have been. His reward was a K.C.B. conferred on him on the 
18th October 1776. 

On the 28th August he broke ground for a regular siege of the Brooklyn 
lines. Seeing that Howe had no intention of repeating the unpleasant 
experiences of Bunker’s Hill, Washington skilfully evacuated Brooklyn, 
and withdrew Putnam’s force across East River into New York itself, 
leaving Howe in undisputed possession of the western part of Long Island 
opposite New York. 

Washington now had five thousand men in New York, two thousand 
at Kingsbridge, on the creek separating Manhattan Island from the main- 
land to the north of New York, and the rest spread out between these 
points. 

On the 15th September British ships sailed up both North and East 
Rivers, and troops landed at Kips Bay on the latter were posted across 
Manhattan Island from Horen’s Hook to Bloomingdale, a distance of only 
about a mile. Thence Howe advanced southwards against New York 
whence Washington was lucky enough to withdraw his troops with little 
loss. New York itself he lost. There is no mention in Howe’s despatch 
of the 49th in this affair. 

The Americans were now entrenched a little north of the Horen’s Hook- 
Bloomingdale line, in a position defying frontal attack. Howe also 
entrenched himself, facing northwards at Macgowan’s Hill, with Washing- 
ton’s Haarlem lines in front of him. It was not till the 12th October 
that he started his wide turning movement round the American left flank. 
He left Percy with one Hessian and two British Brigades at Macgowan’s 


* Stirling and Sullivan were exchanged later. 
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Hill to cover New York. He does not mention which British Brigades 
were left, but it is evident from subsequent events that the 2nd, in which 
were the Battalion Companies of the 49th, was not one of them. The 
rest of the army proceeded in boats to Throg’s Neck where they landed, 
the movement not being completed till the 17th. Washington having 
destroyed the bridge connecting Throg’s Neck with the mainland, Howe 
again embarked his army on the north side of that peninsula and landed 
it farther north at Pell’s Point. 

Washington also had moved north, and now held a long line of heights 
behind the River Bronx. His right rested on Fort Washington, his left 
was at White Plains, about eighteen miles to the north. He was facing 
east, and naturally the greater part of his line was very thinly held by 
small bodies whose function was to annoy the British as they marched 
north. But at White Plains he had prepared an entrenched camp facing 
south, at right angles to his long line, and on the east bank of the Bronx. 
Howe was four miles from this camp on the 25th, and next day Washington 
moved the greater part of his force into the camp. He left, however, four 
thousand men, under Colonel Spenser, in the bend of the Bronx where 
that stream changes its course from south-east to a little west of south. 
This detached force was separated from the main body by the Bronx. 

On the 28th October Howe again advanced. The fighting which ensued 
on this day was mainly with the detached force of Spenser. A hill which 
commanded his flank had not been occupied and was seized by one of 
Howe’s Hessian Battalions. Then the 2nd British Brigade and two more 
Hessian Battalions were sent against Spenser’s front, whilst the first-named 
Hessian Battalion was to attack his flank. In the frontal attack the Hes- 
sians led, supported by the 28th and 35th Foot in first line, and the 5th 
and 49th in second. This frontal attack, being launched prematurely, 
resulted in heavy losses, though the Americans were finally driven from 
their position. The casualties in the 49th on this day were: 

Officers.—Killed. Capt.-Lieutenant Gore and Lieutenant Jocelyn. 


Wounded. Lieutenant Roberts. 
Other Ranks.—Killed, 5. Wounded, 2 sergeants and 17 men. 


Lieutenant Powell of the Regiment is recorded as having been wounded 
on the 27th, a day on which no casualties are shown against the Battalion 
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Companies of the 49th. He therefore was clearly with either the Grenadier 
or Light Infantry Battalions. Unfortunately Howe's return does not say 
which. There were three Lieutenants wounded in the 2nd Grenadiers, and 
two in the 2nd Light Infantry. 

A simultaneous attack on Washington’s main position on the west bank 
of the Bronx did not take place and the battle had little result. 

Another attack planned for the 31st October was stopped by a heavy 
storm. 

On the rst November Washington retreated northwards, whilst Howe 
went westwards to Dobbs’ Ferry on the left bank of North River, a move- 
ment which, by threatening a crossing into New Jersey, compelled Wash- 
ington to divide his forces. 

Howe’s force was at Dobbs’ Ferry on the 6th November, and on the 
15th he was before Fort Washington, a strongly fortified place south and 
west of the Haarlem Creek, which forms the northern and part of the eastern 
boundary of Manhattan Island. The Americans having refused his summons 
to surrender, Howe organized an attack forthez6th. Thecolumns attacking 
were : 


(x) Five thousand Hessians from the North under General Knyphausen. 

(z) The Grenadiers, Light Infantry, and 33rd from the east after 
crossing Haarlem Creek, and the 42nd Highlanders, the attack 
of the last named being farthest south and only a feint at 
first. The south side was to be attacked by nine British Bat- 
talions. 

The 49th Battalion Companies were not in the first instance engaged, 
but Howe mentions that, when Colonel Stirling with the 42nd had taken 
an advanced work despite a vigorous resistance, he was reinforced by two 
battalions of the 2nd Brigade. He does not mention which battalions 
they were, and it is not possible to say with certainty whether the 49th 
was one of them. Captain Trimen, however, in his History of the 35th, 
says they were probably the 5th and 4gth, as the 28th and 35th had no 
casualties on this day. On the whole, it seems highly probable that these 
were the two battalions which shared with the 42nd the credit of decisively 
breaking the enemy lines on this front and causing the complete collapse 
of the defence. The flank companies of the 49th were of course engaged, 
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but, as usual, it is not possible to disentangle their deeds from those of 
their battalions as a whole. 

Howe's victory was complete. With a loss of four hundred and fifty- 
eight killed and wounded, he practically destroyed the American force, 
which lost three thousand three hundred killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Of the British casualties three hundred and thirty were Hessians and only 
one hundred and twenty-eight British. Of these latter eighty-three are 
accounted for in the 42nd. 

On the 18th November Howe sent Cornwallis across North River with 
a force of four thousand five hundred men who landed about eight miles 
above Fort Lee and marched on it. With this force the Battalion Com- 
panies of the 49th did not go, but it is not certain whether its flank com- 
panies were in the two Battalions of Grenadiers and two of Light Infantry 
which formed part of it. Anyhow, they had no fighting, for the garrison 
of Fort Lee, having received timely warning from a deserter, escaped to 
the south, followed by Cornwallis. 

On the 24th November the 2nd Brigade (including the 49th) was sent 
to reinforce Cornwallis; also the 4th Brigade and Fraser’s Highlanders, 
Still there was no fighting in the pursuit, which came to a standstill at the 
River Rariton near Brunswick. 

On the 6th December Howe joined Cornwallis at Brunswick and moved 
on to Princeton, following Washington, who had only about three thousand 
men left. Howe delayed at Princeton, and only reached the Delaware at 
Trenton as Washington completed his passage of the river. 

All boats had been removed from the left bank by Washington. The 
pursuit had to be abandoned, and Howe went into winter quarters. His 
lines were very extended and on the 26th December the enemy surprised 
and inflicted a severe defeat on the Hessians about Trenton. This resulted 
in Cornwallis having to advance on that place on the 2nd January 1777 ; 
but he left the 49th behind in cantonments at Maidenhead, a little south 
of Princeton, so we need not deal with his operations. There appears to 
be nothing noticeable until the 5th May 1777, when a distribution list 
of the army shows that the British Brigades had been reorganized, and 
the 49th had passed from the 2nd to the rst. The distribution was as 
follows : 
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Ist Brigade. 4th, 23rd, 28th, 49th. Under Vaughan. 


2nd_iés,, roth, 27th, goth, 52nd. » Grant. 
3rd_—sés,, 15th, 33rd, 44th, 55th. » Grey. 
4th _,, 17th, 37th, 46th, 64th. » Agnew. 
5th ,, 71st (three Battalions). » Leslie. 
Reserve. 42nd. 


Thanks to drafts from England, the end of May saw Howe with a strength 
of about twenty-seven thousand men. 

He was now about to invade Pennsylvania, for which purpose he 
employed the five Brigades and Reserve just detailed. Altogether, including 
Hessians, he had 13,799 rank and file with him.* 

He had decided to move to Pennsylvania by sea, leaving Clinton to 
defend New York. It was not till the 23rd July that the cessation of 
foul winds enabled him to alter his destination to the Chesapeake. Again 
he encountered adverse winds and was only able to land at Head of Elk 
River on the 25th August. 

Washington, meanwhile, informed of Howe’s designs on Philadelphia, 
was marching south to meet him. Howe himself moved cautiously for- 
ward in the general direction of Philadelphia. The first contact between 
these two forces occurred on the 3rd September, from which date Howe’s 
advanced guard, marching north-east, drove back the advanced parties of 
Americans till, on the roth, Washington’s main body was found beyond 
the Brandy-Wine Creek, a tributary of the right bank of the Delaware, 
which it reaches from the north-west. Howe’s road to Philadelphia crossed 
the creek at Chad’s Ford and astride the road beyond the ford stood Wash- 
ington with a force of some twelve thousand effective men. He had 
prepared the crossing at Chad’s Ford for defence by entrenchments and 
batteries commanding it. It was safe against a frontal attack, and below 
the ford the stream, running rapidly between cliffs, rendered a passage so 
difficult that the American general could afford to entrust the defence of 
his left to his militia. His centre, under his personal command, was at 
Chad’s Ford, whilst his right was entrusted to Sullivan, who had been 
exchanged since his capture at Brooklyn. Sullivan’s men occupied a 

®* The rank-and-file strength of the 49th at this time is given as four hundred, but that, 


o doubt, excludes the flank companies which would be numbered with the battalions to 
which they were attached. 
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couple of miles of woods and broken ground on the left bank of the creek 


above Chad’s Ford. Howe decided to turn Washington’s right, as he had 
turned Putnam’s left at Brooklyn, and to fix his centre about Chad’s Ford. 
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In command of this holding force was the German Knyphausen, with a 
force consisting of the rst Brigade, 2nd Brigade, four Hessian Battalions, 


three of Highlanders, some irregulars, a squadron of cavalry, and ten guns 
and howitzers. For the turning movement Lord Cornwallis was detailed, 
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with the 3rd and 4th British Brigades, two Battalions of Guards, two of 
Grenadiers, three of Hessians, two squadrons and the battalion guns. 

At dawn on the 11th September, the two forces started from Kennett’s 
Square where they had encamped on the previous day. Knyphausen 
moved direct by the road to Chad’s Ford, which was about seven miles 
off. Cornwallis moved well to his left towards the upper part of Brandy- 
Wine Creek. 

By 10 a.m. Knyphausen, constantly skirmishing on the way with Ameri- 
can light troops, was in front of Chad’s Ford where he proceeded to deploy 
his troops and open fire with his guns, in preparation, apparently, for a 
desperate frontal attack. 

Cornwallis, meanwhile, screened by the advance of Knyphausen, had 
not been observed by the American light troops, and had pursued his way 
unmolested. By 2 p.m. he had crossed both branches of the upper Brandy- 
Wine and was marching on Dilworth, on the Philadelphia Road directly 
in Washington’s rear. 

The latter, as soon as he perceived this movement, sent two thousand 
men across the creek at Chad’s Ford to attack Knyphausen, who was 
still marking time, and only threatening an attack. This counter-attack 
was easily driven back. 

Then Washington moved Sullivan to the right to meet Cornwallis. 
Sullivan occupied an eminence just south of the Dilworth Road near Bir- 
mingham Meeting House where, with his flanks well protected by woods, 
he hoped to stop, or at least delay, Cornwallis’ advance. 

At 4 p.m. Cornwallis, after a circuitous march of eighteen miles, was 
in front of Sullivan. He had nineteen battalions, and it cost him only a 
short though severe fight to drive Sullivan’s troops back in confusion, 
from which they only rallied at Dilworth. Some of Cornwallis’ men, 
notably the Guards on his right, had been left behind in the wood fighting, 
but his Hessians were able to come up with the rallied body of Sullivan’s 
force, and again to disperse them. 

When Cornwallis’ turning movement began to take effect, Knyphausen 
opened a real attack on Chad’s Ford. This appears to have been led by 
the 4th and 5th Foot, followed by the 23rd and 49th. Washington had 
already sent back two of his brigades from this part of the field to a position 
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north of Dilworth, to cover Sullivan’s retreat to Chester on the Philadelphia 
Road. 

Knyphausen’s attack had already succeeded in storming the first Ameri- 
can line when the Guards of Cornwallis’ right, who had lost themselves in 
the woods, emerged on the right rear of the Americans on the Chad’s Ford 
front. ‘This completed the defeat of Washington’s centre; but, owing to 
the fall of night, Knyphausen was unable to complete his junction with 
Cornwallis in time to prevent the retreat of part of Washington’s army. 
The retreat was made in great confusion, and the American force narrowly 
escaped complete destruction. 

In the attack at Chad’s Ford the 49th Battalion Companies, who were 
in support, lost one sergeant and two men killed. The wounded were 
Captain Stuart, one drummer, and nine men. 

In the 2nd Light Infantry Battalion with Cornwallis, Captain Wade 
and Lieutenant Armstrong, both of the 49th, were wounded, but, as usual, 
it is not possible to say what casualties in other ranks there were in the 
Grenadier and Light Companies of the Regiment. 

Next day detachments were sent out towards Chester, Concord, and 
Wilmington from the battlefield on which Howe’s army had bivouacked. 

On the 14th the British force was at Wilmington, and on the r6th it 
had to march northwards, as the Schuykill River was unpassable by the 
direct Philadelphia Road. Washington was in front, also making for the 
Schuykill, which he passed and endeavoured to defend by detachments 
at the fords and by obstructions. 

Howe now carried out various manceuvres which we need not describe 
till we come to the night of the zoth September when the American general, 
Wayne, was encamped with fifteen hundred men in the forest in rear of 
the British camp. Howe determined to destroy this force and selected 
Sir C. Grey to do the job with, amongst others, the znd Battalion of Light 
Infantry. In this, commanded by Francis Dundas, there was, as we know, 
the Light Company of the 49th. Grey on this occasion first earned his 
sobriquet of “‘ No Flint.” 

He had ordered, as he always afterwards did in night attacks, that 
there was to be no firing. The men were sent in with unloaded muskets. 
In cases where men already had their arms loaded, and the charges could 
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not be drawn, the flints were removed so as to make sure they could not 
fire. 

The night was very dark and wet, and the Americans had been ordered 
to keep their cartridges dry by wrapping them in theircoats. They thought 
themselves quite safe, and their advance undiscovered. No proper pre- 
cautions were taken. The surprise was a complete success. The British 
were in the midst of the Americans before they were awake, and the bayonet 
was freely used. Of the fifteen hundred about three hundred were killed 
or wounded, and thirty or more taken prisoners. The rest fled in all direc- 
tions. The British only lost a very few men. 

The Americans were furious at this disaster, and were said to have 
threatened to give no quarter in future to the troops who took part in 
it. There were charges of killing the wounded brought against the British, 
which were clearly unfounded, as only fifty-three dead Americans were to 
be found next day. According to Cannon’s History of the 46th, which 
also had a Light Company in the 2nd Battalion, it was decided that the 
companies engaged in the surprise should dye their feathers red, so that 
they might be known in future actions and thus save others, who had not 
been present, from being refused quarter as threatened. The change of 
the colour of their plumes by the Light Company of the 4gth is briefly 
mentioned in the Digest of Service, and the above appears to be 
the probable explanation. The 46th retained the red feathers for their 
Light Company.* 

Howe was able to cross the Schuykill unopposed on the 21st September, 
Washington being then north of him at Skippack Creek. Philadelphia 
was occupied by the British on the 25th, and Howe camped north-west 
of it on the left bank of the Schuykill about Germantown, a village spread 
over about two miles of the road leading north-westward to Washington’s 
camp. Owing to various detachments he had had to make, Howe had 
only about nine thousand men at Germantown, whilst Washington had 
about twelve thousand, of whom two-thirds were regulars and the rest 
militia. Aware of Howe’s weakness, Washington determined on an attempt 
to surprise him with superior forces. Howe’s lines ran generally along 


* For more on this subject see Appendix III on Uniform, etc. 
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the Limekiln Road, which crossed the road leading to Washington’s camp 
about the middle of Germantown and continued, as the Old School Lane, 
to the Schuykill. His left, under Grey, was on the Schuykill. On Grey’s 
right was Knyphausen, whilst Grant was on the right of the vues: There 
were detached posts in front and on the right flank. 

Washington’s plan was to make a feint against Grey with some militia, 
to attack through the village with about five thousand men under Sullivan, 
and to send an equal force, under Greene, round Howe’s right, on which 
it would descend, partly by the Limekiln Road, and partly by the Old 
York Road parallel to it and about three-quarters of a mile to the east of 
it. Howe was not entrenched. He expected the attack, and had notice 
of the American advance about 3 a.m. on the 4th October. 

The first collision was at an outpost called Chew’s House on the main 
road. Here a splendid fight put up by the Light Infantry and the 4oth 
Foot delayed Sullivan, and part of the 4oth shut themselves up in the 
house after the rest had retired, and held on so bravely that Washington, 
to avoid further delay of Sullivan, had to be content with masking it. 
The attack began in a thick mist which concealed the movements of the 
American columns from one another, with the result that Sullivan’s left 
was presently in front of Greene’s right, which, unable to see what was in 
front of it, fired into Sullivan’s left rear and caused a panic. Grey also, 
very feebly attacked by the militia, was able to bring much of his force 
to bear on Sullivan’s nght. 

Greene, with his left, was seriously threatening to drive in the British 
right, but here also Grant was able to send a couple of battalions against 
the right flank of the Americans attacking the 25th and 27th Foot and 
the Guards, who were now forming a line facing north, at right angles to 
the main British front. 

The American attack was a complete failure, and Washington, with a 
loss of six hundred and seventy-three killed and wounded, and four hundred 
prisoners, was compelled to retire. The British lost five hundred and thirty- 
seven killed and wounded, and a handful of prisoners. 

In this action the 49th Battalion Companies appear to have been with 
Grant about the village in the centre. 

The losses of the Regiment were only one drummer and eleven men 
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wounded in the Battalion Companies. No officer of the Regiment appears 
in the casualty lists of the Grenadiers or Light Infantry. 

- Washington now took up his quarters about Valley Forge on the upper 
Schuykill, whilst Howe was busy opening up the Delaware for the passage 
to Philadelphia of the fleet under his brother, Lord Howe. By the 4th 
December this had been sufficiently effected to allow of the army sallying 
from Philadelphia to endeavour to bring Washington to a general engage- 
ment near his camp, which was now at Whitemarsh, fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia. Marching in the night of the 4th-5th, Cornwallis was in 
command of the advanced guard, followed by Knyphausen with the main 
body. On the morning of the 5th, the advanced guard was on Chestnut 
Hill opposite Washington’s right. Here one thousand Americans advanced 
against the Light Infantry commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Abercromby. 
They encountered the 2nd Battalion (in which was the 4gth Light Com- 
pany) and part of the rst, by whom they were driven back with a loss of 
thirty or forty men killed, wounded or prisoners, and a Brigadier captured. 

Finding Washington’s right too strong for attack, the Army remained 
opposite it during the 6th, and on the 7th marched to Poston Edge Hill, 
about a mile from the American left. Finding the hill occupied by about 
ten hundred of the enemy with guns, Cornwallis attacked them with the 
Ist Light Infantry and the 33rd Foot and drove them off with considerable 
loss. Grey was also engaged, but the Battalion Companies of the 49th 
do not appear to have been with him. Nevertheless they appear to have 
had some fighting during the period from the 4th to the 8th December, 
as they are shown to have had five men wounded. Washington declining 
to be drawn out of his camp, which was too strong to be stormed, Howe 
returned to Philadelphia. There was a foraging expedition on the 11th 
December across the Schuykill under Cornwallis, and a skirmish with eight 
hundred of the enemy, but the 49th is not mentioned in connexion with 
this. 

At the end of December 1777 Howe went into winter quarters at Phila- 
delphia, whilst Washington took post about Valley Forge on the upper 
Schuykill. There is nothing to record about the 49th during the rest of 
the winter and the early spring of 1778. A return of the 24th March 1778 
shows the strength of the Battalion Companies as one Lieut.-Colonel, one 
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Major, 5 Captains, 6 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
one Surgeon, one Surgeon’s Mate, rg Sergeants, 13 Drummers, and 273 
rank and file fit for duty. Including those absent on leave, sick, and 
prisoners (22), the total effective strength is given as 24 Sergeants, 16 
Drummers, 360 men, besides officers. At this time Howe had altogether 
in Philadelphia about 19,500 men, of whom about 15,800 were fit for duty. 

Howe, in his despatch of the r1th May 1778, reports the arrival of 
Sir Henry Clinton to take over the command, and also mentions that there 
had been many small expeditions earlier in the spring, some collecting 
supplies, others for the purpose of keeping open the Delaware and com- 
munications with New Jersey and destroying enemy ships on the river. 
One of them is interesting to the 4gth, as its Light Company was engaged 
in it. 

On the night of the 7th May, Major John Maitland, commanding the 
2nd Light Infantry, embarked on the Delaware with his Battalion and 
went up it as far as White Hill, where he disembarked at ro a.m. on the 
8th. There was a considerable force of the enemy near there on the left 
bank, chiefly cavalry. As soon as he had disembarked his 3-pounder bat- 
talion guns, Maitland pushed on two miles to Bordentown. The enemy 
made a stand at a creek on the way which was crossed by a dam, part of 
which was of wood. They had a field piece from which they had only 
time to fire one shot at the wooden part of the dam before Maitland’s men 
rushed them, captured their gun, and then drove them from five more guns 
mounted in the town to command the river. The enemy left fourteen 
dead on the field. In Bordentown several storehouses were burnt by the 
British, and some shipping. Meanwhile, a strong American force had 
collected about Trenton, on which they expected Maitland to advance. 
In this belief he encouraged them by moving forward a short way. Then 
he crossed to the Pennsylvania bank and took up a position to cover a 
British naval force on the river. Next day, Maitland’s Light Infantry 
moved to Bill’s Creek and Bristol, at both of which places shipping was 
burnt. Next morning they embarked and returned to Philadelphia. They 
appear to have had no casualties. On the 8th and gth about forty boats 
and ships were destroyed, two of the latter being described as “‘ frigates ”’ 
of 28 and 32 guns. 
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On the 24th May 1778, Sir Henry Clinton took over the chief command 
from Sir W. Howe, who returned to England. 

The French were now taking a hand on behalf of the revolted colonists, 
and Comte d’Estaing with a powerful fleet, stronger than Lord Howe’s, 
might be expected to block the exit from the Delaware. It had been 
decided to evacuate Philadelphia and fall back on New York, and, under 
the circumstances, Clinton resolved to go by land. On the 18th June he 
left Philadelphia with his little army and crossed the Delaware, at Gloucester 
Point, unmolested by the enemy. His baggage and stores being very large, 
he placed it in charge of Knyphausen, with whom were the 2nd Battalion 
of Light Infantry, the rst and 2nd Infantry Brigades, and other troops. 

Clinton himself remained with the rearguard, in which were the rst 
and 2nd Grenadiers, the Guards, the 4th and 5th Brigades, and others. 

Thus the Light Company of the 49th and the Battalion Companies 
were with Knyphausen, the Grenadier Company with Clinton. 

When Clinton had been six days on the march, so far unmolested, he 
was at Allenstown on the r8th June. News had -now reached him that 
Washington, who had hitherto marched parallel to him beyond the Dela- 
ware, had so far outstripped him as to be able to cross the river and make 
for the Rariton, on which he threatened to bar Clinton’s direct approach 
to New York. Gates, too, after the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
was now marching south to join Washington. In these circumstances, 
Clinton decided to move north-eastwards to Sandy Hook, whence he could 
move his troops to New York by sea. He would move by Freehold and 
the Navesink River. 

On the 28th June he was on the heights short of Freehold. Knyphausen 
started that day at dawn, Clinton not till 8 am. As the latter reached 
the plain of Freehold, he had some skirmishing on his flanks, and found 
he was followed by the enemy, whose artillery began firing on his rear- 
guard about 10 a.m. He was then about three miles from the foot of the 
heights which he had left. The enemy was reported evidently trying to 
get ahead of him and attack Knyphausen, who was then involved in defiles 
of several miles in length. This movement could only be stopped by Clin- 
ton’s attacking and pressing hard the enemy in his rear, so as to compel 
him to bring back the troops on the flanks to reinforce him. Washington 
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was believed to have about twenty thousand men, but it was probable 
that, owing to defiles which he had to pass, he would not be able to bring 
up in time a greater force than Clinton could deal with. 

The enemy’s cavalry being driven back by the Queen’s Light Dragoons, 
Clinton called back one brigade from Knyphausen. As he does not say 
which brigade it was, we cannot say if the Battalion Companies of the 
49th were init. This brigade he placed on his right, the flank most threat- 
ened. He then prepared to attack in the plain, but the enemy fell back 
to the heights where his second line put up a stouter resistance. The 
Grenadiers were left in Freehold Village, whilst the Guards on the right 
attacked and carried the position. 

The enemy then took up a third position, covered in front by a marsh 
across which attack was impossible. Part of the British second line then 
advanced to a point on the enemy’s left, whilst the Light Infantry and 
Queen’s Rangers turned his right. The day was one of stifling heat, and 
many British succumbed to heat-stroke. 

On the enemy evacuating this position, Clinton had attained his object 
in giving Knyphausen time to escape from the defiles, and it would have 
been imprudent to press the enemy farther. As Clinton fell back, the 
Light Infantry had some difficulty in rejoining his left, but were rescued 
by an attack of the rst Grenadiers and the 33rd Foot on the enemy threaten- 
ing their line of retreat. 

Clinton now occupied the enemy’s first position of the morning, aid 
remained in it till ro p.m., when he slipped away and rejoined Knyphausen, 
who had only had to beat off a few small attacks by the American brigades 
on the flanks, before they were recalled to oppose Clinton. Clinton esti- 
mated that twelve thousand of the enemy had been engaged. 

As no casualties are recorded in the 49th Battalion Companies or the 
other regiments of the rst Brigade, it appears probable that it was not 
the brigade recalled from Knyphausen in the morning. Similarly, it seems 
improbable that the 2nd Light Infantry Battalion was seriously engaged. 

The total British casualties were three hundred and fifty-eight, but 
none are put down to the 49th, and none of their officers are among the 
casualties of the Grenadiers and Light Infantry. Still the Grenadier Com- 
pany, if not the Light Company also, must have been engaged. If they 
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had casualties in other ranks, they cannot be disentangled from those of 
the battalions to which they were attached. 

After the action at Freehold, Clinton retired unmolested to Sandy Hook 
where he embarked, and reached New York on the 5th July. 

On the 8th July, four thousand French troops on the fleet commanded 
by Count d’Estaing arrived off the mouth of the Delaware, and, having 
failed to catch Lord Howe in the river as had been hoped, proceeded to 
operate against the British southern force in Rhode Island. With that 
we have no concern, though we shall presently come across d’Estaing in 
another place. 

Clinton, who had gone from New York by sea with five thousand men 
to the aid of Pigott at Rhode Island, only arrived there on the rst Sep- 
tember, when he found that Pigott had worked out his own salvation, the 
Franco-American enterprise against him had broken up, and d’Estaing 
had gone to Boston to refit. Clinton, therefore, returned to New York, 
where he remained inactive during the remaining period of the service of 
the 49th in America. He does not appear to have taken them with him 
to Rhode Island ; nor did they go with Grey’s expedition to burn American 
shipping and stores. We know that on the 7th July they were quartered 
in Staten Island. On the 28th September Grey made a dash for an American 
dragoon regiment which he succeeded in surrounding and taking. In this 
affair the 2nd Light Infantry, with the 49th Light —s" in it, played 
the principal part. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CAPTURE OF ST. LUCIA. SERVICE AT HOME. 
RETURN TO THE WEST INDIES. BARBADOS AND ST. VINCENT. 


1778-1792 

T was now necessary to send a force to the West Indies to oppose the 

| French, and Clinton’s force, none too strong as it was for its task, 

was drawn upon by orders from England. On the 8th October Clin- 
ton writes that he hopes shortly to send troops, though he strongly objects 
to sending British troops, and would prefer to send Hessians. Neverthe- 
less, he had to comply, and on the 3rd November Major-General Grant 
sailed with the force in fifty-nine transports, convoyed by Admiral Hotham’s 
warships. With Grant were the 4th, 5th, r5th, 27th, 28th, 35th, 4oth, 
46th, 49th, and 55th Foot, and one hundred and ninety-three artillery- 
men. 
On the same day, the coincidence being by chance not by design, the 
French Admiral d’Estaing sailed from Boston, also bound for the West 
Indies, where he hoped to wipe out the British before the garrisons of the 
Islands could receive succour. 

Unknown to one another, the two fleets were sailing parallel, and at 
times were so close that a British transport carrying horses was, says Grant’s 
despatch of the 3rst December, separated from Hotham’s fleet on the 27th 
November, and blown into and captured by d’Estaing’s. After that, the 
French commander must have known of the proximity to windward of 
Hotham. 

Though d’Estaing had the shorter distance to go to Martinique, he only 
arrived there twenty-four hours before Hotham reached Barbados on the 
roth December. At Barbados Hotham and Grant found Admiral Barring- 


ton, who was determined to seize the initiative by an immediate offensive 
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against the French Island of St. Lucia, about one hundred miles north- 
west of Barbados, and only about thirty miles south of Martinique. With 
the north-east trade winds, the voyage to St. Lucia was easy for both 
parties. There was no time to be lost, and Barrington was ready to sail 
with his fleet, which was considerably weaker than d’Estaing’s, on the 12th 
December. 

Grant had left New York with five thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
men of the Regiments already enumerated. Of these five hundred and 
twenty-four belonged to the 49th which, like other Regiments of the force, 
had received back its flank companies from Clinton’s Grenadier and Light 
Infantry Battalions. Grant again separated these to form part of a Bat- 
talion each of Grenadiers and Light Infantry which, with the 5th Fusiliers, 
formed his Reserve Brigade, which he placed under the command of General 
Medows (afterwards Sir William Medows, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Bombay). Major Harris (afterwards Lord Harris of Seringapatam) 
commanded the Grenadiers, Sir James Murray the Light Infantry. The 
Battalion Companies of the 49th were posted to Grant’s 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, commanded by Sir Henry Calder. The 49th was commanded by 
Major Brown. 

Barrington and Grant were off the west coast of St. Lucia on the after- 
noon of the 13th December, and Medows, with the Reserve Brigade, at 
once landed at Grand Cul de Sac, the next bay to the south of Castries 
Bay, the fine harbour in the north-west of the Island. 

Though the boats were somewhat annoyed by the fire of a field-gun, 
which was afterwards captured, Medows’ force landed without serious 
difficulty, and forthwith proceeded to storm the heights which separated 
the north side of Cul de Sac Bay from Castries Bay, on which they look 
down. | 
They were defended by M. de Micoud, the French Governor, with such 
troops and militia as he had in garrison. The heights, and a four-gun 
battery which commanded the entrance of the harbour, were taken and 
the French took refuge on the mountain and in the fort of Morne Fortuné 
south-east of Castries Bay, eight hundred and fifty feet above sea 
level. 

The same evening General Prescott landed, with five regiments, to 
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guard the environs of Cul de Sac Bay, and by means of advanced posts 
to keep in communication with Medows’ reserve. 

At daybreak on the 14th, Medows, supported by Prescott with the 
rest of the force, marched to drive the French from Morne Fortuné. As 
Grant admits, M. de Micoud made the best defence he could, but his troops 
were inferior in numbers as well as quality. He was forced back from 
position to position, and Morne Fortuné was taken, apparently without 
great difficulty. De Tercier, who was with d’Estaing, says the garrison 
did not exceed three hundred Regulars, of whom one-third were sick. 
Colin Lindsay says there was no resistance beyond a few cannon shot, and 
a volley of musketry treacherously fired by country people when a surgeon 
came out to surrender the sick. With Morne Fortuné were taken the 
Governor’s House, the hospitals, barracks, and a quantity of stores and 
ammunition. The Governor, and the remains of his garrison, retired into 
the interior of the Island. 

Prescott was at once sent off to seize all batteries about the harbour 
and prepare them for defence. Medows, after a short halt, marched round 
the harbour to occupy the Peninsula of Vigie, which projected seawards 
from the northern shore of the harbour and protected its mouth on that 
side. 

Sir Henry Calder, with the 2nd Brigade, in which were the Battalion 
Companies of the 49th, was sent to guard the landing-place in Cul de Sac 
Bay, to keep up communication with the fleet, and to occupy several of 
the heights on the south of the Castries Harbour which had been taken 
by Medows on the r3th. Within an hour of the last French surrender, 
d’Estaing’s fleet was seen in the distance from the Governor’s House. 
News of events at St. Lucia had reached Martinique in the morning of the 
x4th, and d’Estaing had embarked his troops so hurriedly that there was 
no time to get guns on board. He had twenty-four ships in all, thirteen 
of them two-deckers, besides some fifty sloops as transports. 

In the morning of the 15th d’Estaing, in the Languedoc, bore down on 
the Careenage Harbour (Castries Bay). But the Languedoc was hit by 
shots from what two days before had been a French battery. After firing 
one broadside she bore away. 

The French Admiral next appeared, with ten, and later twelve, ships 
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of the line, bearing down on Barrington’s little fleet guarding the trans- 
ports in Cul de Sac Bay. But, after what Grant describes as two “ flimsy ”’ 
attacks, d’Estaing abandoned this object also in the afternoon. Barring- 
ton’s fleet only consisted of two ships of 74, two of 64 guns, and three 


frigates. 


In the morning of 


Scale of Miles L the 16th the French 
| Ene cer ae re (, 


Admiral landed nine 
thousand troops in 
Anse du Choc, the next 
bay to the north of 
Castries. Many of these 
he had collected from 
the French Islands, 
hoping with them to 
make an end of the 
British in the West 
Indies. Next morning 
(r7th) Grant openly 
withdrew two advanced 
piquets which he had 
never intended to de- 
fend, a movement 
which, though no shot 
was fired, so encour- 
aged the French as to 
induce d’Estaing to 
resolve on a vigorous 
attack on Medows in the strong position which he had occupied on the 
Vigie promontory. 

The night of the r7th-r8th was very wet, as had been its predecessors, 
and the weather only cleared about 7 a.m. on the 18th. The Vigie Penin- 
sula, projecting from the northern shore of Castries Bay, was connected 
with the mainland by a narrow neck. On the mainland side of the neck 
were two hills, on which Medows had posted five companies of Light Infantry 
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under Captain Downing of the 55th. It is not known if the 49th Company 
was one of them. Against these the enemy advanced with a strength of 
two battalions. Surrounded in this advanced position, the Light Infantry 
put to flight the whole of the Martinique Regiment, and succeeded in escap- 
ing over the connecting neck to the main position on the promontory. 
But a party which came up against a regular French Regiment were all 
killed or taken. Captains Downing and Warren, both of the 55th, were 
among those taken. 

The whole French force was now advancing over the neck in three 
columns against the British main position on the hill in which the Vigie 
promontory ended, and which Medows had entrenched. D’Estaing himself 
led the French right column, M. de Lovendahl the centre, and the Marquis 
de Bouille the left. Their total strength was about five thousand men, 
the rest being left to watch and prevent any attack by the main British 
force at Morne Fortuné and on the hills on the south of Castries Bay. 

The Light Infantry again tried to advance against these columns alone, 
but found themselves in danger of being cut off. They only escaped from 
their perilous position owing to the thickness of the bush. 

Medows’ guns on his main position now began to fire on the enemy, 
who were already within musket shot and were firing grape and 3-lb. shot. 
The French columns advanced against this fire without firing a shot, though 
they were losing very heavily. One column twice gave way but was rallied 
at once under fire. Then they halted before attacking a third time. 

The British, too, were suffermg, though much less heavily, and their 
ammunition was beginning to run short, as they had started with only 
thirty rounds per man of ball ammunition. Firing was stopped by order, 
and the handful of British (there were only thirteen hundred) fell back to 
the top of the Vigie Hill. For some time they bore the enemy's fire, care- 
fully husbanding the five rounds they still had. Then fresh supplies were 
brought across the harbour from the French stores taken on the r4th. 
The French in their attack were suffering from the enfilading fire of batteries 
placed on the southern side of the harbour. The guns were some of those 
which had been captured at the first landing by the British. When the 
enemy charged right up to the British entrenchment they were met with 
a single volley and then with the bayonet. Then they fled in confusion, 
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but Medows was far too weak to follow. The fight had lasted from 8 a.m. 
till rr a.m. The losses on the British side were: 
Killed. Wounded. Missing. 


Light Infantry . : : 6 46 5 
Grenadiers : ; 3 72 - 
55th. : ; : : I 15 - 
Artillery, etc. ‘ : I 3 I 

II 136 6 


Among these no officer was killed, and among the nine who were wounded 
none was of the 49th. How many of the casualties in other ranks may 
have belonged to the Grenadier and Light Companies of the Regiment is, 
as usual, unrecorded. Both were certainly engaged in this severe but 
successful fight. There were no casualties in the Battalion Companies 
which of course had no share in Medows’ fight. On the French side the 
losses were terrible—four hundred dead lay on the field, and it was admitted 
by the enemy that their dangerously wounded numbered five hundred, 
with six hundred less severe cases. Medows left the job of burying their 
own dead to the French, who sent a flag of truce to ask for permission. 
They were also allowed to carry off their wounded, for whom they gave 
a receipt, and agreed to account for them as prisoners-of-war. The burial 
of the dead was so perfunctorily done by the French that Medows had to 
send out and have it properly completed, in order to avoid the pestilential 
stench which would otherwise have reached the Vigie with the prevailing 
east wind. Grant considers that Medows’ dispositions were masterly. He 
was wounded in the arm early in the day, but remained on duty. Harris, 
commanding the Grenadiers, and Sir James Murray, at the head of the 
Light Infantry, are also highly praised, and Grant remarks that his artillery 
had been most effective. Most of its guns had been captured from the 
French Batteries at the first landing. Three 12-pounders on Vigie had 
played a great part in the repulse of the French, who were also flanked 
by batteries of captured guns from the south side of the harbour. 

The many courtesies on both sides after the battle contrast strangely 
with the practice in modern war, as exemplified in rg14-1918. The follow- 
ing passage from Colin Lindsay is worth quoting as muevonne light infantry 
tactics in the two armies: 
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** They (the French) were inquisitive to know if they were actually our 
“ chasseurs ’ which we had in front; for the French ‘ chasseurs’ are never 
supposed to make any serious resistance; ‘ but they retired,’ said they, 
“and they advanced—they broke and they rallied : and when we no longer 
saw a single man, we received a heavy volley in every direction.’ It must 
be observed that the Light Infantry themselves say that they did not 
charge, as we imagined, when the enemy gave way. Probably this 
unexpected method of defence had struck the enemy with consterna- 
tion.”’ 

For some days after his defeat d’Estaing remained on the Island, erecting 
batteries but making no further attempt against Grant’s force, which was 
too weak to take the offensive. On the 29th December, at daybreak, the 
British saw that the French expedition was gone and had returned to 
Martinique. Next day the Governor, with what remained of the French 
garrison in the interior, capitulated to Grant and Barrington. 

On the 6th January 1779 Admiral Byron, with a fresh British fleet, 
arrived from Rhode Island and superseded Barrington in the naval com- 
mand. So short was he of Marines that he at once asked Grant to supply 
his needs with soldiers. Grant was strongly opposed to Lord George 
Germaine’s favourite plan of scattering the British troops about the West 
India Islands in small detachments. He was very strongly impressed with 
the importance of his conquest of St. Lucia, an island which, as he said 
more than once, ‘‘in a manner looks into the Harbour of Martinique.” 
Whilst he positively refused to send troops to garrison or reinforce other 
islands, he was quite willing to help Byron in his difficulty about Marines, 
and on the latter’s engaging to return them, or what remained of them, 
when he was able to do so, he gave him five hundred soldiers to act as 
Marines. These five hundred men were made up from small detachments 
from the regiments in St. Lucia, probably about fifty men from each. The 
49th furnished its quota, though we have found no evidence as to its exact 
strength and composition. From notes collected by Colonel Gerald Boyle, 
and kindly placed by him at our disposal, we are able to give the following 
regarding this service of part of the Regiment on board ship. It was 
present in two naval actions off Martinique, one to windward and one to 
leeward. After the former the Cornwall was so badly damaged that she 
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but Medows was far too weak to follow. The fight had lasted from 8 a.m. 
till rr a.m. The losses on the British side were: 
Killed. Wounded, Missing. 


Light Infantry. : : 6 46 5 
Grenadiers : : 3 72 - 
55th . : : : : I 15 - 
Artillery, etc. : ‘ I 3 I 

II 136 6 


Among these no officer was killed, and among the nine who were wounded 
none was of the 49th. How many of the casualties in other ranks may 
have belonged to the Grenadier and Light Companies of the Regiment is, 
as usual, unrecorded. Both were certainly engaged in this severe but 
successful fight. There were no casualties in the Battalion Companies 
which of course had no share in Medows’ fight. On the French side the 
losses were terrible—four hundred dead lay on the field, and it was admitted 
by the enemy that their dangerously wounded numbered five hundred, 
with six hundred less severe cases. Medows left the job of burying their 
own dead to the French, who sent a flag of truce to ask for permission. 
They were also allowed to carry off their wounded, for whom they gave 
a receipt, and agreed to account for them as prisoners-of-war. The burial 
of the dead was so perfunctorily done by the French that Medows had to 
send out and have it properly completed, in order to avoid the pestilential 
stench which would otherwise have reached the Vigie with the prevailing 
east wind. Grant considers that Medows’ dispositions were masterly. He 
was wounded in the arm early in the day, but remained on duty. Harris, 
commanding the Grenadiers, and Sir James Murray, at the head of the 
Light Infantry, are also highly praised, and Grant remarks that his artillery 
had been most effective. Most of its guns had been captured from the 
French Batteries at the first landing. Three 12-pounders on Vigie had 
played a great part in the repulse of the French, who were also flanked 
by batteries of captured guns from the south side of the harbour. 

The many courtesies on both sides after the battle contrast strangely 
with the practice in modern war, as exemplified in 1914-1918. The follow- 
ing passage from Colin Lindsay is worth quoting as perenne light infantry 
tactics in the two armies: 
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** They (the French) were inquisitive to know if they were actually our 
*chasseurs ’ which we had in front; for the French ‘ chasseurs’ are never 
supposed to make any serious resistance; ‘ but they retired,’ said they, 
“and they advanced—they broke and they rallied: and when we no longer 
saw a single man, we received a heavy volley in every direction.’ It must 
be observed that the Light Infantry themselves say that they did not 
charge, as we imagined, when the enemy gave way. Probably this 
unexpected method of defence had struck the enemy with consterna- 
tion.”’ 

For some days after his defeat d’Estaing remained on the Island, erecting 
batteries but making no further attempt against Grant’s force, which was 
too weak to take the offensive. On the 29th December, at daybreak, the 
British saw that the French expedition was gone and had returned to 
Martinique. Next day the Governor, with what remained of the French 
garrison in the interior, capitulated to Grant and Barrington. 

On the 6th January 1779 Admiral Byron, with a fresh British fleet, 
arrived from Rhode Island and superseded Barrington in the naval com- 
mand. So short was he of Marines that he at once asked Grant to supply 
his needs with soldiers. Grant was strongly opposed to Lord George 
Germaine’s favourite plan of scattering the British troops about the West 
India Islands in small detachments. He was very strongly impressed with 
the importance of his conquest of St. Lucia, an island which, as he said 
more than once, “in a manner looks into the Harbour of Martinique.” 
Whilst he positively refused to send troops to garrison or reinforce other 
islands, he was quite willing to help Byron in his difficulty about Marines, 
and on the latter’s engaging to return them, or what remained of them, 
when he was able to do so, he gave him five hundred soldiers to act as 
Marines. These five hundred men were made up from small detachments 
from the regiments in St. Lucia, probably about fifty men from each. The 
49th furnished its quota, though we have found no evidence as to its exact 
strength and composition. From notes collected by Colonel Gerald Boyle, 
and kindly placed by him at our disposal, we are able to give the following 
regarding this service of part of the Regiment on board ship. It was 
present in two naval actions off Martinique, one to windward and one to 
leeward. After the former the Cornwall was so badly damaged that she 
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sank on return to harbour at St. Lucia. No lives were lost, as all on board 
were rescued from the rigging or the forecastle. 

In the middle of 1779 an enemy convoy bound for Port Royal was seen 
off Martinique. When the British attempted to cut it off the convoy was 
run ashore and its crews escaped. The ships were seized by the British 
and those which could not be got off were burnt. The rest were taken to 
St. Lucia. When the work of getting the ships off had been in progress 
for some days the enemy on shore established a small post with two “‘ grass- 
hopper ”’ guns by the fire of which three men were killed and several wounded. 
It was determined to get rid of this annoyance and Captain Wemyss of 
the 49th landed with a party at night. Making a circuit through the 
forest he appeared at dawn in rear of the fort and after a volley had been 
fired the post was rushed without incurring much resistance from the 
garrison which had been surprised. The guns were brought off by Captain 
Wemyss. Shortly after this the French managed to slip over a force to 
Grenada, to relieve which island detachments of troops were put on board 
transports at Gross Islet Bay, St. Lucia, and sailed for Grenada. There 
it was found that the French were in great force. The British transports 
were ordered to make the best of their way to a friendly port whilst the 
fleet covered their retirement. In doingso the warships were engaged with 
the enemy and the 49th men on them are stated to have had heavy losses. 

Grant, who was in bad health, was anxious to return to Europe, but 
in his despatch of the 6th January 1779 he expresses his intention, before 
doing so, of making St. Lucia impregnable. Accordingly, his troops were 
set to work at fortifying the Harbour and Morne Fortuné and clearing the 
woods surrounding the latter which, though a breezy situation, was rendered 
unhealthy by the proximity of dense vegetation. 

The Island was at this time one of the most unhealthy in the West 
Indies. Curiously enough, on the principle that it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody any good, the terrible hurricane in 1780 had the effect, by 
the clearance it effected, of making St. Lucia very much more healthy. 
By the 1st April 1779 the 49th had already lost fourteen men from disease, 
including Captain Cadogan and Quartermaster Archer, and had well over 
one hundred sick in hospital. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
they still had four men in hospital suffering from wounds, evidently incurred 
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in the fight of the 18th December 1778. This shows that the Grenadier 
and Light Companies of the Regiment must have had casualties in that 
action. 

On the 3rd April Grant had reported home that, though there were 
not many bad cases in his force, “‘ the sick list is alarming.” — 

In addition to an unhealthy climate, and in aggravation of its effects, 
the troops had many other troubles and inconveniences to suffer. Supplies 
were constantly short, pay was in arrears, living was most expensive, and 
shelter, especially on Morne Fortuné, was quite insufficient. 

Though there were occasional alarms of fresh attempts on the Island 
by d’Estaing, they did not materialize. Onthe 5th Apnil 1779 the rank- 
and-file strength of the 49th was shown as five hundred and eight. On 
the rst February it had only been three hundred and thirty-nine. The 
increase is due to the fact that, in the interval, the Grenadier and Light 
Companies had been returned to the Regiment, on the dissolution of the 
battalions to which they had been attached for active operations. 

By the end of May, Grant had been required to send back to New York, 
under Prescott, a large part of his force, and had detailed for this purpose 
the 4th, r5th, 28th, goth and 55th Regiments. 

He still insisted on a comparatively strong garrison for St. Lucia, to 
consist of the 27th, 35th and 49th. About this time Admiral Byron asked 
that the five hundred men lent him to act as Marines might be increased 
to ten hundred. Grant decided to give him the whole of the 5th and 46th, 
and the detachments of the 27th, 35th and 49th were returned to their 
Regiments. 

On the 1st July Grant left St. Lucia on Byron’s fleet, on which also 
were the troops for New York. 

The command at St. Lucia was made over to Sir Henry Calder with 
the three Regiments mentioned as garrison. When he took over charge 
the effective strength of the 49th was four hundred and seventy-two, of 
whom one hundred and twenty-three were sick in hospital. 

Sir John Vaughan presently came out as Commander-in-Chief and on 
the 21st September 1779 we find him writing to the Secretary of State a 
most miserable account of the state of St. Lucia, where he then was. There 
were still complaints of pay in arrears, of the dearness of living, of insuffi- 
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ciency of shelter, and of absence of officers who shirked the West Indies 
and, as far as possible, remained in Europe on various pretexts. To add 
to all this, the recent hurricane had worked havoc, and officers and men 
were petitioning for compensation for the losses, which they could ill afford 
to bear, caused by the destruction of their property in the storm. 

The strength of the garrison went on dwindling owing to sickness. 
By the 29th October 1779, of 430 effectives in the 49th 192 were sick. On 
the 30th December 1779 there were 204 sick out of an effective strength 
of only 398. 

At last, on the 25th June 1780, there is a letter from the Deputy- 
Adjutant General to the Secretary of State saying that the Commander- 
in-Chief (Vaughan) had ordered the 4th and 49th to be drafted, and that 
the Officers and N,C.O.s would presently embark for England. 

In a despatch of the 6th July 1780, Vaughan writes: ‘“‘ Many of the 
regiments being so extremely weak, particularly those at St. Lucia, to 
answer the service I have ordered the 4th and 4gth to be drafted. The 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and one Private per Company of these 
corps are now on their passage to England.’’ The unfortunate rank and 
file had been drafted to other regiments, and probably the majority ended 
their lives in the hated West Indies. Enlistment in those days was still 
for an unlimited period, which only terminated with the death or complete 
breakdown of the man. In some cases it had begun at a very tender age. 

Of the doings of the Regiment between their return in skeleton form 
to England in July 1780 and their return to the West Indies in 1788, the 
record is scanty. The monthly returns from October 1762 till February 
1788 are not in the Public Record Office. 

We have, however, with the aid of the muster rolls, succeeded in tracing 
generally the regiment’s stations in Ireland, though no details beyond the 
names of places are available. 

In January 1781 the 49th was at Cork and in March at Belfast, where 
it remained till the autumn of 1782. 

From October 1782 till July 1783 it was at Waterford. It then moved 
to Dublin till the end of the year. 

In April 1784 it was at Killough, Newry, and Dundalk, returning in 
July to Belfast, with one company detached at Coleraine. After the end 
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of 1784, when it was still at Belfast, the muster rolls are missing till we 
find the Regiment in April 1786 at Londonderry, with detachments at 
Enniskillen, Omagh, and Strabane. In July 1786 it was at Wexford, 
Waterford, Duncannon Fort and Arklow till July 1787, when it was at 
Kinsale, where it remained till January 1788. 

For that month the muster rolls are dated on board the transports 
Eliza, Swan and Alexander. 

The 49th, it will be seen, was in Ireland when there issued the orders 
of the 31st July 1782 by which county titles were assigned to Infantry 
Regiments, in addition to their number. 

Under these orders the 49th became the “ 4gth or Hertfordshire Regi- 
ment of Foot.” There seems to have been no particular reason why Hert- 
fordshire should have been selected for the 49th, which had no previous 
connexion with that county. Selections seem to have been made on no 
principle. Very often a county title was given to a regiment which hap- 
pened at the time to be quartered in the county, but this could not be done 
in the case of either the 49th or the 66th, as both were in Ireland in 1782. 

The monthly return dated 1st February 1788 shows the head-quarters 
of the 49th on board the transport Elsza in Cork Harbour with Sir Henry 
Calder as Lieut.-Colonel in command. Since the last return (which is 
missing) two hundred and fifty-three men had joined, and the rank-and- 
file strength was five hundred and eighty-four, only six short of the sanc- 
tioned establishment. 

The next return available shows the Regiment in Carlisle Bay, Bar- 
bados, with a rank-and-file strength of five hundred and eighty-one, on the 
Ist April 1788. In Barbados the Regiment remained till after January 
1792, for we find it there in that month, whilst the next available monthly 
return shows it at Port Augusta, Jamaica, on the rst May 1792. A letter 
from General Williamson, Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica, shows that it 
had arrived in the Island in two detachments on the 5th and 7th February 
1792, and was to go to Port Augusta. 

We have been unable to trace any account of the doings of the Regi- 
ment either in Barbados or during the period of its stay in Jamaica from 
February 1792 till its despatch to St. Domingo now to be related. There 


seems no reason to suppose that anything of importance to it occurred. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ST. DOMINGO. HOME SERVICE. THE OSTEND EXPEDITION. 
1792-1798 
E have now come to the period of the disastrous operations in 
\ V) St. Domingo, or rather in the western one-third portion of that 
Island which was a French possession, the eastern portion 
being Spanish. 

Put quite briefly, the position in French St. Domingo was this. Asa 
result of the machinations of the delegates of the French Republic, the 
whole colony was in a state of the wildest confusion and anarchy. There 
were Royalists and Republicans opposing one another amongst the whites, 
the negroes were incited to take part with the Republicans, and the mulattoes 
were also divided. After much negotiation, first in England and later 
with General Adam Williamson, the Governor of Jamaica, it was arranged 
that, in return for British assistance in restoring order in the French part 
of the Island, it was to be surrendered by the planters and others, the 
opponents of the Republican Government, to the British for the period 
of the war at any rate. The principal part in these negotiations on the 
part of the planters was played by one Charmilli, a person of anything 
but reliable character. A capitulation was signed by Charmilli and others, 
and Williamson then proceeded with his mission of re-establishmg order 
and suppressing the anarchy and rebellion in the French possession. He 
had in Jamaica at that time seven battalions of infantry, of which the 
49th was one, besides a regiment of dragoons, and three companies of 
artillery. 

On the gth September 1793, Commander Ford’s squadron sailed for 
St. Domingo. On board he carried the 13th Regiment, the flank companies 


of the 49th, and four field guns, this small force of about seven hundred 
50 
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men being under the command of Lieut.-Colonel John Whitelocke of the 
13th. 

In the western end of St. Domingo is a large bay known as the Bight 
of Léogane, bounded on the north by a peninsula some fifty miles in length, 
whilst another longer peninsula extends about one hundred and twenty 
miles on the southern side of the Bight. The bottom or eastern shore of 
the Bight, which is seventy or eighty miles across between the peninsulas, 
is formed by the mainland running generally north and south. On the 
19th September, Ford’s ships arrived at Jérémie on the north shore of the 
southern peninsula near its head. The expedition was welcomed by the 
inhabitants, who were mostly friends of Charmilli and his party. The 
troops were at once landed and Ford sailed again for Mole St. Nicolas, 
situated at the western extremity of the northern peninsula and described 
as the “ Gibraltar of the West Indies.’”” Here, too, he was welcomed by 
the garrison, then in fear of an attack by the revolted negroes. He sent 
to Whitelocke for one of the two flank companies of the 4gth which had 
been left at Jérémie. It appears, however, that Whitelocke sent the 
Grenadier Company of the 13th, instead of one of the flank companies of 
the 49th. The small detachment of Dillon’s French Regiment at Mole 
St. Nicolas passed over to the British service, and the rest of the garrison 
swore allegiance to the British and gave over the place with large amounts 
of war material. 

Williamson now sent over, from Jamaica to Mole St. Nicolas, the Bat- 
talion Companies of the 49th under Lieut.-Colonel Dansey, who took com- 
mand at Mole St. Nicolas. He took only five companies with him, the 
remaining three following later. The five landed from the [phigensa and 
Penelope frigates on the 11th and 13th October. 

The British at Mole St. Nicolas then consisted of the Battalion Com- 
panies of the 49th and the Grenadiers of the 13th, whilst the rest of the 
13th, the two flank companies of the 49th, and the guns were with White- 
locke at Jérémie. | 

Early in October, Whitelocke conceived a plan for the capture of Tiburon 
some thirty miles south-west of Jérémie at the extremity of the southern — 
peninsula. He was to proceed with troops by sea whilst a native force 
was to attack from the land side. Whitelocke duly arrived off Tiburon on 
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the 3rd October, but the land force failed to put in an appearance. White- 
locke made some attempt at landing with the three hundred men he had, 
but after losing ten men wounded (one of them mortally) he decided to 
withdraw and sailed back to Jérémie. There is nothing to show if the 
flank companies of the 49th took a hand in this affair, but it is probable 
they did, as Whitelocke would naturally take all his flank companies for 
such an enterprise. 


Scale of Miles 


40 20 zo 


St. DomINGo. 


Meanwhile, Dansey had reported that Mole St. Nicolas, though strong 
on the sea side, was commanded by hills on the land side, and that he was 
threatened with an attack from Jean Rabel to the north-east of the place. 
He had not yet received his remaining three companies by the 25th October. 
He was short of troops and some of the French had deserted. Williamson, 
in Jamaica, was likewise short of men, but he eventually sent, in December, 
the flank companies of the 62nd to Mole St. Nicolas, where sickness had 
already began to exact its toll from the British troops. Dansey himself 
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had died and been succeeded in command of the Mole by Captain James 
Grant, of the 13th, who was, on Williamson’s recommendation, appointed 
to the vacant Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 49th. The parishes of Haiti now 
began to make offers of surrender, aniong them those of St. Marc, about 
the centre of the eastern end of the Bight, and Gonailves farther north. 
This necessitated the further weakening of the Mole by the despatch of 
small detachments to hoist the British flag at the surrendering places. 

Amongst these was Lieutenant Milner of the 49th who was sent, with 
only one British soldier, to St. Marc to hoist the Colours. There was some 
difficulty about this, but eventually the British flag was flying over St. 
Marc. Captain Thomas Brisbane was now sent there, with a detachment 
of forty-eight of his own (49th) Regiment and twenty of Dillon’s French 
Regiment, and invested by Grant, on his own authority, with the local 
rank of brevet-major. Brisbane appears to have been a man of remark- 
able personality who should have gone far had he not lost his life in St. 
Domingo. His difficulties at St. Marc, with only a handful of British to 
stiffen the local levies, were enormous, and his wonderful success against 
them was acknowledged on all hands. So weak was he that he was obliged 
to decline the proffered surrender of Mirebalais parish, as he had not men 
to occupy it. Still matters seemed to be going well on the whole, and 
local levies of French and negroes were rapidly collecting to aid the British. 
The mulatto levies were few, as they were dissatisfied with the position 
assigned to them under the capitulation. 

In December 1793 Grant reports that there were only three captains 
with the 49th—Brisbane, Vincent, and Burton, the two latter being in 
command of the flank companies at Jérémie. Grant hoped that the Regi- 
ment would not be “ drafted.”” It then had only three hundred and sixty- 
six rank and file out of its full complement of six hundred. Williamson 
was at the time assuming that it and other regiments were certain to be 
drafted. When Brisbane landed at St. Marc on the 12th December 1793, 
he found that the French detachment there refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, though they would swear to serve their own King as against the 
French Republic. They numbered one hundred and thirty armed men, but 
Brisbane boldly told them that, unless they laid down their arms at once, 
he would despatch them all either to Jamaica or to the Mole. This they 
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refused, whereupon Brisbane formed up his small detachment of the 49th 
and Dillon’s Regiment with loaded muskets, and marched them up to 
within thirty yards of the malcontents who, being overawed, quietly went 
on board the ships. They were allowed to take their arms and Colours 
with them, but apparently no ammunition. Very soon afterwards half of 
them returned and duly took the oath of allegiance to King George. Bris- 
bane had with him but sixty regulars, some of them of the 49th and some 
of Dillon’s, so his action was marked by remarkable courage and resolution. 

Grant, from the Mole, went out on the 19th December, to Jean Rabel 
with only seventy men, commanded by two subalterns of the 49th, to accept 
the surrender of the place which had been tendered. We must now return 
for a little to the flank companies of the 49th with Whitelocke at Jérémie. 
That Officer had now arranged a second attack on Tiburon, where he had 
failed on the 3rd October. He arranged with the colonials in the neigh- 
bourhood that they should post themselves inland of Tiburon to cut off 
the retreat of its garrison, while he himself would attack from the sea. 
He took with him in three frigates a part of the 13th and 2oth including 
their flank companies * ; also the flank companies of the 49th. These six 
flank companies were placed under the command of Major Brent Spencer 
of the 13th and were told off for the first landing. 

In the evening of the 2nd February 1794, Spencer’s little force pushed 
off in boats from the frigates lying off Tiburon. As the boats grounded 
they were fired on from the shore, but the men never hesitated. They 
were out of the boats charging the enemy in gallant fashion in an instant. 
The defenders of the shore broke at once at the sight of cold steel (for there 
was no firing before the charge). The rest of the 13th and 2oth were then 
landed, and during the night the enemy abandoned all their posts at and 
about Tiburon, and fled for the interior. Most of them escaped, owing 
to the slackness of the auxiliaries who were supposed to cut them off. In 
this affair the Light Company of the 49th had one man killed and one 
wounded. There were no casualties in the Grenadier Company. The 
strength of the enemy was estimated at six hundred and fifty blacks and 
two hundred mulattoes. 


* The Grenadiers of the 13th had apparently come back from the Mole when it was 
reinforced by the Battalion Companies of the 49th. 
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As Léogane had surrendered at the same time as St. Marc and other 
parishes, the British now held the western part of the southern peninsula 
with a very small British force supported by local levies of all colours, 
including a negro force under a black of the name of Jean Kina. 

The fort of Acul, west of Léogane, was still in the possession of the 
enemy, and Whitelocke now prepared to reduce it and other places barring 
the approach to the capital, Port au Prince, from the west. 

Acul was too far from the sea for ships to aid with their fire, so Baron 
Montalembert was sent by sea with two hundred colonials and one gun. 
He was ordered to land at 5 a.m. on the 19th February 1794, to attack 
Acul from the west and cut off the retreat of its garrison. 

Whitelocke was marchmg on Acul at 4 a.m. with his flank companies 
of the 13th, 20th and 4oth and a detachment of the 13th Battalion Com- 
panies, besides fifty colonials. He had two guns and two howitzers for 
his attack from the south and east. Captain Vincent, with the flank com- 
panies of the 49th, marched southwards so as to reach the east flank of 
Acul, the opposite one to that on which Montalembert was to act. White- 
locke himself, with the rest of the force, was to attack in the centre uniting 
the two flank corps. Unfortunately, owing to the direction of the wind, 
Montalembert could not land in time to play his part. 

Whitelocke was soon under the fire of four guns from the fort which 
did little damage. Presently, however, when he slightly withdrew his own 
artillery, a heavy musketry. fire was opened from a wood towards his left. 
This was silenced by Brent Spencer with the flank companies of the 13th. 
As no help was now to be expected from Montalembert, Whitelocke sent 
Spencer with his two flank companies to join those of the 49th and storm 
the position from that side, whilst Whitelocke himself did so in front. 
The advance was up a steep hill through woods which had been obstructed 
by the felling of trees in all directions. Pushmg on with the bayonet, White- 
locke and Spencer, with his four flank companies of the 13th and 4oth, 
drove the enemy from the position. The whole of the garrison of six hun- 
dred commanded by a white man, De Lisle, would have been cut off but 
for Montalembert’s failure. As it was, many of them were killed, wounded 
or taken, and Acul with large stores of all sorts was in Whitelocke’s hands. 
The capture was followed by the surrender of the parish of Grand Goave. 
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Whitelocke’s strength at Acul had been about three hundred and sixty 
British rank and file, of whom the 49th flank companies contributed seventy, 
with two captains, four lieutenants, five sergeants, and two drummers. 
The casualties among the 49th were Lieutenant Lord Aylmer and two men 
wounded. 

From a letter from Lieut.-Colonel Grant from the Mole St. Nicolas, we 
find that by the 13th March 1794 Whitelocke had arrived there with 
the flank companies of the 13th, 2oth and 49th. He had found Fort 
Bizoton, the western outpost of Port au Prince, too strong for attack. At 
this time, then, the whole of the 49th was at the Mole, with the excep- 
tion of the detachment with Brisbane at St. Marc. Operations on the 
southern peninsula, therefore, no longer concern us in connexion with the 
Regiment. 

On the 3rd May 1794, Whitelocke sends to Williamson an account of 
a recent unfortunate incident. The Mole had been threatened with an 
attack from the landward side. Whitelocke had determined to try and 
surprise a large mulatto camp at Bombarde, a few miles to the south of 
the Mole. In command of this enterprise he put Brent Spencer, who was 
to have two hundred British troops, besides local Militia. The constitution 
of the British is not mentioned, but, looking to Spencer’s previous exploits 
with his own flank companies of the 13th and those of the 49th, we may 
feel pretty sure that he would have arranged with Whitelocke (who was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 13th) to take them. They would then, even with the 
flank companies of the 2oth added, scarcely make up two hundred men. 
Every precaution was taken to preserve secrecy as to the intended expedi- 
tion, but Whitelocke was evidently far from sure that news had not reached 
Bombarde. At 9 p.m. on the 30th April, Spencer marched with his little 
force in three columns, one under himself, one under Major Markham of 
the Royals, and a reserve under Captain Clephan of the 2oth. 

On arrival before Bombarde the enemy was found to be in greatly 
superior force, and quite prepared for the attack which, after consultation 
with a French Officer, Spencer determined to carry out. The attack was 
made with the greatest gallantry, but was driven back with heavy loss. 
Some sixteen or seventeen of the Royals, with Lieutenant Urquhart, lost 
their way in the woods and were captured. More of them were at first 
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missing, but turned up later. Lieutenant Ravenscrof of the 2oth was 
killed. Casualties in the 49th are not mentioned, and, as already stated, 
it is not quite certain if any of them were present. 

On the 22nd May, Brig.-General Whyte, sent from the Windward Islands 
with the Battalion Companies of the 22nd, 23rd and qtst, had reached 
Mole St. Nicolas, after touching at Jérémie. He had at once set about 
improving the defences of the Mole, which were too wide spread for its 
slender garrison, and was about to proceed against Port au Prince as he 
had found no orders from Williamson, to whom he was subordinate. Wil- 
liamson was still in Jamaica and Whyte, a very good officer, acted some- 
what independently of him. 

On the 31st May, Ford’s squadron, with Whyte’s force on board, was 
off Port au Prince. Whyte had fourteen hundred and sixty-five British 
troops with him, in which were included the 22nd, 23rd and 4tst (less their 
flank companies) and a detachment from the flank companies at the Mole. 
Whether the 4gth contributed to this detachment of flank companies it is 
not possible to say. An attack by local forces had been arranged for the 
4th June on the left (North) flank whilst Spencer with three hundred British 
troops was to land and storm Fort Bizoton on the right. This he did after 
the guns of the fort had been silenced by four hours’ firing from the ship. 
He landed within a mile of the fort and quickly carried it by storm, about 
6 p.m., by surprise during a thunderstorm. The fort was actually carried 
with the bayonet by Captain Daniel of the 41st. The whole casualties on 
this side were in the Battalion Companies of the 22nd, 23rd and qtst, so 
it is unlikely any of the 49th were there. 

Whyte then, leaving Whitelocke in charge of the centre, went to the 
left with two hundred British commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hand- 
field of the 22nd. In this direction the enemy’s works were taken without 
any loss whatever. That night the enemy evacuated all his posts in and 
about Port au Prince, after spiking his guns. 

As we have already said, it is not possible to say if the 49th were engaged 
in the actual capture of Port au Prince. In any case they cannot have 
had any severe fighting, as they had no casualties. If there were any of 
them there can have been only a few; for the monthly returns show the 
Head-quarters of the Regiment at Mole St. Nicolas for the whole of 1794, 
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where they remained till March 1795. Then the returns are missing till 
June 1795 when the Regiment is shown at Port au Prince. 

We must now return to Brisbane with his small detachment about St. 
Marc. On the 26th August 1794 there is a letter from him to Williamson 
in which he describes how, acting in harmony with Spanish troops from 
the west of the Island, he had gained the heights of Créte 4 Perrot over- 
looking the town of Petite Riviére on the River Artibonite north-east of 
St. Mare. He still had Lieutenant Milner with him. There Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, the negro commander, had signed a capitulation which seemed 
to remove all danger from St. Marc. This did not last long; for Brisbane 
again writes on the 5th September that the negroes who had signed the 
capitulation had again revolted and had captured sixty of his men, of 
whom twelve were British, or French of Dillon’s Regiment. The mulattoes 
had also revolted, and he now held nothing beyond the town of St. Marc. 

On the 27th September he writes that, the parishes of Petite Riviére 
and Goave having tendered a surrender, he had proceeded there to receive 
it. Treachery was again in the air and Brisbane found that there was a 
plot to cut him off there. 

With great skill and resolution he succeeded in fighting his way back 
to St. Marc. There, from the 8th till the 19th September, he was besieged 
by very superior numbers. Sickness was so rife there that he had to employ 
a Frenchman to write his diary for him, and apologizes for sending it in 
French. It is a record of an energetic defence full of attacks on the enemy’s 
posts. At last he had been relieved by the arrival of a British frigate, 
and was able to take the offensive and drive off his assailants. 

He was still courageously and ably holding on to St. Marc and its neigh- 
bourhood on the 4th February 1795. On that date he was reconnoitring 
a position for an outpost which he proposed to establish on the River Arti- 
bonite when he was shot dead by an enemy rifleman. He died deeply 
regretted and admired by every class, British, French, negroes, and mulat- 
toes, who had served with him. He was succeeded at St. Marc by Major 
Bradshaw of the 13th, who continued the active defence of St. Marc and 
its neighbourhood. Meanwhile Lieut.-Colonel Grant, with the Head- 
quarters of the 4gth, had been holding on to the Mole, where he reports 
that he had been attacked by the enemy from Jean Rabel and Bombarde 
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on the 17th March 1795. He had beaten them off and taken his revenge 
in several successful sorties. 

The position of the British, practically reduced to the defensive, was 
at this time as bad as it well could be. Williamson, who had hitherto been 
attempting to command the expedition from Jamaica, now decided to move 
to St. Domingo. After handing over the Governorship of Jamaica to Lord 
Balcarres, he sailed, on the 4th May, and anchored at the Mole on the r2th, 
proceeding to Port au Prince on the 26th. 

On the 8th July he writes home a terrible account of the ravages of 
sickness in the expeditionary force. He says that of the seven regiments 
which had originally come from Jamaica there remained but five hundred 
men. At St. Marc the British troops were so weak that they could not 
even mount a sergeant’s guard. A letter dated the 8th December 1794, 
from the Horse Guards regarding the proposed drafting of the 49th, shows 
that it had then only one hundred and eighty-nine men left. That of course, 
owing to the long voyage home, must have referred to its state many weeks 
earlier. A later letter from Lieut.-Colonel Maitland gives the losses from 
sickness of the regiments in St. Domingo. Up to March 1796 the 4gth 
had lost seven Officers and three hundred men by this cause. In the same 
period the whole force in St. Domingo, he says, had not lost more than 
one hundred killed in action. In September 1795 Sir Adam Williamson 
(he had received a K.C.B. on the 8th November 1794) was expecting some 
of the long-promised reinforcements from home; but he mentions that 
some of them had been stopped by Lord Balcarres in Jamaica to be used 
in the Maroon War then raging. As the r1th and 12th Companies of the 
49th served in this war, we shall have to return to it presently. 

Despite reinforcements received, there were in St. Domingo on the ist 
August 1795 only two thousand British troops, half of them on the sick list. 
By the rst October more reinforcements had arrived, but the total was only 
two thousand three hundred, of whom ten hundred were sick. What little 
fighting there was at this time had fallen to the lot of the local auxiliaries 
who alone were fit for it. 

In November it was known that Spain had surrendered to France her 
possessions in the two-thirds of the Island to the west, and this was likely 
to improve the position of the English, as the Spaniards in the Island so 
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hated the French that they were likely to offer strong opposition to their 
new masters. Moreover, large reinforcements were promised from home, 
amounting to sixteen thousand British troops and foreigners in the pay 
of England. Amongst these was the 66th, then stationed at Gibraltar, and 
now, since 1881, the 2nd Battalion of the Berkshire Regiment. The 66th 
arrived at Port au Prince on the 15th of February 1796; but it was not 
till June that large numbers of the promised reinforcements began to reach 
St. Domingo and the time arrived for sending home some of the regiments 
which had been so long in the deadly climate of that Island and were now 
reduced to almost nothing. 

On the rst July the relics of the ten companies of the 49th who had 
been in St. Domingo were at sea on their way to England. The monthly 
return dated “ at sea 1st July 1796” gives their strength, besides Officers, 
as only thirteen Sergeants, thirteen Drummers and sixteen Rank and File. 
They were still at sea on the rst August, and it is not till we reach the return 
of the rst September, that we find the whole Regiment at Watford, where 
the 11th and 12th Companies had already arrived from Jamaica in June. 
We must now turn back for a moment to account for these two last-named 
companies. 

It is difficult to make out exactly what happened to them, but, as far 
as we can gather from a search in the Public Record Office, they were sent 
out from home to reinforce the other ten companies which had suffered so 
terribly in St. Domingo. When they reached Jamaica, Lord Balcarres, 
the Governor, was in great need of troops for the suppression of the Maroon 
rebellion. He appears to have stopped these two companies for this pur- 
pose. A General Order by the Governor of Jamaica, dated the 24th Feb- 
ruary 1796, states that the Maroon War was then over. A note in the 
Monthly Return for June 1796 shows that the 11th and 12th Companies 
of the 49th had arrived at Watford and were recruiting there. They had 
one hundred and eighteen men. In the July return it is again stated that 
this detachment was at Watford, whilst the rest of the Regiment was still 
at sea, with an effective strength of only sixty-one men. It is further stated 
that Captain W. Robins had gone to Europe with a detachment and had 
landed at Deal. This return gives the distribution of the Regiment 
thus : 
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It also states that the detachment, which was then at Watford, had 
been employed, by order of Lord Balcarres, against the Maroons. The 
two companies had apparently been sent home as soon as the Maroon War 
was over. 

What part they played in that extraordinary affair we have been unable 
to trace. It was probably only a very minor one, as these companies are 
nowhere mentioned in Lord Balcarres’ correspondence of the period. Pos- 
sibly they were only used for garrison duties whilst other troops were used 
for active warfare. 

The Regiment, united at Watford by the rst September 1796, had a 
rank-and-file strength of only one hundred and twenty-nine, notwithstand- 
ing the recruiting efforts of Captain Robins with the 11th and 12th Com- 
panies, which had numbered only forty-five rank and file on the 1st July, 
when the other ten companies at sea had but sixteen. In the latter part 
of December the Regiment moved to Chelmsford, where its strength on the 
1st December 1796 is given as one Lieut.-Colonel, one Major, four Captains, 
four Lieutenants, one Ensign, Adjutant, Quartermaster, Surgeon, Surgeon’s 
mate, thirty-seven Sergeants, twenty-eight Drummers and Fifers, and two 
hundred and forty-five rank and file. Of the latter one hundred and thirty- 
two had been recruited in November and recruiting was still in progress. 

The Regiment was at Chelmsford throughout 1797,* and in August the 
rank-and-file strength suddenly rose to three hundred and eighty-eight from 
two hundred and forty-five in July. It was four hundred and twenty in 
September, but had again fallen to three hundred and forty-four on the 
1st December. 

The monthly returns for the rst January 1798 show the Regiment at 
Yarmouth. Lieut.-Colonel Isaac Brock had just succeeded Lieut.-Colonel 
Keppel in command. Here they remained till April, when they moved to 
Sandwich. 

It was from Sandwich that the flank companies proceeded on the 
Expedition to Ostend which must now be described. 


* It was on the bank of the Thames during the Naval mutiny at the Nore, but apparently 
was only held in readiness there and not called upon to act. 
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In the spring of 1798 there were alarms in England of an attempted 
invasion by the French, which were increased by information that large 
numbers of boats of shallow draught were being built at Antwerp and 
Flushing. At the same time, the canals leading from these places to Ostend 
were being improved, so as to admit of the passage through them of the 
boats in question. In particular it was known that lock gates had been 
provided for the Bruges-Ostend Canal at a point just inland of its junction 
with the Ostend harbour. This lock was not protected by any special 
defences and appeared to be open to a coup de matin. 

A scheme, originating with Captain Home Popham of the Royal Navy, 
was propounded for the landing of a force to capture and destroy the lock 
and, if possible, to destroy shipping at Blankenberg, and even to attack 
Flushing. The scheme having been approved by Government, Sir Charles 
Grey was ordered to select the troops to be landed. 

He picked out the rrth Foot, detachments of the Guards including the 
flank companies, part of the 23rd, and the flank companies of the 49th, 
besides a small party of the 17th Light Dragoons, and a detachment of 
artillery. 

The troops were embarked and assembled off the North Foreland. The 
fleet of transports and protecting warships was commanded by Popham, 
whilst the land forces were placed under Major-General Eyre Coote.* 

Sailing on the 16th May, at 4 a.m., the expedition was off Ostend at 
I a.m. on the 19th. The signs of the weather were so ominous that there 
was some hesitation as to whether it was advisable to attempt a landing. 
But news being received that Ostend was only held by about four hundred 
of the enemy, whilst the British had over twelve hundred men, Coote 
determined to risk landing. The spot selected was some sand dunes about 
three miles east of Ostend, the town itself being on the western shore of 
the narrow harbour. At 3 a.m. the landing began of: 


A Sergeant’s party of the 17th Light Dragoons. 
2 Light Companies of the Coldstream Guards. 

a ag ‘3 », 3rd Guards. 

11th Regiment. 


* Not to be confounded with his uncle Sir Eyre Coote of Indian fame. 
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2 Flank Companies 23rd Regiment. 
2 » 9 49th 

6 Guns. 
A party of Seamen with tools and petards. 


The transports carrying the rest of the 23rd, protected by some of the 
warships, were stationed west of Ostend to demonstrate and, if opportunity 
offered, to effect a landing there to carry the place. 

On landing, General Burrard, second-in-command, was sent with the 
Grenadier Companies of the 11th and 23rd and the guns, to a point near 
the mouth of the harbour on its eastern shore. The Grenadiers of the 49th 
took post at Lower Ferry higher up the harbour. The Grenadiers of the 
3rd Coldstream Guards were still farther up at Upper Ferry and the lock, 
the destruction of which was the main objective. The 11th Battalion 
Companies faced south on the near side of a creek running from the east to 
Upper Ferry. To protect the left flank, the Light Companies of the r1th 
and 23rd faced east on a line stretching south from the sand dunes. In 
the original plan, which was apparently used in compiling the account 
published by the Intelligence Department of the War Office, the Light 
Company of the 49th is shown on the right of the 23rd. It is however not 
mentioned in the despatch which, on the other hand, says that four Light 
Companies failed by an “ accident ’’ to get ashore. None of the Company 
appear as prisoners in Burrard’s later despatch. Therefore, it seems pretty 
clear that the Light Company of the 49th never landed at all, and eventually 
returned to England intact with the ships. The demolition of the locks on 
the Bruges Canal was effectually completed by 10.30 a.m. So far, the 
British loss had only been five killed or wounded by the fire of enemy rifle- 
men in the advance to the harbour and locks. The men had been landed 
with only one day’s food in their haversacks and, as the object had been 
attained by the destruction of the locks, it was decided to re-embark. The 
troops were back at the landing place by rr a.m., but the weather was now 
so bad that communication with the ships was soon cut off. 

Coote at once commenced to fortify his position on the Sandhills, so as 
to be able to hold on till embarkation should be possible. 

Meanwhile Keller, the French commander at Bruges, had collected all 
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the troops he could in the neighbourhood, and at 4 a.m. on the 20th advanced 
in two columns against Coote. 

After an action lasting two hours, both Coote’s flanks were turned by 
superior numbers. He himself had been badly wounded when rallying the 
Irth, on his left, who were badly shaken and almost breaking. 

Burrard says the rrth had given way, and that attempts to turn the 
French on either flank with companies under Colonels Donkin and Camp- 
bell had failed. The British front was broken, and both flanks were turned. 
Accordingly, Burrard, after consulting the wounded Coote, came to the 
conclusion that further resistance against a greatly superior enemy force 
was hopeless, and decided to surrender at discretion. He estimates the 
total loss in action at from one hundred to one hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. From more exact returns it appears the losses in action were 
nine officers, six N.C.O.’s and drummers, and one hundred and forty-nine 
rank and file and seamen killed, wounded or missing. The only one of 
these casualties in the 49th was one man wounded in the Grenadier Com- 
pany. There surrendered as prisoners of war altogether sixty-five officers, 
one hundred and ten N.C.O.’s and drummers, and nine hundred and sixty- 
six rank and file all unwounded. Amongst these there is shown the Gren- 
adier Company of the 4gth, but not the Light Company, a fact which 
makes it clear the latter was never disembarked. 

The prisoners of the Grenadier Company were Captain Lord Aylmer, 
Lieutenants Martin, Pearson, Williams and Surgeon Cobb, with four 
sergeants, two drummers and seventy-eight rank and file.* 


* They were sent to Lille till they were exchanged. They rejoined the Regiment at 
Winchester in June 1799. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EXPEDITION TO NORTH HOLLAND. COPENHAGEN AND CANADA. 
1799-1802 


left the Regiment at Sandwich in May 1798. In June they 
were at Broadstairs with a strength of three hundred and 


seventy-six. The reduction from four hundred and eighty-one 
in the previous January was of course mainly due to the loss of the Gren- 
adier Company at Ostend. From Broadstairs there was a detachment of 
forty-two men at Yarmouth. From Broadstairs the Regiment reached St. 
Heliers, Jersey, by the rst July, and was there till January 1799, and on 
the ist February was at Hilsea Barracks, near Portsmouth, till June, when 
it moved to Winchester. In July it was at Romsey, and in the middle of 
the month marched for the great camp then forming at Barham Downs for 
the expedition to North Holland. Its rank-and-file strength there, on the 
Ist August, had risen to five hundred and seven, largely owing to the 
influx of volunteers from the Militia. That was still ninety-three short of 
its full sanctioned establishment. 

With the causes which led to the expedition to North Holland in 1799 
this History is not concerned. It suffices to say that, as a result of the 
Second Coalition against the French Republic, a treaty was signed between 
England and Russia under which the two powers were to operate together 
in an attack on the Batavian Republic, which had been set up by the 
Revolutionary rulers in France and was to all intents identified in interest 
with and fully supported by them. 

England’s own share of the invading army was to be approximately 
thirty thousand men, whilst the Russian contingent, paid by England, 
would be rather over half that number. 

Strategic considerations leading to the selection of the Helder as the 
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base of operations are also beyond our province. It was decided early in 
August to land near the Helder in the North of Holland, whence the invaders 
could operate southwards towards Amsterdam the capital. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York was Commander-in-Chief of the English 
Expeditionary Force, which consisted of three divisions of infantry under 
Lieut.-Generals Sir R. Abercromby, Sir J. Pulteney, and Dundas respec- 
tively. There was an advanced guard under Major-General Knox com- 
prising a battalion each of Grenadiers and Light Infantry of the line which, 
under the still prevailing practice, were formed by the abstraction of the 
flank companies of all Line Battalions and their combination in Grenadier 
and Light Infantry Battalions. 

In addition, there were two regiments of field artillery, one troop of 
horse artillery, and four regiments of cavalry. Of Russians there were to 
be three divisions of infantry and an advanced guard, besides cavalry and 
artillery. The whole force would be thirty-seven English and twenty-two 
Russian Battalions, fourteen English and ten Russian Squadrons, besides 
artillery. The rst English Division consisted of two Brigades (4 battalions) 
of Guards, under Major-Generals D’Oyley and Burrard, and the 3rd and 
4th Infantry Brigades under Major-Generals Coote and Sir John Moore 
respectively. In the 4th Infantry Brigade were the 2/r1st, 25th, 49th, 79th, 
and g2nd Regiments. It is with this Brigade, and the advanced guard, 
containing the flank companies of the 49th, that we are mainly interested. 
The strength of the 49th on the 4th August 1799 was 2 Lieut.-Colonels, 
2 Majors, 9 Captains, 15 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 5 Staff Officers, 45 Ser- 
geants, 25 Drummers and Fifers, and 422 Rank and File. 

On the 12th August the rst Division embarked, and sailed next day. 
But, owing to heavy gales from the south-west, it was not till the zoth that 
the convoy approached the coast of Holland, where a renewal of the bad 
weather would not allow of a landing till the 27th. Even then the surf 
was heavy, and several boats were upset in it and men were drowned. 

The delay was unfortunate, as it enabled the French and Dutch to draw 
troops from distant parts of Holland to the threatened area. Nevertheless, 
these was no opposition to the actual landing, which was commenced at 
5 a.m. on the 27th August, at a gap in the sand dunes of the western coast 
a few miles south of the Helder. The first troops to land, under Pulteney, 
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included neither Sir J. Moore’s 2nd Brigade, with the 49th Battalion Com- 
panies, nor the flank companies of the Line. We need not therefore enter 
into details of Pulteney’s engagement south of the landing place with the 
Dutch under Daendals, who, in the uncertainty as to the exact spot on 
which to expect the landing, had his troops somewhat scattered. The 
action was severe, confused, and at times by no means too favourable to 
the British. It was only towards its close that Moore’s Brigade, being 
nearly all landed, was able to render assistance by forming against the 
attack which Daendals was making on Pulteney’s left. In that quarter and 
towards the Helder, Moore’s skirmishers were engaged with the Dutch 
riflemen, but it is not certain exactly what part was played by the 49th on 
this day. They had no casualties whatever, and were clearly not seriously 
engaged. 

Next morning (28th) Moore’s and Burrard’s Brigades were sent against 
the Helder, which had been held by about two thousand of the enemy. 
These, however, had slipped away in the night of the 27th-28th by the 
Zuyder Zee coast and rejoined Daendals when he retreated on Petten, five 
miles south of the landing place. The guns of the Helder had been spiked 
and the place abandoned. The Dutch fleet surrendered to the British, 
partly at the Helder and partly in the Zuyder Zee. 

The landing of the rest of the rst Division was still going on till the 31st 
August, with considerable difficulties as regards supplies and transport. 

On the rst September, Abercromby felt himself strong enough to advance 
and take up a defensive position extending from the North Sea on his right 
at Petten generally north-eastwards to a point on the Zuyder Zee opposite 
the Island of Wieringen, the home from 1918 to 1923 of the ex-Crown Prince 
of Germany. The front was mostly covered by the great Zype Canal, a 
serious military obstacle, and on its right by a branch of that canal extend- 
ing from Krabbendam to Petten. This last part of the line ran from north- 
west to south-east, thus making a marked salient near Krabbendam. 
Moore’s and Don’s (5th) Brigades were in the left of the line beyond Krabb- 
endam, or in reserve behind the centre, with two Battalions (35th and 69th) 
holding the Helder. The whole line was strengthened by field fortifications, 
in addition to the numerous canals and dykes which made it formidable 


to begin upon. 
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On this line Abercromby stood on the defensive awaiting reinforcement 
by the rest of the Expeditionary Force and the Russians. 

General (later Marshal) Brune was now in command of the Franco- 
Dutch army and had collected seven thousand French and fourteen thou- 
sand Dutch troops. He had decided to attack Abercromby’s position on 
the roth September at daybreak, whilst the English commander was still 
not in great force and was suffering many difficulties from the inefficiency 
of the Government’s arrangements for his supplies and transport. 

Brune’s chief attacks were on the two faces of the Krabbendam Salient. 
Vandamme, with seven thousand French troops, made a desperate attack 
between Petten and the head of the salient, but was finally beaten off with 
heavy loss. Dumongeau, on his right, attacking the eastern side of the 
salient with six thousand Dutch, was delayed by the crossing of his line by 
Daendals with the rest of the Dutch. When he did attack he also was 
beaten off. 

Daendals on Dumongeau’s right was opposed to Moore’s and Don’s 
Brigades. His attack was directed on St. Martin’s and was far less energetic 
than those of Vandamme and Dumonceau. There is no mention of the 
49th in Abercromby’s despatch describing the battle, and as they again had 
no casualties of any sort it may be inferred that they were not attacked. 

Whilst the French and Dutch casualties in this battle were above two 
thousand, the British loss was only slightly over two hundred. 

After the failure of Brune’s attack, reinforcements both of English and 
Russians arrived in large numbers till, on the 19th September, the Duke 
of York was ready to take the offensive with about forty-eight thousand 
men, of whom about one-fourth were Russians. 

The battle of the r9th September is not of great interest to the 4gth ; 
for they, like the rest of Abercromby’s Division, had a hard march, but 
never fired a shot all day. 

The general idea was a frontal attack by the greater part of the British 
and Russians, whilst Abercromby, with some ten thousand men, made a 
wide movement by the shore of the Zuyder Zee round the enemy’s right. 
With this object the division was started on its march for Hoorn, a distance, 
allowing for circuitous roads, of nearly twenty miles, after dark on the 18th, 
the main attack being fixed for dawn on the 19th. The march was a very 
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trying one, over roads of appalling badness and deep in mud. By the time 
Abercromby reached Hoorn, about 2 a.m. on the 19th, his men were very 
tired. In Hoorn was a Dutch garrison of about one hundred and sixty 
men. The whole of it was asleep, including the sentries, and it was gathered 
in without resistance or loss. 

With his men fatigued as they were, Abercromby decided that he had 
better not make any further advance against the enemy’s right flank and 
rear till he knew something of what was going on to his right. It was not 
till noon that he had any news at all, and then a message was received from 
the Duke of York saying that Dundas had done well with the right centre 
column, but that nothing was known of Pulteney, with the left centre which 
was nearest to Abercromby. 

Reconnaissances made it clear that any attempt by Abercromby to 
march westwards would be barred by broad and deep canals. 

The next message, which came in at 4 p.m., informed him that, though 
Pulteney had taken Oudkarspel on his front, the Russians on the extreme 
right had been beaten, notwithstanding the support of the 9th Brigade, 
and of the 35th Regiment called up from the Helder. Abercromby was 
ordered to retire at once to his old position of the 18th, leaving the 55th to 
hold Hoorn. His troops started at dusk to retrace their steps of the night 
before. It soon began to rain heavily, and the wearied and disheartened 
men began to struggle terribly. A very large proportion of them, especially 
of the Grenadier Battalions, were militia men only recently converted into 
regular soldiers. Altogether this second night march was disastrous. 

The battle had been a failure, mainly due to the Russians on the right, 
and the total casualties were heavy, though, on the other hand, three 
thousand prisoners were taken from the enemy, whose total losses were 
probably not very different from those of the British. More Russians 
arrived on the 24th September, but, after the wretched performance of 
their countrymen on the 19th, they did not arouse much confidence. 

A fresh general attack was fixed for the 29th. On this occasion Aber- 
ctomby’s men were to advance on the British right by the beach adjoining 
the sand dunes. But on the morning fixed there was a fierce south-westerly 
gale, driving clouds of sand against the British, and the advance had to be 
countermanded at the last moment. 
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It was then fixed for the 2nd October. The wind was still strong then, 
though not sufficient to forbid operations, and the weather was fine. 

The right column comprised the brigades of D’Oyley, Moore, and Lord 
Cavan, with Macdonald’s reserve (23rd and 55th) and three regiments of 
cavalry and a battery of horse artillery. On the left of this column were 
eight thousand Russians, beyond them Dundas with three brigades, and 
still further to the left Pulteney with the remaining three British brigades 
and some Russians. 

The right column was directed on Egmont-op-Zee,* partly along the 
beach and partly through the sand dunes which rose very steeply on its 
east, gradually broadening out from the village of Camp, where they were 
only a few hundred yards from west to east, to the latitude of Bergen, four 
miles south, where they were nearly four miles in breadth and in places 
one hundred and fifty feet high. They formed a most difficult country for 
troops to advance through, seeing that each body was separated from its 
neighbours in the hollows between the hills. The valleys too were obstructed 
by patches of thick scrub from the shelter of which enemy sharpshooters 
could pick off men on the skyline of the hills endeavouring to keep up 
communication. The sand, too, was terribly heavy going, especially for 
the big men of the Grenadiers of the line, who were mostly ex-militia men. 
They had little chance against the small and active French light troops 
opposed to them, who made light of the sand in which the Grenadiers 
pursuing them floundered helplessly. As Abercromby’s advanced guard of 
cavalry and a couple of guns moved southwards by the beach the French 
outposts at Camperdown retired. 

Cavan’s Brigade moved forward along ine beach, Moore’s with the 
Battalion Companies of the 49th, was next on its left in the sandhills, with 
its right on their western edge. Coote’s Brigade had orders to move farther 
east towards Schoorldam, and Macdonald’s reserve, with which were the 
Grenadier and Light Battalions, comprising those companies of the 49th, 
was to form the connecting link between Moore’s left and Coote’s right. 

As Moore and Macdonald moved forward in the dunes, they came under 


* The name is now Egmont-aan-Zee, but the name used in the text fs more familiar, 
was used at the time, and is the form in which it appears in the battle honours of the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment. 
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the fire of enemy skirmishers scattered about in them. Annoyed by this 
fire, Macdonald was lured away eastwards in pursuit of these small bodies. 
His movement of course exposed Moore’s left flank, which was attacked by 
French light troops. 

It was necessary to form a flank guard on the east, and for this purpose 
the 25th and 79th were first used. 

The French attack on these two regiments had now become serious and 
was only driven back by a bayonet charge. Moore himself was wounded 
in the thigh, but continued to command. 

The 1st Foot and the 49th were now brought up to sustain the threatened 
flank. Then the Guards’ grenadiers joined them. 

By about noon, after six hours of this fighting and marching, Aber- 
cromby’s column, which had started at 6 a.m., was within a mile of Egmont- 
op-Zee, where the French strongly held a good position in the sandhills to 
the north of the village. Moore’s battalions were now somewhat disordered 
by the nature of the country. The 25th Regiment was leading his irregular 
line in advance of the rest, and on it fell the enemy’s counter-attack in 
front and flank. The first reinforcement of the 25th was by three com- 
panies of the gznd on its right. These suffered heavily from the enemy’s 
fire, and they, as well as the 25th, were giving ground when Moore was 
again hit, and this time was stunned and temporarily incapacitated. The 
right of the 25th, however, was strengthened by the arrival of the rest of 
the 92nd and the rst Guards, whilst the 1st Foot, the 49th, and the Guards’ 
grenadiers came into line on its left. 

For the next hour there was a fierce and confused struggle hand to hand 
between the men of both sides, now broken up into small bodies and fighting 
a real “‘ soldiers’ battle.’’ Even fists were resorted to, and it became a 
question of whose strength would last longest in this fight on unstable sand, 
where it was difficult to maintain a firm footing or effectively use a bayonet 
at the end of the clumsy heavy musket of the day. 

At last, it was the French who had to yield and retire to the position at 
Egmont-op-Zee from which they had sallied. Both sides were exhausted, 
and the battle here ceased. 

Meanwhile Macdonald’s reserve, including the flank companies of the 
49th, had lost themselves in the sandhills. They had had little fighting, 
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and it was only late in the day that they accidentally came upon three of 
Coote’s Battalions on their left.* 

With the battle on the British left we need not deal, as it does not concern 
the 49th. The French still held Bergen, and the line east of it, as well as 
Oudkarspel, whence Pulteney’s threat against their right prevented them 
from sending reinforcements to their left. Chatham's and Coote’s Brigades 
had cleared the sandhills on Abercromby’s left, but progress had been 
stopped by the refusal of the Russians to advance after the capture of 
Schoorldam. 

The night of the 2nd—3rd October was spent in great discomfort by the 
British, who suffered much from thirst after a long day of fighting with very 
trying marching for those engaged on the sandhills or on the beach. When 
rain again fell heavily in the night it at least relieved their thirst in a way 
which almost compensated for the discomfort due to want of shelter. 

During the night, Brune evacuated the line from Egmont-op-Zee to 
Oudkarspel and retired unobserved, unmolested, and in perfect order to a 
shorter one from Wigh-aan-Zee on the sea-coast on his left, through Bever- 
wijk to Purmerend on his right. 

The battle of the 2nd had cost the British, exclusive of the Russians, 
go Officers and 1,477 other ranks killed, wounded or missing. 

The casualties of the 49th, in the battalion companies, were : 


Officers. Killed—Captain Archer and Ensign Ginn. 
Wounded—Major Hutchinson ; Captains Sharpe, Robins ; 
Lieut. Urquhart ; Ensign Hill. 
Missing—Lieut. R. Johnston. 
Other Ranks. Killed—One Sergeant, 30 Rank and File. 
Wounded—One Sergeant, 50 Rank and File. 
Missing—One Sergeant, one Drummer, 21 Rank and File. 


The movements of the Light Company can be generally traced from 
Surtees’ Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. The writer was then in the 
Light Company of the 56th. He describes how his battalion, fighting their 
way through the sandhills, found themselves about midday, with the 

* The Regiment went into action on the 2nd October with three hundred and ninety rank 


and file, but this number would, as usual, be exclusive of the flank companies counted with 
the battalions to which they were attached. 
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Russians on their left, attempting to storm Bergen. Here, on the sand- 
hills above Bergen, they came under heavy howitzer fire, the enemy being 
unable to elevate their guns sufficiently to reach the hills rising steeply 
above them. During the great fight in front of Egmont-op-Zee, the Light 
Battalion was still on its left out of sight and not taking any part in it. 
Surtees says the losses in his company were about fourteen or fifteen killed 
and wounded, and it is probable that the 49th Light Company, fighting 
under similar circumstances, did not suffer more severely. 

On the 4th October, Abercromby’s Division moved forward beyond 
Egmont-op-Zee, whilst on his left the centre of the army was at and beyond 
Alkmaar, and the left between Alkmaar and Hoorn. On the 6th the right 
and centre advanced against Brune’s most forward line of fortified posts, 
extending through the villages of Bakkum, Limmen and Akersloot. 

Whilst Abercromby advanced by the sandhills and the coast, Essen, 
with the Russians on his left, made for Bakkum, Coote’s and Burrard’s 
Brigades attacked Limmen and Akersloot. The three villages were taken, 
but Essen, instead of stopping at Bakkum as intended, must needs push 
forward on Castricum, a village farther south. Here he was stopped by 
three French battalions. Whilst his own battalions hurried up in reply to 
his call for assistance, Abercromby also came to his help on his right, 
threatening the left flank of the French, who thereupon fell back to a fresh 
position in the dunes. Here they held on till Brune came to their assist- 
ance with large reinforcements. There ensued a stiff fight for the next 
three hours when Brune, concentrating his efforts on the Russians, drove 
them headlong back to Castricum where he again broke them up, capturing 
their guns and sending them back on Bakkum and Limmen. Just in time 
the Russians were saved from destruction by a gallant charge of the 7th 
Light Dragoons which overthrew the pursuing French cavalry, sending 
them back in confusion on their infantry, which broke and fled to Castricum. 
Abercromby now appeared on the Russian right. 

Two of Dundas’ Brigades at the same time appeared on the Russian 
left. The heaviest fighting appears to have fallen on Chatham’s and 
Cavan’s Brigades. Bakkum and Limmen mark the end of the battle, and 
from this position both sides retired in the night. What had been intended 
to be only a matter of driving in outposts had, thanks mainly to Essen’s 
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action, developed into a general action, which cost the British alone some 
fourteen hundred casualties, of whom nearly half were prisoners. 

The whole affair was most confused and it has defied even Mr. For- 
tescue’s endeavours to locate some regiments. The Battalion Companies 
of the 49th had no casualties, so it seems clear they took no prominent part 
in this day’s battle. 

For the flank companies we are again dependent on Surtees. The Light 
Battalion, he says, advanced in the morning by the seashore. In front 
were the Grenadiers, engaged with the enemy’s skirmishers. Seeing that 
the force opposed to them was not nearly equal to theirs, the enemy, who 
had a strong body of cavalry with them, vigorously attacked the Grenadiers 
who were forced to fall back rapidly on the Light Infantry. The French 
were not to be deceived by the ruse de guerre of employing part of the 
British force as skirmishers whilst the rest stood behind sandhills in rear 
showing only their heads, to induce the belief that they represented columns. 
The French pressed on in overwhelming numbers, and there was consider- 
able disorder amongst the British troops, who were fully aware of the 
enemy’s numerical superiority. Surtees does not mince matters, and 
declares that ‘‘ what was at first a rather regular retreat, became at last a 
disorderly flight ’’ for three or four miles nearly to Egmont Binnen, whence 
the British had started in the morning. There they received assistance 
from regiments advancing, including the 23rd, who especially distinguished 
themselves by their steady fire. The broken Grenadiers and Light In- 
fantry now rallied and the tables were turned, the French retreating as 
rapidly as they had advanced. Firing continued till after dark. 

Surtees remarks on the 23rd who were old soldiers, whilst “ our two 
battalions were composed altogether of volunteers from the militia, who 
had as little idea of service in the field as if newly taken from the plough.” 

The casualties in the 49th flank companies are again not to be distin- 
guished, as regards other ranks, from the rest of the battalions to which 
they were attached, and no officer of the 49th is shown on the casualty list. 

In the night of the 6th-7th October, the Duke of York was advised by 
all his principal officers that there was nothing for it but to retreat to the 
old position behind the Zype Canal, which was very strong and the only 
line covering the Helder from the south. Into the cogent reasons advanced 
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by them we need not go. On the 8th the whole Russo-British force was 
once more behind the Zype Canal in a most precarious position, with every 
prospect of being forced by the difficulty of supphes, shelter, and even of 
embarkation, to surrender in whole or in great part. 

Fortunately, Brune was so anxious to get rid of the invading force from 
North Holland that he was prepared to offer terms the easiness of which 
would have probably cost him his head in the early days of the Republic. 
Hostilities were to cease, and North Holland was to be evacuated by the 
30th November, eight thousand French and Dutch prisoners being returned 
from England, irrespective of the arrangements made for exchanges of 
prisoners in the campaign now ended. 

The 49th embarked, with the 79th, at the Helder on 28th October 1799, 
landed at Yarmouth, and marched to Norwich. 

On the rst November 1799 the monthly return shows the Regiment at 
Norwich, with a rank-and-file strength of four hundred and seventy-four, 
being eighty-six short of its full establishment. It is also noted that thirty 
men had been killed and ten were missing, the result of the campaign in 
Holland. 

After spending November in Norwich, the 49th was again at Yarmouth 
on the rst January 1800, whence it went in the same month to Bungay and 
remained there till April, when it moved to Colchester. In June it marched 
to Hilsea Barracks near Portsmouth. In July it wasin Jersey, and remained 
there till February 1801, on the rst of which month its rank-and-file strength 
was seven hundred and ninety-five, only five short of its full complement 
of eight hundred. 

On the voyage back from Jersey to Portsmouth one transport was 
wrecked off Guernsey, but apparently no lives were lost, and the men of the 
49th on board reached Portsmouth on the 12th February by another 
ship. 

The Regiment was now again ordered on active service, this time at 
sea. 

Napoleon had, shortly before this, engineered the revival of the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780. 

The allied powers were Russia, Sweden, Denmark and Prussia. The 
alliance was distinctly hostile to Great Britain, and, though war was never 
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actually declared, there was some hard fighting before the coalition was 
broken up. 

It had been decided to attempt to effect this result by a naval expe- 
dition to the Baltic, aiming at the destruction of the naval power of Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark, and a fleet was assembled at Spithead in February 
180r. The chief command was given to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, but the 
soul of the enterprise was in Lord Nelson, his second-in-command. For 
Marines the fleet was largely dependent on British Infantry lent to it for 
that purpose. 

The troops detailed consisted of one company of the Rifle Brigade under 
Colonel the Honble. William Stewart, and the whole of the 49th. Colonel 
Stewart was in command of all the soldiers, with Lieut.-Colonel Brock of 
the 49th as second-in-command. They were distributed amongst the ships 
as follows when the fleet sailed: 
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The field-officer on the Ganges was Lieut.-Colonel Isaac Brock com- 
manding the 49th. The St. George was Nelson’s flagship at first, but before 
* The London was Sir Hyde Parker's flagship. 
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the battle he transferred his flag to the Elephant, taking with him Colonel 
Stewart and his half company of the Rifle Brigade. 

The fleet sailed on the 2nd March for Yarmouth, and on the 12th sailed 
for the Baltic. Eight days later it anchored in the Kattegat, eighteen 
miles north of Kronberg, the Danish castle at the entrance of the Sound. 
From this anchorage diplomatic negotiations were carried on with the 
Danish Government at Copenhagen. On the 26th March the anchorage 
was shifted to six miles north of Kronberg. The negotiations, conducted 
by Mr. Vansittart, had completely failed to detach Denmark from the 
Armed Neutrality, and it only remained to try the effect of warlike measures 
by an attack on Copenhagen itself. 

On the 30th March the fleet passed up the Sound to a point five miles 
north of Copenhagen, where the Sound was wide enough for it to be out of 
range from either Danish or Swedish guns. In passing Kronberg the British 
ships were fired on by all the guns of the fortress, but were not hit, as they 
hugged the Swedish side where the batteries were silent. 

Nelson’s plan of attack had been accepted by Sir Hyde Parker. It 
involved the division of the fleet, of which a squadron of eight sail of the 
line and eight frigates, under Nelson himself, was to pass east of Copenhagen 
by the channel which runs east of the Middle Ground Shoal, and then to 
return northwards by the western channel, in which were the Danish ships 
and batteries. The reasons for attacking from the south were, first, that, 
owing to the great Trekroner batteries north of the city, an attack from the 
north would have been much more hazardous, and secondly, that by getting 
to the south of the defences Nelson would be in a position to meet any 
reinforcements which the Russians or Swedes might attempt to bring to 
their Danish allies. Whilst Nelson was attacking from the south, Parker, 
with the rest of the fleet, would demonstrate against the northern defences, 
and draw off the fire of the Trekroner batteries. 

As Nelson’s was to be the real attack, Lieutenant Glegg * states that, on 

® We are indebted to Colonel Villiers Turner for the loan of a contemporary note of the 
Military services of Bt.-Major (in 1801 Lieutenant) Glegg of the 49th who served with it 
in the Copenhagen expedition and later. The note is written by that Officer himself, but 
unfortunately ends abruptly in 1812. It gives a short account of the battle which we have 
utilized. Glegg, then a Major, was in 1812~13 A.D.C. to Lieut.-Colonel Sir Isaac Brock, 


commanding in Upper Canada. He was with him at the capture of Detroit and received the 
medal for it. The Regiment was not there. 
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the evening of the 30th March, the troops on board ships remaining with 
Parker were transferred to those going with Nelson. The latter had shifted 
his flag from the S#. George to the Elephant, a lighter ship, and the Rifle 
Brigade Company and Colonel Stewart went with him. 

We have given the distribution of the troops among the ships at the 
time of sailing, but are unable to say exactly how they were distributed 
amongst the eight ships with Nelson. The 49th were distributed between 
the Edgar, Bellona, Ganges, Monarch, Defiance, Ardent * and Agamemnon. 

We do know that Colonel Brock was on the Ganges, Captain Sharpe on 
the Bellona, and Lieutenant Dennis on the Monarch. On the last-named 
ship Lieutenant Dennis was wounded and eight men of the 4gth were 
killed and twenty wounded. 

Alongside each ship of the line a flat boat was towed on the starboard 
side for the soldiers to use in the event of a landing to storm the Trekroner. 

On the afternoon of the rst April, Nelson’s division safely passed up the 
Sound to the southern end of the Middle Ground, and anchored within two 
miles of the southern flank of the Danish defences. These consisted of a 
line of ships and floating batteries anchored in front of Copenhagen and 
terminating on the left (north) in the Trekroner batteries. Beyond this 
were more ships which would not come into action against Nelson. 

This being a military not a naval history, we shall confine ourselves to 
the statement that Nelson’s general idea was to crush the southern flank 
of the Danish defences and roll them up from the right. His ships were to 
pass, in a prescribed order, between the Middle Ground and the Danish 
ships anchored in a line from south to north on the eastern edge of the flats 
in front of Copenhagen, the land batteries of which supported them. 

The British ships were to anchor by the stern opposite to and to engage 
specified ships in the Danish line. The wind had now gone round to the 
S.S.E., so that, when anchored by the stern, the ships would be able to use 
their port broadsides effectively. 

The advance began about 9 a.m., but the Agamemnon had anchored the 
night before in such a position that, with the wind as it was, it was im- 
possible for her to weather the southern end of the Middle Ground. She 


* The Ardent is doubtful, as she had heavy seamen and marines’ casualties, but none of 
soldiers. 
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was therefore unable to take part in the action. The company of the 49th 
on board her were therefore not under fire at all. The Bellona and the 
Russell, immediately in front of the Elephant, also grounded on the western 
edge of the Middle Ground, and, though they were able to give some help, 
they were not very seriously engaged, and the companies in them also 
suffered little, that on the Russell not at all. 

Of the remaining five ships carrying companies of the 49th, the Defiance 
anchored farthest north, then, in order southwards, came the Monarch, 
Ganges, Ardent and Edgar. 

The Monarch, in which was Lieutenant Glegg, was abreast of the Danish 
ship Holstein of 64 guns, and was also under fire for several hours from a 
powerful land battery. Her losses were heavy, amounting, according to 
Glegg, to about two hundred soldiers and sailors killed or wounded. 

For the first hours of the battle, from 10 a.m. onwards, Nelson said: 
“ Here was no manceuvring, it was downright fighting.” By two o’clock 
the Danish fire had slackened greatly, and the greater part of their line had 
ceased to reply. But it was not till 3.30 that all firing was at an end. 
After that the battle was practically at an end, and negotiations began, 
which ended later in the submission of the Danes. With these we need 
not deal. 

The 49th had played, necessarily, a somewhat passive part, as there was 
no boarding and no landing, the operations in which alone they could 
expect to play an active part. The distances were probably too great for 
smooth-bore musketry fire to have much effect. Nevertheless, soldiers, 
as well as sailors, had been for hours under a destructive artillery fire, and 
the casualties of both were severe. 

It is stated that it was proposed to send the troops below during the 
bombardment ; but the Commanding Officer insisted, as a point of honour, 
that they should remain on deck. Drawn up there, they were under heavy 
fire from the batteries without any power to retaliate. It is also stated 
that they frustrated, by their heavy fire, a Danish attempt to place a floating 
battery close under the British ships, in a position where it could destroy 
them, whilst itself safe from the guns above. 

The casualties among the soldiers were as follows. Of the fifty-four in 
the 49th twenty-nine were on the Monarch. 
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Field | Cap- | Liew- | Ser- |Dram-| Rank 


Casualties Offi- d | Total 
Corps pid tenants| geants| mers | 27 
49th Regiment Killed — I — 12 13 
Wounded | — xr |: 36 4I 
Rifle Company Killed — — — 2 3 
Wounded | — I — 5 6 


Nominal list of Officers killed and wounded : 

49th Regiment—wounded, Captain Alexander Sharpe, Lieuts. James 
Dennis, Robert Johnson. 

Captain Sharpe was wounded on the Bellona, Lieutenant Dennis on the 
Monarch. 

The Monarch was so badly damaged that she had to be sent to England 
to refit and the rest of the 49th men she carried were moved to the Saturn. 

In commemoration of its service at Copenhagen the band of the Regi- 
ment is permitted to play “ Rule Britannia’”’ after the Regimental March 
and before the National Anthem at all band performances. 

After the conclusion of an armistice with Denmark, Nelson proceeded 
to deal with the other two naval powers of the Confederation—Sweden and 
Russia. The Swedish fleet was bottled up in Carlscrona, whilst Nelson 
sailed for Reval, where he hoped to catch half the Russian fleet which was 
separated from the rest by the ice intervening between it and Cronstadt. 
In this he was disappointed, as the break up of the ice, before he could 
make Reval, enabled the Russian squadron there to escape to safety under 
the guns of Cronstadt. 

At Reval Lieutenant Glegg says: ‘‘ The British officers were treated 
with the greatest attention.”” The murder of the Czar Paul, the friend and 
tool of Napoleon, had entirely changed the position of affairs, and the 
Armed Neutrality at once broke up. 

After remaining a short time at Reval, the fleet returned to Kioge Bay, 
south of Copenhagen, whence, on the final settlement of the Baltic ques- 
tion, it returned to England. Part of it, with which was Lieutenant Glegg, 
went through the Great Belt to explore its navigation, which was then not 
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clearly understood. The rest passed by the Sound. Portsmouth was 
reached in July and August and the sea service of the 49th terminated. 

It was then marched to Colchester, where its Head-quarters had arrived 
by the rst August, though five hundred and thirty-six rank and file were 
still on board ship, apparently not having yet arrived from the Baltic. As 
Lieutenant Glegg says he reached Portsmouth early in August, and thence 
marched to Colchester, it would appear that the five hundred and thirty-six 
men were with the squadron exploring the Great Belt.* 

On the 1st September 1801 the whole Regiment was at Colchester, with 
a rank-and-file strength of seven hundred and seventy-nine. There it 
remained till April 1802, when it moved to Norman Cross Barracks, where 
it was on the rst May. 

Next day it was joined by one sergeant and ninety-three rank and file, 
volunteers from the Argyllshire Fencibles. 

By the 1st June it was at Chelmsford, and on the 6th it embarked at 
Tilbury Fort for Canada. 

The First Division, under Major Vincent, disembarked at Quebec on the 
23rd August, and proceeded by “‘ bateaux”’ to Amherstburg and St. 
Joseph’s on the U.S.A. frontier. Colonel Brock, with the 2nd Division, 
disembarked on the 25th August, at Quebec, and followed the 1st. Neither 
division seems to have got farther than Montreal, for the monthly returns 
show them as quartered there in October, November and December 1803. 


* Colonel Boyle’s notes show three hundred men with Major Sheaffe as arriving at Ports- 
mouth on the rst August. 


CHAPTER VI 


CANADA. THE AMERICAN WAR OF 1812-14. THE SECOND BATTALION. 
1802-1815 


first nine or ten years of the Regiment’s service in Canada are 

not of much interest, in fact we have very httle information about 

them. The 49th was stationed at Montreal during October, 
November and December 1802, and the earlier months of 1803. In July 
of that year they were at York (Toronto) on Lake Ontario, and in October 
a wing of the Regiment was at Fort George, where the Niagara River, 
forming the boundary between Upper Canada and the U:S.A. in this part, 
falls into Lake Ontario. Here, in 1804, there was a very unpleasant affair. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brock was at this time at Head-quarters at York, whilst 
the wing at Fort George was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Sheaffe. The 
latter is stated to have been at that period extremely unpopular in the 
Regiment, being one of the class of officers whose idea of firmness was a 
very narrow one, consisting in a rigorous attention to petty and vexatious 
details, which in reality formed no part of regimental discipline. Such 
matters were enforced by him by severe punishments, with very little 
consideration for his men. Brock, on the other hand, whilst a strict 
disciplinarian, had broader views, and, though firm in all matters of real 
importance, always kept the welfare of his men in view, and abstained from 
troubling and vexing them in petty matters of no real matter. 

In addition to Sheaffe’s unpopularity, all troops on that part of the 
frontier, where Canada and the U.S.A. were separated only by the river, 
were constantly subject to the seductions of Americans, who sought to 
undermine their allegiance and induce them to desert and become subjects 
of the new Republic. The superior attractions of life on the other side, 
even if they preferred military service to civil life, were dangled before their 
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eyes, just as had been done with the prisoners of the ‘‘ Convention Troops ”’ 
some thirty years earlier and was done even in Quebec after the close of 
the Napoleonic wars. There were frequent desertions from all regiments 
serving on the Niagara frontier, which culminated, early in 1804, in one 
organized at York by a corporal of the 41st. In this case the deserters 
made off across Lake Ontario in a boat. They were followed in “ bateaux ”’ 
and were arrested after they had actually landed on the American shore. 
There was no diplomatic incident in consequence of this, as the American 
Government were not aware of the occurrence till long afterwards. 

The captured deserters were confined in cells at Fort George, and their 
presence there no doubt stimulated a revolt which was planned by some of 
the N.C.O.s and men of the 49th detachment. The plan contemplated the 
seizure of the officers and their confinement in the cells occupied by the 
deserters. The mutineers probably intended to take the life of the un- 
popular Sheaffe. They proposed then to make for Queenstown, seven miles 
up the river, and there cross by the ferry into safety over the American 
border. 

Fortunately, the conspiracy was discovered in time. Brock at once 
came over post-haste from York, and soon had the situation in hand. He 
arrested twelve of the ringleaders of his own regiment and sent them, with 
eight of the recently captured deserters, to Quebec for trial by General 
Court-Martial. Seven of them were sentenced to death. They were a 
sergeant, a corporal and two privates of the 49th who were found to be 
ringleaders in the conspiracy. Of the deserters one man each from the 
6th, 41st, and 49th were amongst the condemned. 

The execution took place on the znd March 1804, at Quebec, in the 
presence of the whole garrison and was a very ghastly affair. 

The morning was cold and snowy. Whether the fault lay with the 
military authorities or the clergy attending the men, is not stated, but the 
unfortunate culprits were kept kneeling on their coffins for three-quarters 
of an hour. The firing party, consisting of fifty-six men, was drawn up 
fifty yards from the condemned, with orders to advance to eight paces 
before firing. Some of them, however, being nervous and excited, began 
firing without orders as soon as the advance was ordered. The wretched 
sufferers were wounded by this fire, and it was not till the firing party had 
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advanced close up to them that they were put out of their agony. A sad 
point in the matter is that some of these men had fought bravely in Holland 
in 1799, and at Copenhagen. 

In 1805 Colonel Brock went home on leave, the command being taken 
in his absence by Lieut.-Colonel Sheaffe. It is said that that officer had 
been so affected by the sad events of 1804 that le saw the error of his ways 
and in his command, thereafter, followed the system of Brock who, imme- 
diately after the attempted mutiny, had himself taken command at Fort 
George and soon restored order in the Regiment. Relations between Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. were already strained, long before 1806, when 
they were still further aggravated by the incident of H.M.S. Leopard 
firing on the U.S. Frigate Chesapeake off Chesapeake Bay, when the 
American commander refused to surrender some British deserters on his 
ship. 

Matters went from bad to worse for the next few years, and the Ameri- 
cans openly boasted that they could overrun Canada with its diminutive 
garrison when they chose. So serious was the outlook in 1806 that the 
Canadian Militia were called out. The storm blew over for the moment. 
Brock, who was convinced of the imminence of war, returned to Canada 
and his Regiment early in 1806. After commanding for some time at 
Quebec, he was sent to command the troops in Upper Canada in 1810, and 
later became also Lieut.-Governor of the province, in addition to holding 
the military command. His administration, both civil and military, and 
the able way in which he established friendly relations with the Chief 
Tecumseh and his Indians, inspired immense confidence. Long before his 
death it was recognized that he was the only hope of Upper Canada. 

When war was at last declared by the United States on the 23rd June 
1812, the whole British garrison of Canada (Upper and Lower) consisted of 
the 8th, 41st, 49th and rooth Regiments, and a detachment of artillery. 
The 41st and 49th had actually been ordered home not long before, and had 
only been left in Canada on the urgent representation of Sir J. Prevost, 
moved thereto by Brock, who was firmly convinced that war was inevitable. 
The strength of the 49th on the 4th July was 22 Officers, 41 Sergeants, 
18 Drummers, and 664 Rank and File. In addition to the British troops, 
there were of local troops the roth Royal Veterans Regiment, and the 
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Newfoundland and the Glengarry Fencibles. In all there were 4,450 
men, of whom only 1,500 were above Montreal. 

There was trouble on the rst July when 400 armed men collected at 
Lachine to resist being drafted for the Militia. To disperse this gathering 
Major Plenderleath had been sent out from Montreal with the Light Company 
of the 49th and two guns of the R.A. There was a slight skirmish before 
the insurgents sought shelter by dispersing in the woods at night. Plender- 
leath and his detachment were back in Montreal after this on the 3rd July. 

With so small a British garrison, regiments were much split up into 
detachments on various services. One company of the 49th was, on the 
1st August, at Kingston, to which place it had escorted stores, and next 
day three more companies, under Major Ormsby, from Montreal, were 
ordered to reinforce it there. On the 13th Major Heathcote and another 
company were to proceed to Kingston from Lachine and the rest of the 
Regiment were ordered there from Montreal. On the 22nd the whole 
Regiment was ordered across Lake Ontario to Fort George on the Canadian 
(western) side of the Niagara River where it falls into Lake Ontario. But 
on the r8th September, Major-General Brock writes that the actual distri- 
bution of the Regiment was six companies with him at Fort George and on 
the Niagara front, and four at Kingston. Two days later the Grenadier 
Company was ordered to be in readiness to march at an hour’s notice to 
Queenstown, about seven miles up the Niagara and the same distance below 
the falls. 

In this part of the frontier the River Niagara, flowing northwards from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, forms the boundary between Canada on its 
left (western) bank and the United States on its right bank. Its length is 
about thirty miles and the river forms a great military obstacle, unbridged, 
unfordable, and only passable by boats; that even is hardly possible in 
places such as the portion above and below the falls. On the British side 
were two forts, Fort George at the northern and Fort Erie at the southern 
end of the river. Opposite Fort George the Americans had Fort Niagara, 
and also forts about Black Rock facing Fort Erie. There were inter- 
mediate British posts, of which the chief were Queenstown and Chippewa, 
whilst the Americans had troops at Lewiston, opposite Queenstown, and 
Fort Schlosser, two miles above the falls, facing Chippewa. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ISAAC BROCK. 
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For the history of the war of 1812-14 materials are remarkably full. 
The excellent Documentary History has collected not only official docu- 
ments, but private letters, newspaper reports, and even the few entries in 
Colonel Glegg’s little notebook have been extracted and printed. 

The first collision in the war occurred about Detroit, where the river of 
that name, joining Lakes Erie and St. Clair, divides Canada on the east 
from the United States on the west for a distance rather less in length than 
that of the Niagara River. 

Brock, with only fourteen hundred and fifty men, gained a signal victory, 
capturing the American General Hull with his whole force in the place. 
This affair belongs to the 41st, the only British Regiment present, except 
fifty artillerymen, and we need not deal in detail with it. 

The first occasion on which any part of the 49th came under fire was at 
Fort Erie, on the Canadian bank of the Niagara River, where it leaves Lake 
Erie. Here the British had two brigs, the Caledonia and the Detroit (late 
American ship Adams taken at Detroit). On the 9th October 1812 these 
two ships were attacked by Lieutenant Elliot of the U.S. Navy with a party 
of one hundred seamen in boats. There were some American prisoners on 
board the brigs, and these, with the assailants, were more than double the 
strength of the crews. The Caledonta was carried off, but the Detrozt, under 
fire from Fort Erie, grounded on Squaw Island, where she was boarded by 
a party of the 49th under a heavy fire. As she could not be got off, it was 
decided to burn her. As the American prisoners, and a British soldier 
confined for drunkenness, were being removed, an officer of the Provincial 
Cavalry was wounded and fell back into one of the boats, causing con- 
fusion. The ship was burnt. The slackness at Fort Erie which rendered 
such an attack possible was not creditable. Brock superseded the com- 
mandant by Lieut.-Colonel Myers, D.Q.M.G. 

The United States were now proposing to capture Queenstown, on the 
Canadian bank of the river about seven miles above (south) of Fort George. 
This village was situated at the northern foot of a range of heights through 
which the river below the falls cuts its way at right angles. There it was 
proposed to establish an American camp as a bridgehead preparatory to an 
advance in the spring on Montreal. For this attack some eight thousand 
men had been assembled along the American bank at Fort Niagara, Lewis- 
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ton and Buffalo. The whole was under the command of General Van 
Rensselaer. 

There were differences of opinion on the American side as to where the 
attack should be made, but Van Rensselaer decided on Queenstown. Brock, 
on the other hand, at first expected it in the Fort Niagara region. 

On the night of the rrth October, Brock received a letter from Captain 
(afterwards Sir James) Dennis saying that his detachment of the 49th at 
Queenstown wasinamutinous condition. Brock at oncesent off his Brigade- 
Major, Evans, to make inquiries. That Officer, crossing the river at Queens- 
town under a flag of truce to arrange some exchanges of prisoners, observed 
considerable increases in the American forces there, and what was specially 
significant, a number of boats concealed amongst rocks and brushwood on 
their side. He believed the attack there to be imminent and he warned the 
49th and the Militia. Moreover, he released the mutinous prisoners of the 
49th on the tactful assumption that their conduct had been the result of 
drink. He addressed them and said he expected evidence of their loyalty 
and courage in the approaching battle. The detachment consisted of the 
Grenadier Company under Captain Dennis, and the Light Company under 
Captain Williams, the former, as senior officer, being in command of the 
whole. When Evans returned to Fort George, in the evening of the 12th, 
Brock, realizing the correctness of his anticipations, promptly ordered all 
the militia within reach of Queenstown to concentrate at once towards that 
place. 

At 2 a.m. sounds of a cannonade from the Queenstown direction reached 
Brock, who immediately rode off, leaving Sheaffe in command at Fort 
George. 

The village of Queenstown at that time comprised a large stone building, 
some barracks, and a few houses with closed gardens. Through it passed 
the road between Fort George and Fort Erie, rising over the heights soon 
after leaving Queenstown. There was another passage over the hills three 
miles to the west, at St. David’s, which was joined to Queenstown by a road. 
There was a third passage, between these two, about a mile west of the 
river. About half-way up the heights south of Queenstown the British had 
an 18-pdr. gun with the Light Company of the 49th under Captain Williams. 
In the village itself was the Grenadier Company under Captain Dennis, and 
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a company of Militia guarding the ferry to the other side.* A mile north 
of Queenstown was a 24-pdr. gun with some militia. Brock, as he passed 
through Brown’s Point, midway between Fort St. George and Queenstown, 
had ordered the two companies of Militia thereto Queenstown. The river 
at Queenstown was about two hundred yards wide with a rapid eddying 
current. 

Against this small British force Van Rensselaer had collected for the 
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QUEENSTOWN. 


crossing about four thousand men, of whom fifteen hundred were regulars. 
The night of the r2th-13th October was dark with some rain. The first 
detachment of the Americans was to be ferried over in fourteen boats, of 
which two could carry eighty men each, and the other twelve thirty men 
each, five hundred and twenty in all. Within a quarter of an hour of 
starting ten of the fourteen boats reached the Canadian shore, but the 
hoped-for surprise had failed, thanks to Evans’ warning. At Queenstown 
were drawn up part of Dennis’ Grenadier Company of the 49th (only 46 
strong) and a company of Militia. The result of their first volley on the 

* The two flank companies together numbered one hundred and seventy-five rank and file. 
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Americans, who believed themselves unseen, was eight officers and forty- 
five men killed or wounded. Two of the American smaller boats had been 
carried down stream and the men from one landed below Queenstown. The 
two large boats lost their bearings and returned to the American bank to 
make a fresh start. On one of them was Colonel Christie, commanding the 
American regulars. Colonel Van Rensselaer, commanding the militia section, 
had already been wounded and placed hors de combat by the British volley. 

After landing the first Americans, the boats returned for more. As they 
again came over to Queenstown, two were carried down by the current, and 
one attempted to land its men below Queenstown. The troops it carried 
were captured, as were those on the other boat lower down. 

The first American force, after being driven back by Dennis’ volley, held 
on as best they could behind rocks on the river’s edge, awaiting reinforce- 
ments. Presently Wool, now commanding the Americans, discovered a 
rough and very difficult path leading up the heights above Queenstown. 
No provision for its guard had been made by the British, who were perhaps 
ignorant of its existence. Wool mounted it unobserved with sixty men, 
who were followed by others, eventually to the number of five hundred. 
They were now close to and in rear of the 18-pdr. gun. The gun was taken 
without difficulty, as Williams’ Light Company of the 49th had already 
been moved down to support Dennis. The danger to the gun from the 
steep path had not been suspected. 

Sir Isaac Brock had now arrived on the field at daybreak from Fort 
George. 

He at once sent Williams to re-take the battery which was now occupied 
by Wool with about one hundred and fifty men, all he had up so far. 
Brock had already been up there with Major Glegg and another A.D.C., but 
had been forced to retire. He now advanced again leading the Light 
Company, who drove Wool’s force back to the edge of the bank. Wool, 
however, rallied his men, who were on the point of surrendering. They 
reopened fire, and Brock, conspicuous by his height and uniform, was 
struck in the right breast by a bullet and fell mortally wounded. He 
survived but a few minutes, the bullet having passed out by his left side. 
Almost his last words were “‘ Push on the York Volunteers,” alluding to a 
force of that corps now arriving on the scene. 


——— 
—_—_— 
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By this time Wool had about five hundred men. McDonell, Brock’s 
Canadian A.D.C., boldly advanced with the York Volunteers, but he was 
mortally wounded. Williams also was wounded. Dennis, with the Gren- 
adiers of the 49th, hearing of Brock’s death, moved his company up the hill 
to support the others. Finding himself greatly outnumbered, he ordered 
a retreat towards Fort George to meet the reinforcements coming up from 
there. In Queenstown the two flank companies of the 49th set up a fresh 
defence among the houses and gardens, but finally fell back to a point two 
and a half miles below the village. The whole British force was only about 
two hundred effectives, and there were eight hundred Americans estab- 
lished on the heights above, still being reinforced. These should have been 
further reinforced from the opposite shore, but it was found impossible to 
induce the militia to attempt the crossing. Yet the Americans then be- 
heved they had gained a decisive victory. A change in the situation now 
ensued. Sheaffe, who succeeded to the command on Brock’s death, had 
been ordered from Fort George as soon as Brock was convinced that the 
real attack was at Queenstown. It was about 2 p.m. when he came on the 
scene with about eight hundred men, of whom five hundred and sixty were 
of the British 41st Regiment, and the rest militia, with a few Indians. 

At the point where the road over the hills by St. David’s leaves the 
main road, Sheaffe sent the Light Company of the 41st and some militia 
and Indians, under Lieutenant McIntyre of the 41st, by the St. David's 
Road to turn the left of the Americans on the heights, whilst he with the 
rest of his own force, and the flank companies of the 49th, attacked them 
from Queenstown infront. The advance was vigorous and, the Americans 
being shaken by a steady fire, the British charged with the bayonet. This 
was too much for their opponents, who broke and fled. Some were forced 
over the heights and killed, others were drowned in the river. Finally, the 
white flag was displayed by Colonel Scott, now in command of the Ameri- 
cans, and he surrendered with nearly four hundred men. In all nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five prisoners fell into the hands of the British, including 
one Brigadier-General, six Lieut.-Colonels, three Majors, nineteen Captains, 
and forty-two subalterns. The regulars were sent as prisoners of war to 
Montreal, whilst the militia were allowed to return to their homes, on 
promise of not serving again in the war. The British losses are believed 
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to have been only fourteen killed, seventy-seven wounded and twenty-one 
missing, besides Indians. In the 4gth, the flank companies only of which 
had fought, the casualties were Captains Dennis, Williams and Volunteer 
Shaw wounded ; eight rank and file killed; three sergeants and twenty- 
eight men wounded, and five men missing, a very large proportion of the 
total losses. The total British Force engaged was about eight hundred 
British and Canadians, and two hundred Indians, against about sixteen 
hundred of the enemy. But the Regiment and Canada had suffered an 
irreparable loss by the death of Sir Isaac Brock, a man beloved by all and 
recognized as a saviour of Canada. His body was removed to a house in 
Queenstown during the action, and later was taken to Fort George, where it 
was temporarily interred in the bastion which he himself had designed and 
completed. In later years it was removed to the spot on which he was 
killed and which is now marked by a lofty column. His A.D.C., McDonell, 
was buried with him, and his body was translated with that of his com- 
mander on the 13th October 1824. 

We may anticipate here by mentioning that, on the 6th December 1812, 
a schooner on which was Captain Brock of the 49th, brother of Sir Isaac, 
was captured on Lake Ontario by the American Commodore Isaac Chaun- 
cey. Heat once paroled his prisoner and returned to him his late brother’s 
plate and effects which were also on the schooner. 

After the battle at Queenstown a local armistice was granted to the 
Americans for the burial of their dead. This was afterwards extended 
indefinitely for the whole Niagara line, subject to thirty hours’ notice of 
termination on either side. Notice was given by the Americans on the 
19th November. 

On the 21st there were reports of a projected American attack on Fort 
Erie by a force collecting at Buffalo opposite to that place. To prevent 
American co-operation from Fort Niagara, Sheaffe bombarded that fort all 
day on the 21st from Fort George. Niagara replied, and one man of the 
49th was killed. 

On the 12th November the actual distribution of the 49th had been as 
follows : 

At Kingston x Sergeant and 22 Men. 


At Queenstown 5 Officers and 170 Other Ranks. 
At Fort Erie 7 Officers and 245 Other Ranks. 
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On the way to Upper Canada, 8 officers and 15 rank and file. On the 
24th the two flank companies were ordered from Queenstown to Fort 
George. | 

On the 28th November the attack on Fort Erie and its neighbourhood 
came off. It was made by about four thousand five hundred men under 
the command of General Smyth, a boastful Irish-American. 

On the British side the Head-quarters of Lieut.-Colonel Bisshopp, 
commanding the district, were at Chippewa. On the right of his line at 
Fort Erie was Major Ormsby with one hundred and thirty men of the 49th. 
The ferry from Black Rock was held by two companies of Militia. Lieu- 
tenant Lamont and thirty-seven more of the 49th and some militia artillery 
were two and a half miles to the left of Ormsby at the Red House post. A 
mile farther on Lamont’s left was another party, and a mile beyond that 
seventy men under Lieutenant Bartley, of whom thirty men were of the 
49th and the rest militia. At Chippewa was one company of the qrtst, 
one of militia, and some artillery. 

Towards 2 a.m. on the 28th November, ten boats carrying part of 
Smyth’s force started to the attack. Half of them were driven back by 
the guns on the Canadian side, but the rest landed their men two miles 
below Red House, where were the thirty-seven men of the 49th. Some 
two hundred and fifty regular U.S. troops and sailors, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Boerstler, landed, and a detachment under Captain King 
attacked Lamont’s post. Lamont received them with a volley, followed 
by a bayonet charge which drove the Americans back towards the river. 
King, rallying his men, attempted a counter charge, but failed before the 
British fire. : 

He now moved to attack Lamont’s left flank. Unfortunately Lamont’s 
men, who were expecting reinforcements from Chippewa, mistook the 
American advance for the arrival of the Canadian Militia whom they ex- 
pected. The mistake was only discovered when an American volley killed 
seven and wounded eight of the little detachment of about 60 men. Among 
them Lieutenant King of the British Artillery was mortally wounded, and 
died a few days later as a prisoner. Lamont received five wounds. With- 
out superior officers, the whole of the remains of the detachinent fled, 
except three who were taken prisoners. Lamont only escaped capture as 
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he was abandoned by the enemy under the impression that he was a dying 
man. 
The Americans, after burning the post and spiking the guns, retreated 
to their boats with three unwounded and several wounded prisoners. 

Of their own people they left behind a dozen dead, and as many 
wounded. 

Meanwhile, Boerstler with the rest of his force, about one hundred and 
fifty men, attacked Lieutenant Bartley’s post, and the intervening one of 
Canadian Militia. He was kept in check and lost so heavily as to be com- 
pelled to fall back towards the river. Bartley had held on to his post till 
his party of the 49th was reduced to seventeen effective men. He then 
retreated and joined Major Ormsby’s force from Fort Erie. 

All this fighting had occurred in the dark or at early dawn. Major 
Ormsby, who had arrived from Fort Erie whilst it was still dark, decided 
not to bring up his men till they could see properly. They stood ready in 
column at Fort Erie under Captain Whelan of the Newfoundland Fencibles. 
Colonel Bisshopp had also taken the alarm at Chippewa, and was on his way 
to the scene of action. By 11 am. he, having been joined by Ormsby’s 
detachment from Fort Erie, had taken up a position with about five hun- 
dred men of the 41st and 4oth, and three hundred militia. He then 
advanced against any of the enemy who might still be on the Canadian 
side of the river. But Boerstler, seeing business was meant, had recrossed 
the river, leaving behmd the unfortunate Captain King and about thirty 
men who had no course open to them but to surrender. 

The losses of the 49th on this day were Lieutenant Lamont wounded, 
12 rank and file killed, three sergeants and 22 rank and file wounded, three 
drummers and zr rank and file missing. 

The next affair in which the 49th took part was an attack on an Ameri- 
can post on the Salmon River, some six or seven miles above its junction 
with the right bank of the St. Lawrence. This post threatened the British 
communications by the great river, and it was considered necessary to 
destroy it. On the 23rd November it was assaulted by a column com- 
manded by Colonel McMillan comprising seventy men of the 49th, besides 
the Glengarry Regiment, a considerable number of militia, and some 
artillery. The force was overwhelming and the Americans at the post, 
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after shutting themselves up in the blockhouse, surrendered. There were 
only three officers and forty-one men, so resistance was hopeless. 

The season for active operations was now over for 1812. The 49th was 
distributed on the 21st December 1812, thus: Fort George—4 Officers and 
164 other ranks. Fort Erie—7 Officers and 238 other ranks. The rest 
apparently at Kingston. Major-General Sir Roger Sheaffe* was now Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Upper Canada. The 49th was commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Plenderleath. 

Major Glegg’s notes show that on the 24th March 1813 the Regiment was 
quartered in the Niagara district with a strength of 549 rank and file. 

On the 13th April, Lieutenant FitzGibbon of the 49th, with a party on 
a boat, captured a U.S. Naval Lieutenant and some others on an island 
near Fort George. 

When Toronto was captured by an American force landing from Lake 
Ontario at the end of April 1813, there was no part of the 49th there, except 
apparently a few men in hospital. For the mismanagement of this affair 
Sheaffe was removed by the Governor, Sir George Prevost, and the command 
in Upper Canada was given to Baron de Rottenburg. 

We return now to the Niagara frontier, where Major-General Vincent, 
an old 49th officer, commanded eighteen hundred British and Canadian 
regulars on the line between Fort George and Fort Erie. Of this force 
1,000 men were at Fort George. Amongst them were, according to Major 
Glegg’s notes, 255 men of the 4gth, with 165 of the 41st, and 205 of the 
8th King’s. The 49th also had 53 men detached at Frenchman’s Creek, 
and 92 at Chippewa in Colonel Bisshopp’s command. 

On the 27th May 1813 the American General Dearborn attacked the 
British position at and about Fort George. 

At daybreak the American Force, which had been embarked on flat- 
bottomed boats, was seen approaching, convoyed by sixteen ships. It was 
moving by Lake Ontario on the Bnitish left where there was a 24-pdr. gun. 
This was engaged and silenced by two enemy schooners, whilst an artillery 
duel was in progress between Forts George and Niagara. 

The weather was foggy at first, but when the fog lifted the American 
boats made in three lines for One Mile Creek, about half a mile to the south 


® He had been made a Baronet in January 1813. 
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of Fort George. A g-pdr. battery at this point was overpowered by the 
fire of the enemy ships covering the landing. This also drove off the 
Glengarry and Newfoundland men supporting the battery. 

When the attack began, General Vincent left in Fort St. George a detach- 
ment of the 49th and eighty militiamen. He then divided his remaining 
1,070 men into two columns. In the right column, which occupied a 
position between Fort George and the town, were 450 men of the 49th, and 
150 militia. The left column comprised 320 men of the 8th, and 150 
militia with some light guns. 

As the Newfoundland and Glengarry men, some two hundred in number, 
fell back before the Americans, they met Vincent’s left column under 
Lieut.-Colonel Myers, who attempted to drive back the eighteen hundred 
Americans who had already landed. For a moment they were successful 
in holding them back, but two more American brigades were now up, and 
their force was overwhelming. Myers was badly wounded, and was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Harvey commanding the right column, which now fell 
to the command of Lieut.-Colonel Plenderleath of the 49th, who had orders 
to advance. The 8th had suffered very severely, having casualties of 
nearly two-thirds of their numbers. Plenderleath, with the 49th and the 
rest of the right column, united with the retreating left column, and the two 
were drawn up in line on the plain. The odds were, however, too great, 
and Vincent decided to abandon Fort George and the whole line of the 
Niagara and to retire to Beaver Dams, a position fifteen or sixteen miles 
west of Queenstown. Orders were sent to Lieut.-Colonel Bisshopp at Fort 
Erie and Major Ormsby (49th) at Chippewa to abandon those places and 
join Vincent at Beaver Dams. Orders were also issued to abandon Fort 
George, spike the guns, and destroy the ammunition there. By some 
unexplained mistake the men of the 49th who had been left in Fort George 
failed to get out of it, and fell as prisoners into the hands of the enemy. 

Vincent’s retreat, which was unmolested, was at first by the Queenstown 
Road and to the south-west to St. David’s, whence he turned west to Beaver 
Dams, arriving there by 8 a.m. and finding a depot of provisions and 
ammunition which had been collected. His detachments also came in 
safely. 

The total British loss, including prisoners and missing, was 443, but 
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many of the missing turned up later. The casualties in the 49th were— 
Killed, 2 men ; Wounded, 2 men; Wounded and Missing, 4 drummers and 
28 men; left in hospital, wounded on former occasions, 16 men. The 
regimental records were lost at Fort George in its evacuation and burning. 

Next morning Vincent’s force, which had now been reinforced by two 
companies of the 8th and some sailors, besides Bisshopp’s and Ormsby’s 
detachments, retreated again as far as Burlington Heights south of the 
south-west corner of Lake Ontario. The position was a strong one and 
carefully fortified. Here Vincent remained awaiting further orders. With 
the enemy in position at Fort George and along the Niagara in front, and 
moreover in command of the waters of Lake Ontario, his position was not 
a pleasant one. Moreover, he was short of ammunition and transport. 

On the rst June, Dearborn sent two American brigades from Fort 
George to Stoney Creek, which falls into Lake Ontario about seven miles 
east of Burlington Heights. The force was at least three thousand five 
hundred men, with eight or nine field guns and some heavies. 

The first news of the arrival of this force at Stoney Creek was received 
from a piquet of the 49th, under Lieutenant Crowther, about half a mile 
east of the camp. Crowther was in action with the American advanced 
guard and lost one man killed. This was on the 5th June. 

Colonel Harvey at once moved eastwards with two hundred and eighty 
men of the 8th and four hundred and twenty-four of the 49th Regiment to 
reconnoitre. As a result he proposed to Vincent to make a night attack. 
There are stories of both Harvey and Lieutenant FitzGibbon (of the 49th) 
having visited the enemy’s camp in disguise to obtain information, but 
their credibility is very doubtful. FitzGibbon himself does not mention 
them. 

Harvey’s project was rather a desperate one, but in Vincent’s position, 
with a force much inferior to the enemy in numbers and ill-supplied in 
every respect, it was the only course left to him. 

Harvey, who had volunteered to lead this desperate enterprise, now had 
five companies of the 8th (280 men) and the whole of the 49th (430 men). 
Marching at 11.30 p.m. “in perfect order and in silence,”’ Harvey’s little 
force was approaching the enemy’s position at 2 a.m. on the 6th. 

It would be difficult to improve, from the regimental point of view, on 
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the account given by Lieutenant James FitzGibbon, of whom we shall hear 
more shortly.* He writes: 


“Three days ago we discovered that the Americans were following 
us with about 3,000 men. On the evening of the 5th their advanced 
guard was engaged with the Light Company of the 49th, then our rear- 
guard, which killed and wounded 8 of their cavalry. We lost one killed. 
Our little army was paraded according to custom at 6p.m. About 11 
at night the King’s and 49th (about 700) were ordered towards the 
enemy. After three miles we were informed that it was intended to 
surprise the Yankees and that the work was to be done entirely by the 
bayonet—not a shot to be fired. The night was almost pitch dark, 
calm and, except for a shower in the beginning of the march, dry. They 
had no post in advance—only three sentries about 200 yards on the 
road through the wood leading towards our position. The two first 
were surprised and secured in succession by the Light Company of the 
49th which led ; the third resisted and was bayoneted. Their picquet 
at the entrance to the open space heard the noise and a shot was fired 
by them. In an instant our Light Company was upon them. 
Up to this moment everything succeeded most favourably. But 
just as the Light Company dashed upon the enemy’s picquet some 
of the staff officers in front began huzzaing. The company which I 
commanded was the 5th from the head of the column. I therefore 
distinctly heard every noise in front. The moment I heard the shout 
spread amongst the men I considered our position as very critical. For I 
was aware that it would be almost impossible to make the men silent 
again, and that consequently orders could not be heard or obeyed. I 
instantly turned to my men and charged them not to take up the shout 
then coming from the front, and by the assistance of my three sergeants 
I succeeded in keeping them silent and in good order until a late stage 
in the affair, when firing on our side became general. Then, shouting, 
we rushed into the open ground occupied by the enemy and wheeled to 
the left from whence you see ‘ road ’ on the annexed slip, along the lane 
to where is written ‘ 49th.’ The King’s formed to the right of the road 
where you see ‘ King’s.’ Their numbers apparently about 200. Ours 
about 500. We had arrived upon this line in column of sections. 
About this time the enemy commenced firing, which he might have 
done sooner had he been prepared ; but he was taken completely by 
surprise, many of his men being bayoneted by our Light Company 

® In a private letter, dated 7th June 1813, to the Rev. James Somerville, of Montreal. 
Printed in the Documentary History. 
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before they could get away from the fires. The crosses which I have 
marked thus upon the accompanying slip you may suppose the fires 
which guided the enemy much in their firing upon us, as we had to form 
amongst them, the fires. Just as we had reached the left, and before 
we formed line, the enemy commenced firing. Our men never ceased 
shouting. No order could be heard. Everything was noise and con- 
fusion, which confusion was chiefly occasioned by the noise. Our men 
returned the fire, contrary to orders, and it soon became apparent that 
it was impossible to prevent shouting and firing. 

‘“‘ The scene at this instant was awfully grand. The darkness of the 
morning, 2 o'clock, made still more dark by the flashing of the musketry 
and cannon. The officers could no longer control their men, and they 
soon began to fall back. The company I commanded, up to this 
moment, was kept in good order, neither shouting nor firing, but when 
I saw the men falling back and no field officer near, I ran along the line 
to the left to prevent the men retreating, although I was almost con- 
vinced that their remaining under the enemy’s fire could be of no use. 
Yet I had some hopes that good order might be restored. Major 
Plenderleath came immediately after to that portion of the line which I 
had quitted, and, with the men I had left in charge of a sergeant, anda 
few others, he rushed forward against the guns and took four of them— 
two and a tumbril were brought away. The others could not be, our 
men having bayoneted the horses. Major Plenderleath pushed on with 
about 20 men, following the main road, the men stabbing every man 
and horse they met with. Generals Chandler and Winder were close 
to this road where you see ‘ guns’ written on the slip. They were 
taken—secured. One of them was in the act of presenting his pistol 
at a young man, Sergeant Fraser of the 49th, when the Sergeant raised 
his fuse and said, ‘ If you stir, Sir, you die.’ The General took his word 
for it and threw down his pistol and sword, saying, ‘ I am your prisoner.’ 
The Sergeant stabbed seven Americans, and his brother, a young lad of 
the company I belong to, stabbed four. This handful of men with 
Major Plenderleath took at this dash, besides the two generals, five field 
officers and captains, and above Ioo prisoners, and brought them off. 

“‘ The people to the left, and, I believe, every other portion of the 
line were in total confusion, shouting and firing and ultimately breaking 
and flying into the woods in their rear. I am of opinion that, had not 
Major Plenderleath made the dash he did, the Americans would have 
kept their ground and our ruin would have been inevitable, but finding 
our people so far advanced in their centre, they broke and fled in every 
direction and their fire ceased at a time when our line was, as it were, 
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entirely routed. For the fire of the enemy, while it lasted, was most 
heavy and, though not destructive, owing to the darkness, the men 
thought it terrible and fled. 

“‘ Here then we find both parties leaving the scene of action, each 
believing the others the conquerors. I am convinced that it was Major 
Plenderleath’s party which drove the enemy off the field—that saved 
us and gave us time to bring off our prisoners and guns. Our people 
thus made the best of their way from the field as the day began to dawn. 
Two thousand Americans landed on the Lake shore the evening before, 
about two miles to his, the enemy’s, right, and after daylight pushed 
on to the scene of action which was deserted. They occupied it, burnt 
some waggons with flour, arms, accoutrements, blankets, in short 
everything which they found on the field, and then retreated to the 
Forty Mile Creek with their main body.” 


The total British loss in killed, wounded and prisoners was about 23 
killed, 136 wounded, and 55 missing. Inthe 49th Majors Plenderleath and 
Clerk,* Brevet-Major Dennis, Captain Manners and Lieut. and Adjutant 
Stearn were wounded. Lieutenant Drury died of his wounds. Of other 
ranks one sergeant and 16 rank and file were killed, 3 sergeants and 45 
rank and file wounded. Three sergeants and 39 rank and file were missing. 
Assistant Sergeant-Major Alexander Fraser has already been mentioned as 
the captor of General Winder. For this service Fraser was promoted to 
the adjutancy of the New Brunswick Fencibles. 

The Americans retreated to Forty Mile Creek on the way back to Fort 
George. On their way the boats carrying their wounded on Lake Ontario 
were attacked by a British flotilla on the 8th June and one of their camps 
was taken by two companies of the 8th, under Colonel Evans, landed from 
the flotilla. Another camp was occupied by Major Dennis of the 49th with 
the Grenadier Companies of the 41st and 49th. Though Dearborn had had 
the assurance to claim the action at Stoney Creek as an American victory, 
the result of it was to create little short of a panic on his side. The Niagara 
frontier was believed to be in danger of recapture, notwithstanding the 
fact that about Fort George alone there were five thousand U.S. troops 
when Dearborn had retreated there from Forty Mile Creek. Except Fort 
George, the Americans now held no post on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara. 


* Taken prisoner. 
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On 13th June, Vincent moved forward with about seventeen hundred 
men to Forty Mile Creek. Glegg gives the strength of the 49th at the end 
of the month as I major, 8 captains, 9 lieutenants, 6 ensigns, adjutant, 
quartermaster, paymaster, surgeon, 39 sergeants, 14 drummers and 531 
rank and file. Vincent had now been reinforced by the ro4th and had an 
outpost of the 49th under Lieutenant FitzGibbon of the regiment at the 
house of a Canadian, named de Cou, who had been carried off by the Ameri- 
cans as a hostage for the good behaviour of the neighbourhood. His house 
was slightly west of Beaver Dams, eighteen miles from Fort George by road 
via Queenstown. Major de Haren, with a detachment of the ro4th, was at 
the Twelve Mile Creek seven miles due north of de Cou’s House; Colonel 
Bisshopp was stationed in a position about seven miles from each of these 
outposts, ready to assist them if required. Dearborn, in consequence of a 
successful raid by Canadian Indians towards Fort George, determined to 
attack both these outposts. Colonel Boerstler, whom we saw in command 
at the attack towards Fort Erie in December 1812, was selected for the com- 
mand. Boerstler started from Fort St. George in the evening of the 24th 
June, marching for St. David’s, and sending a detachment to Queenstown 
to secure any of its inhabitants still remaining there who might give infor- 
mation to the British. Amongst others they found Mr. James Secord, who 
had been an officer in the Canadian Lincoln Militia and had been wounded, 
at the action of the 13th October, so severely as to be still a cripple hardly 
able to walk. Him Boerstler’s men left alone, as he was clearly incapable 
of conveying information to FitzGibbon. But they had not thought of his 
wife, Laura Secord, herself a staunch loyalist in the British cause, as her 
family had been before her. She was then thirty-eight years of age and is 
described as a “‘ fine, tall, strong woman ”’ by some, though FitzGibbon, in 
the certificate he afterwards gave her, described her as of “slight and 
delicate frame.” She at once volunteered to go on foot and warn Fitz- 
Gibbon of his danger. It was a hazardous service full of dangers, both 
from the difficulties of the paths through the woods, and from American 
marauders or Canadian Indians. Nevertheless, with undaunted pluck, she 
set out at once. What with the deviations she had to make owing to the 
flooded state of country, and the necessity of avoiding enemy parties and 
marauders, she reckoned that she had walked nineteen miles before she 
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reached the upper part of Twelve Mile Creek, only to find it in flood from 
the recent rains, and unbridged. Fortunately she found a tree fallen 
across the stream. By that she passed and scrambled up the steep bank 
beyond. She had started at dawn and it was now dark, but she was near 
de Cou’s house. Still her difficulties were not over, for she was seen by 
Kerr’s Indians who were with FitzGibbon, and who greeted her with blood- 
curdling yells. With some difficulty she explained the position to the 
Indian Chief, who conducted her to FitzGibbon. 

When he received Laura Secord’s news of the approach of Boerstler’s 
considerable force, FitzGibbon had but one subaltern and forty-six men of 
the 49th, besides two hundred and fifty Indians, the latter commanded by 
Lieutenant Kerr.* Kerr proposed to ambush the Americans with his 
Indians, and FitzGibbon agreed. The first ambush was in a ravine through 
which Boerstler had to pass. Here he received a murderous volley from 
Indians concealed in the brushwood on either side of the road. He con- 
tinued on his road to Beaver Dams, but was constantly attacked in similar 
defiles by Indians whom he could not see and over whom his grape, fired at 
random into the bush, passed harmlessly. Matters were getting serious 
when he sent back in haste to Fort George for reinforcements. As the 
Indian fire had become slacker, Boerstler continued his advance, leaving 
his cavalry and guns behind. 

Again the fire of the Indians broke out, and Boerstler himself was 
wounded in the thigh. His troops were exhausted by the great heat when, 
about 7 p.m., he abandoned the road and took position in a wheatfield. 

The sounds of firing had now reached FitzGibbon, who rode out from 
his post. On finding Boerstler, now too much in the open to be seriously 
attacked, FitzGibbon sent back for his 49th men, whom he posted in very 
open order to give the idea of considerable numbers. He also sent news to 
Colonel de Haren at the post to the north. Then, with incomparable 
* bluff,’’ he went forward with a flag of truce and called on Boerstler to 
surrender, provided his (FitzGibbon’s) Commanding Officer would agree. 
Boerstler said he could not surrender to a force of which he knew not the 
strength. FitzGibbon replied that he would ask his Commanding Officer 
for permission to show the column to a U.S. Officer, and went off to get it. 

* Of the Newfoundland Fencibles. 
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Naturally he had not the smallest intention of showing his tiny force. In 
the meanwhile, Captain Hall, with twenty Chippewa Dragoons, had arrived, 
and he undertook to represent the commanding officer in question when the 
U.S. Officer was sent over. Boerstler asked to be allowed to consider his 
reply till sunset. FitzGibbon had succeeded in impressing upon the U.S. 
Officer that he had sufficient force to compel surrender. In reply to Boer- 
stler the officer was told the Indians could not be controlled so long, and he 
was given five minutes in which to make up his mind. To make a long 
story short, Boerstler surrendered. He and his militia were to be released 
on parole, whilst the regulars were to be prisoners of war. He himself 
appears to have surrendered as a prisoner, without giving his parole. 

The whole force which surrendered was 25 officers, 519 N.C.O.s and men, 
and three guns. Their captors were 46 of the 4gth, 250 Indians, and 20 
Chippewa Dragoons ! 

FitzGibbon owed his escape to Laura Secord, who received from him a 
certificate of her services. Later, after the war, her husband received a 
grant of four hundred acres, and in 1837, when her son was sentenced to 
death for participation in the rebellion of that year, the memory of her 
notable services enabled her to procure his pardon. FitzGibbon’s complete 
success, under circumstances which threatened his annihilation, was due 
in the first place to the excellent conduct of Kerr’s Indians, who inflicted a 
loss of fifty-six killed and wounded on the enemy.* In the second place it 
was due to his own inimitable “ bluff ’’ and his refusal to allow Boerstler the 
delay which he wanted in order to get reinforcements. FitzGibbon’s plan 
was nearly ruined by de Haren when he came up and wanted the Americans 
to march past the handful of troops before laying down their arms. For 
this magnificent service FitzGibbon was promoted, from sixth on the list 
of lieutenants in the 49th, to a captaincy in the Glengarry Fencibles. Of 
his forty-six men of the 49th not one had to fire a shot, and they had no 
casualties, whilst even among the Indians the losses were only about fifteen 
killed and twenty-five wounded. 

On the 27th June the 49th marched to Twelve Mile Creek, and on the 
17th July it was encamped at Ten Mile Creek. On 19th August it moved 


to Camp on the Queenstown Heights. 
* Complaints were afterwards made that the Indians had not received sufficient credit 
or reward. 
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Meanwhile, FitzGibbon had been on another expedition with forty men 
of the 49th. On the 5th July he sent Ensign Winder, with a few men of the 
49th and some militia, to surprise Fort Schlosser, opposite Chippewa, which 
was successfully accomplished and some arms and stores carried off. There 
was no loss, as the surprise was complete. On the 11th July, Colonel 
Bisshopp had attacked, from Fort Erie, the port of Black Rock on the 
eastern side of the Niagara. He had two hundred and forty men, including 
FitzGibbon’s forty of the 49th. Landing before daylight, Bisshopp ad- 
vanced boldly against the two hundred U.S. Militia holding the post. The 
latter fled at once and, after spiking or destroying the eight guns in the 
battery, and doing much other damage, the British force re-embarked, 
though not without serious loss. American reinforcements, arriving 
during the embarkation, fired on the British, killing Bisshopp and fifteen 
others, and wounding as many more. The 4gth lost four privates killed, 
three wounded, and two missing. 

We now return to the main body of the Regiment at St. David’s on 
Queenstown Heights, where Glegg gives the total strength of the British as 
2,883, of whom 459 were of the 49th. In the morning of the 24th August 
a demonstration was made against Fort George, the one remaining American 
post on the western bank of the Niagara. This rather useless move was 
made by order of Sir G. Prevost with the object, says Glegg, ‘‘ of making a 
close reconnaissance of his (the enemy’s) position, and at the same time 
affording an invitation to the enemy of meeting our Army.” Advancing 
at daybreak, the British drove the American piquets into the fort, with a 
loss of fifty or sixty prisoners. Nothing more was done, but the day was 
somewhat disastrous for the 49th. Captain Fitzgerald was wounded, and 
had to lose his right leg by amputation. Lieutenant William Jones and 
three rank and file also were wounded and, finally, Captain Fitzgerald and 
ten men, who had advanced too far, were cut off and made prisoners. 

The Americans were now planning to cut off the communications of 
the Niagara force with Lower Canada by the St. Lawrence. 

The 49th was, in consequence, marched off along the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario. By the 2nd October it had once more reached Forty Mile 
Creek, where it was embarked on “‘ bateaux ’”’ for York (Toronto), which 
place it left again by ‘‘ bateaux ’’ and reached Kingston on the 11th. Here 
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they were brigaded with the 89th and some detachments of Canadian troops. 
Colonel Plenderleath’s papers show that there were now only about two 
hundred of the 49th with the force. The 89th were more than double their 
strength. 

The American commander at Sackett’s Harbour, at the east end of 
Lake Ontario, had after much discussion decided to attempt an attack on 
Montreal by passing down the St. Lawrence. If that was not possible, he 
would at any rate form a camp for the winter on the Canadian bank of the 
river. He was to be joined by another force advancing from Lake Cham- 
plain under General Hampton. Kingston would be within fifteen or 
twenty miles of the left flank of this advance as it entered the St. Lawrence 
from the Lake. 

It was only on the 5th November 1813 that the troops which had 
assembled at the entrance to the river were able to start. That day they 
went nearly down to Prescott before stopping for the night. The Canadian 
Fort at Prescott had to be passed, and that was done in the night, the boats 
hugging the American bank on which the troops marched. Meanwhile, 
news of the expedition had reached Kingston, whence eight gunboats were 
despatched with eight hundred soldiers and three guns. They included 
eight companies of the 4gth and nine of the 89th, all very weak companies, 
totalling five hundred of all ranks, an average of 30 per company. On the 
8th November the flank companies of the 49th reached them at Prescott 
with some Canadian Fencibles and Voltigeurs, and there were a few Indians, 
besides the guns. 

As the flotilla followed the Americans down the St. Lawrence its fire at 
intervals caused some loss to them. By the gth November the Americans 
had become separated into two bodies. The main body, under General 
Brown, was far ahead on its way to Cornwall, and the force with which the 
British were soon to come in contact consisted of two thousand five hundred 
men with six guns acting as a rearguard under Boyd. 

The British force had been landed, and, as it marched down the left 
bank, constantly annoyed the Americans on the opposite side with its guns 
and musketry fire. To stop this Wilkinson sent across two brigades 
to a point near Chrystler’s House, some twenty miles above Cornwall, 
and at the head of the Longue Sault Rapids. 
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The British were commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Morrison of the 89th, 
with Lieut.-Colonel Harvey, of Stoney Creek fame, also of the 89th, as 
second-in-command. 

The action is described in Colonel Morrison’s despatch thus: 


“‘ The. enemy’s force, consisting of two brigades of infantry and a 
regiment of cavalry, amounting to between three and four thousand 
men, moved forward about two o’clock in the afternoon from Chryst- 
ler’s Point and attacked our advance, which gradually fell back to the 
position selected for the detachment to occupy, the right resting on the 
river and the left on a pine wood, exhibiting a front of about seven hun- 
dred yards. The ground being open, the troops were thus disposed : the 
flank companies of the 49th Regiment, the detachment of the Canadian 
Fencibles, with one field piece, under Lieut.-Colonel Pearson on the 
right, a little advanced on the road; three companies of the 89th 
Regiment under Captain Barnes, with a gun, formed echelon with the 
advance on its left supporting it. The 49th and 89th, thrown more to 
the rear, with a gun, formed the main body and reserve extending to the 
woods on the left, which were occupied by the Voltigeurs under Major 
Heriot and the Indians under Lieutenant Anderson. 

“* At about half-past two the action became general, when the enemy 
endeavoured, by moving forward a brigade from his right, to turn our 
left, but was repulsed by the 89th forming ‘ en potence,’ with the 49th 
and both Corps moving forward, occasionally firing by platoons. His 
efforts were next directed against our right, and to repulse this move- 
ment the 49th took ground in that direction in echelon, followed by 
the 89th ; when within half musket shot, the line was formed under a 
heavy but irregular fire from the enemy. 

“‘ The 49th was then directed to charge the gun posted opposite to 
ours, but it became necessary, when within a short distance of it, to 
check the forward movement in consequence of a charge from their 
cavalry on the right, lest they should wheel about and fall upon their 
rear; but they were received in so gallant a manner by the companies 
of the 89th under Captain Barnes, and the well-directed fire of the 
artillery, that they quickly retreated, and by an immediate charge 
of those companies one gun was gained. 

‘“‘The enemy immediately concentrated their force to check our 
advance, but such was the steady countenance and well-directed fire of 
the troops and the artillery that about half-past four they gave way at 
all points from an exceeding strong position, endeavouring by their 
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light infantry to cover their retreat, who were driven away by a judi- 
cious movement made by Lieut.-Colonel Pearson. The detachment, 
for the night, occupied the ground from which the enemy had been 
driven, and now moving forward in pursuit.” 


Though the victory was complete, it had only been won at the expense 
of casualties numbering one hundred and eighty-one out of a total strength 
of eight hundred. The casualties in the 49th were particularly heavy. 
Captain Nairne was killed. The wounded officers were Lieut.-Colonel 
Plenderleath, Lieutenants Bartley, Jones, Morton, Harland, Richmond, 
and Claus. The last named lost his leg. Of other ranks one drummer and 
five men were killed ; three sergeants and thirty-four rank and file wounded. 

Major Glegg states them somewhat differently from the regimental 
record. He gives as killed, one drummer and four rank and file, wounded 
one Field Officer, five subalterns (one died of wounds), three sergeants, and 
seventy-four rank and file. 

Colonel Plenderleath received a C.B. and, according to the regimental 
record, a medal. 

On the 18th November the 49th again embarked on “ bateaux”’ for 
Glengarry House. The Regiment was now commanded, in consequence of 
Colonel Plenderleath’s wound, by Bt.-Major Dennis. On the 26th they 
continued their journey to Céteau du Lac on the left bank of the St. Law- 
rence, and on the 14th December to Montreal, where they arrived on the 
16th. Command of the Regiment had now been assumed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Yates. 

As for the Americans under Wilkinson, they, after the defeat at Chryst- 
ler’s and that of the force marching to join them, retired up the Salmon 
River, where they fortified themselves for the winter. 

On the 25th December the 4gth received a small reinforcement of 
twenty-six men from the 2nd Battalion in England. 

On the 19th March six companies, under Lieut.-Colonel Yates, marched 
for St. John’s on the Richelieu River, north of Lake Champlain and twenty 
or thirty miles south-east of Montreal. The other four, under Major 
Ormsby, went by Lacadie and rejoined Yates on the 24th. 

On the 5th April, Captain Lewis, with two companies, embarked on 
‘“‘ bateaux ”’ for Isle aux Noix on the Richelieu, south of St. John’s. 
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On the 25th April the Regiment was so weak in numbers that it had to 
be reorganized in six effective and four skeleton companies. In this 
connexion Sir George Prevost wrote, in a despatch of the 21st April 1814, 
to Lieut.-General Drummond: “ The 49th Regt. is completely worn out.” 

On the 23rd May one company was sent, under Captain Ormond, to 
Isle aux Noix. On the same day the Regiment received a welcome draft 
from the 2nd Battalion of five sergeants and ninety rank and file. 

There appears to be no record of anything notable till the 6th August, 
when the whole Regiment went in ‘“‘ bateaux”’ to Isle aux Noix and 
encamped next day at Brisbane. 

Sir George Prevost appears to have received instructions from home 
that, when the reinforcements now being sent out to Canada after Napo- 
leon’s abdication should arrive, he was to take the offensive. His objective 
in Lower Canada was Plattsburg, well over the American frontier on the 
western side of Lake Champlain. Early in September 1814 the force at 
Plattsburg had been considerably weakened by the transfer of part of the 
American troops there to Sackett’s Harbour at the east end of Lake 
Ontario. The American commander, Macomb, appears to have had at the 
outside some four thousand men at Plattsburg, more than half of them a 
rather motley crew. Prevost, on the other hand, had ten thousand or 
eleven thousand men, a large proportion of them being seasoned veterans 
of the Peninsular War. Macomb had entrenched himself on the southern 
bank of the Saranac River which reaches Lake Champlain at Plattsburg. 
There he had three forts and two blockhouses. He also had a squadron 
of small ships and gunboats on the lake. 

On the 31st August the 49th started with Prevost’s army from Isle aux 
Noix and crossed the American frontier next day at Bosworth. On the 
3rd, Macomb having already withdrawn his advanced post at Champlain, 
the 49th were encamped there. On the 4th it was at Chazy, and here it 
seems to have remained till the 7th, when it moved forward to Plattsburg 
town, which lay chiefly on the left (north) bank of the Saranac. Macomb 
had retired behind the river, and his fortifications offered but a very slight 
resistance on the way to Prevost’s troops as they advanced on the 6th. 

Prevost had with him about seven thousand excellent troops, but he did 
nothing in the way of attacking Macomb till the rrth. He was obsessed 
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with the idea that nothing could be done on land without a simultaneous 
attack by the lake on the American fleet. His own ships were inferior in 
force and by no means ready when, on the 11th, they attacked the Americans 
and were defeated after a severe action. Even then, Prevost did not attack 
at once, and, by the time his assaulting columns were in position, they 
heard the cheers of the enemy announcing the practical destruction of the 
British flotilla. The passage of the Saranac had been effected at a ford, 
and the troops were already in front of the heights on which were the 
American works which had been heavily bombarded. On seeing the defeat 
of his ships, Prevost renounced the chance of what apparently should have 
been an easy victory, and commenced to retreat over the frontier. 

Exactly what part the 49th played in this abortive attack is not quite 
clear. The regimental record shows that on the roth and 11th they were 
“on duty in Plattsburg Town,” and that their casualties were only three 
privates wounded. It seems probable therefore that they were not engaged 
to any extent, and that their slight loss may have been due to artillery fire. 

They recrossed the frontier on the 12th September, and reached 
Odelltown on the Canadian side. By the 15th they were back at Isle 
aux Noix. 

This unfortunate expedition marked the end of hostilities in Canada, 
and peace was restored by the Treaty of Ghent. 

The 49th remained in Canada for some months longer. On the 14th 
November 1814 a small draft was received from the 2nd Battalion, which 
had been disbanded on the 24th October. Of this draft, which originally 
consisted of Lieutenant Hambly, Ensign Wilson, and thirty-one other 
ranks, there reached the Regiment only one sergeant and four men. The 
rest had lost their lives by shipwreck in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

It appears that the Sovereign transport sailed from Portsmouth on the 
Ist September 1814, under convoy of H.M.S. Zealous, carrying eleven officers 
and about two hundred other ranks of the 4gth, 58th, and 81st Regiments, 
besides twenty-one women and children. About 8 p.m. on the 18th 
October, the transport struck on the Island of St. Paul’s in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. There were lost eight officers and one hundred and sixty other 
ranks, besides seamen, women and children. All that were saved were one 
officer, two sergeants and thirty-four rank and file. Both the officers of 
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the 4gth lost their lives, as did Lieutenant Hambly’s wife and child. 

In March 1815 the 49th were assembled at Three Rivers on the St. 
Lawrence, between Montreal and Quebec. 

The 2nd Battalion has just been alluded to, and requires a brief 
mention. 

On the 2nd June 1813, orders issued for the formation of a second 
battalion of the 49th, to be raised from the volunteers from the Scottish 
Militia. This seems to have been used as a sort of depot battalion for the 
1st, and for the supply of drafts to it and other regiments. It was never 
actively employed, and its short existence was terminated by its disband- 
ment under orders dated 24th October 1814. | 

The draft which was lost at St. Paul’s Island must have been about the 
last sent out by the 2nd Battalion. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOME SERVICE. THE TITLE OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES’S 
REGIMENT. THE CAPE. INDIA. 


1815-1840 


N the 25th May 1815 the Regiment started on its homeward journey 

() to England. On the 2nd June, nine sergeants, one drummer and 

one hundred and five rank and file were discharged as having 

elected, under terms offered by Earl Bathurst’s letter and general orders 
of 6th December 1814, to settle in Canada. 

On the 15th July the Regiment reached Portsmouth, and disembarked 
on the 17th. On the roth it marched to Gosport Old Barracks, where it 
was joined by twelve sergeants, four drummers and ninety-three rank 
and file from the regimental depot. On the rst August it marched for 
Weyinouth and was there till the end of the year. 

From the 25th December 1815 the establishment was reduced to Colonel, 
two Lieut.-Colonels, two Majors, ten Captains, twelve Lieutenants, eight 
ensigns, paymaster, adjutant, quartermaster, surgeon, two assistant 
surgeons, sergeant-major, quartermaster-sergeant, paymaster-sergeant, 
armourer-sergeant, schoolmaster-sergeant, ten colour-sergeants, twenty 
sergeants, thirty corporals, drum-major, nineteen drummers, two fifers 
and five hundred and seventy privates, in ten companies. 

On the 6th and 7th January 1816 the Regiment marched, in two divisions, 
from Weymouth for Portsmouth, which they reached on the roth and rth. 
Between August 1815 and February 1816, fifty-nine recruits had come in. 
Whilst at Weymouth, the Regiment had done duty with Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, then residing there, and at her request it was given the title of 
“ Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Regiment,’’ a title which the Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment still retains. 

111 
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On the 27th February 1816 the Regiment embarked on the Seringa- 
patam and Alexander transports for Ireland. Monkstown, in Cork Harbour, 
was only reached on the 24th March, and next day the Regiment disem- 
barked and marched to Cork, whence, on the 27th, it continued to Fermoy. 
Leaving Fermoy, in three divisions, on the 3rd, 4th and 5th April, it reached 
Naas on the roth, r1th and rath, where it halted till the 29th and 3oth. 
On the 25th it had been joined by twenty-one recruits. On the 29th and 
30th April the march was started to Dublin, where it was quartered. 

On the 17th August 1816 new Colours were presented to the Regiment. 

On the rst December 1816 there was much poverty in the City of Dublin 
and all ranks of the 49th generously subscribed one day’s pay for the relief 
of the poor. 

On the 26th December a detachment of one captain, five subalterns, 
ten sergeants, two drummers and one hundred and fifty-four rank and file 
was sent out on command. 

On the 23rd January 1817, Head-quarters of the Regiment were 
transferred to Naas, where, two days later, the strength was four field 
officers, ten captains, thirty-two subalterns, thirty-five sergeants, seventeen 
drummers, and five hundred and nine rank and file. Orders were received 
for the reduction of the number of the lieutenants to twelve. The Regiment 
was much scattered in small detachments, as was usual in Ireland. There 
were detachments of various strengths at Robertstown, Rathangan, 
Prosperous, Trim, Oldcastle, Athboy, Kilcock, Kells, Goldmines, Glencree, 
Leitrim, Wicklow, Aughavanagh, Drumgoff, and Laragh, some of these 
being villages too small to be marked on any ordinary map of Ireland. 

During March other detachments were sent to Athy, Monasterevin, and 
Vickerstown, whilst the Wicklow one was withdrawn. The duties of these 
detachments consisted in escorting Trade Boats on the Grand Canal. 
Several mobs assembled for the purpose of plundering the barges, but 
were generally dispersed without using force. 

Hunger was apparently the general incentive to the crowds. On one 
occasion, however, Private Patrick Hurley behaved with much pluck. 
He was in charge, as sentry, over some provision barges at Rathangan 
on their way to Dublin, when he was fired on by some men armed with 
muskets. He held on till help came up from the guard. He was compelled 
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to use his own weapon in self-defence, with the result that one man was 
killed and another wounded. For his conduct in this affair he was presented 
by the Grand Jury of Kildare with £5. A letter from Major-General Lord 
Aylmer,* Adjutant-General in Ireland, dated 25th March 1817, to the officer 
commanding the 49th says: 


“‘I am directed by the Commander of the Forces to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication, of the r8th instant, to Lieut.- 
General Lord Forbes and to signify the General’s desire that you will 
convey to Ensign Robert Innes of the regiment under your command 
his approbation of his conduct in the discharge of his duty upon the 
6th instant, and that you will also express to Pte. Hugh McKeaver the 
favourable opinion entertained of his activity on this service. 

“The Commander of the Forces has also observed the firm and 
soldier-like manner in which Pte. Patrick Hurley maintained his post 
when sentinel at Rathangan under circumstances of extreme pressure, 
which he trusts may recommend him hereafter to the favourable con- 
sideration of his commanding officer. And on a general review of the 
behaviour, as communicated by you in your report, the Commander of 
the Forces desires that you will express his entire approbation.” 


The rank-and-file strength of the Regiment was five hundred and 
thirty-five, and by the 25th April it had risen to six hundred and one. 

On the rst May the various detachments had been relieved by their 
old comrades in Canada of the 4rst and had marched into Naas, whence 
detachments were sent out to Ballynamull, Callan and Tullamore. On 
the 25th the rank-and-file strength had again risen to six hundred and fifty- 
nine. Possibly publication of Lord Aylmer’s letter had had a good effect 
in attracting recruits. 

On the roth June a Field Officer’s detachment of two hundred rank 
and file was sent to Waterford, and smaller detachments to Dungannon 
and New Geneva. _ 

A letter dated 17th June 1817 from Head-quarters at Dublin, says that 
one from Sir H. Torrens, K.C.B., had conveyed the sanction of the Prince 
Regent, on behalf of the King, to the augmentation of the 49th to eight 
hundred rank and file with the usual proportion of N.C.O.s. On the 25th 
June there were seven hundred and seventy-seven rank and file. 


* The Lieut. Lord Aylmer who was wounded and captured at Ostend in 1798. 
B.B.—VOL. I. I 
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By this date the Waterford and other detachments had been recalled 
and others sent out to Golden, New Birmingham, Killenaule, Lyttleton 
and Mockler’s Hill. During July there were twenty-four desertions, 
reducing the rank and file to seven hundred and fifty-nine, and the same 
number deserted in August, though the strength was seven hundred and 
forty-eight. The detachment was withdrawn from Killenaule. 

The desertions in September were fewer—fifteen—and the strength on 
the 25th was seven hundred and sixty-six. 

On the roth October the Regiment was at Clonmel, where it was in- 
spected by Major-General Doyle. He recorded the following remarks: 


“Major-General Doyle was highly gratified at the soldier-like 
appearance of the 49th Regiment on the exercising field this day. The 
formations were performed with precision, the firings correct, and the 
line marching seldom surpassed by any corps. The orderly conduct 
of the men in quarters, and the well-regulated system of messing and 
interior economy is highly creditable to Lieut.-Colonel Ormsby and the 
officers under his command.” 


In November the detachments were withdrawn and the Regiment 
assembled at Cork, whence fresh detachments were sent to Charles Fort 
and Monkstown. Here they remained throughout 1818, with nothing 
special to note except the following. 

A Brigade Order of the 14th May concurs in the remarks made at the 
inspection of the previous October, and promises to report that ‘“‘ this 
corps maintains the high respectability which it has attained.”” This 
opinion was repeated again in October 1818. 

In May the number of detachments was increased. They were stationed 
at Mill Street, Tralee, Dingle, Rose Castle, Buttevant, Charleville, Clonakilty, 
Bantry, Skibbereen, Whiddy Island, and Bere Island. The strength was 
generally from seven hundred and ninety to eight hundred rank and file. 

In November the establishment was reduced to six hundred and fifty 
rank and file in ten companies. 

On the gth January 1819 the Head-quarters marched to Fermoy, the 
detachments being now altered to Spike Island, Camden and Carlisle Forts, 
Middleton, Mitchelstown, Youghal and Kilworth. 

On the roth March was issued the order sanctioning ‘‘ Egmont op Zee ” 
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to be carried as an honour on the Colours and accoutrements of the 
Regiment. 

At an inspection on the 2oth May, after general commendation of the 
Regiment, Major-General Gordon specially mentions “ the officers’ progress 
in the sword exercises under the instruction of Lieutenant Sewell.” 

In September the detachments were withdrawn from Buttevant and 
Charleville and a subaltern’s detachment was sent to Listowel. 

At the end of March 1820, Head-quarters were transferred to Buttevant, 
with detachments at Bruff, Charleville, Rathkeale and Newcastle. 

On the r5th February there had died General the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Maitland, who had been Colonel of the Regiment for nearly fifty-two years. 
He was succeeded, on the 1gth February, by Lieut.-General Sir Miles 
Nightingall, K.C.B. 

On the 8th June the Regiment marched to the Connaught District, 
with detachments at Shannon Bridge, Clonfert, Killogue, Meelich, Laurence- 
town, Kilconnel, Castle Blakeney, Cultragh, and Ballynamore. 

Those at Kilconnel and Cultragh were withdrawn in October. There 
were other changes in detachments, some of those mentioned above being 
withdrawn and others sent to Banagher, Eyrecourt, etc. 

In the middle of May 1821 the detachments in the Connaught District 
were withdrawn and others were sent to Carlow, Duncannon Fort, Wexford 
and Wicklow. 

On the roth August orders were received reducing the establishment 
from ten companies of sixty-five men each to eight of seventy-two. 
Total, five hundred and seventy-six. 

On the 20th October 1821 a detachment was sent to Clonmel under 
Major Hutchinson, in consequence of disturbances in the neighbourhood. 

By the 2nd November 1821 all detachments had been called in and the 
Regiment embarked at Waterford on the brigs Skeen, John, Hope, and 
Betsey, which sailed the same day. Going down the river the Skeen ran 
aground and the Head-quarters had to go ashore till she was got off next 
day. Bristol was reached without further mishap on the 5th November, and 
thence the Regiment marched, on the 7th, 8th and gth, reaching Chatham 
on the 18th, 19th and 2oth. It was inspected by the Adjutant-General on 
the 23rd and again next day in brigade. It was favourably reported on, 
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a fact which seems particularly creditable after its somewhat demoralizing 
service in Ireland, where its distribution in scattered detachments cannot 
have facilitated the maintenance of efficiency. 

On the 3rd December 1822 the left wing embarked on the Thomas 
Coutts, Indiaman, and on the 7th the remainder on the William Fairlie, 
Indiaman. Its destination was the Cape. From the gth till the 31st 
December the transports were delayed in the Downs by contrary winds 
and again at Cowes, from the 4th till the 11th January 1823. Table Bay 
was reached on the 1st March, but the William Fatrlte was put in quarantine 
for measles on board, and it was not till the 30th March that the right wing 
and Head-quarters were landed from Robben Island, where they had been 
in quarantine. 

The left wing had been more fortunate in landing at Capetown on the 
4th March, whence they supplied a detachment to Simonstown. The 
Regiment was at Capetown all 1823, the Simonstown detachment being 
called in on the 24th December. Its average rank-and-file strength was 
from five hundred and seventy to five hundred and eighty. In January a 
detachment of one captain, one subaltern, two sergeants and sixty rank 
and file was employed on road making at Franche Hoak. In the same 
month the Regiment was inspected by Lord Charles Somerset, commanding 
at the Cape. He expressed his satisfaction with it then, and again in 
March 1824. | 

A trifling alteration in the establishment was made at the end of May 
1824, when one hospital-sergeant was added and one private reduced. 

In July 1824, the Regiment being still at Capetown, Major Bartley 
was detached with two companies to Grahamstown on the frontier, where 
two privates were murdered by Kaffirs. 

The Regiment was still at Capetown when a letter was received from the 
Horse Guards, dated 19th August 1825, reorganizing it into six service 
and four depot companies. In consequence of this change the strength, 
which was only five hundred and seventy rank and file in June 1826, 
had risen to seven hundred and nine in December. Major-General 
Bourke, now commanding at the Cape, wrote on his inspection in 
1826: 


‘The interior system of this Regiment appears to the Major- 
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General to be hardly capable of further improvement, and the excellent 
state of the arms calls for his particular approbation.” 


The year 1827 was also spent at the Cape, without any notable occurrence 
in the Regiment, and in April 1828 its establishment was augmented to 
eight hundred rank and file in view of its approaching transfer to India. 

On the 8th October 1828, Lieutenant-Colonel Bartley, with the Head- 
quarters Division, embarked on the Indiaman Coldstream. The other 
division, under Lieut.-Colonel Dennis, embarked on the rgth October. 
The depot companies were also embarked from England on the Barrosa. 
They and the right wing disembarked on roth December, at Calcutta, 
whilst the left wing only did so on the 20th January 1829. 

On the 8th January 1829 the four depot companies, Head-quarters, 
and three companies from the Cape were encamped on the glacis of Fort 
William, whence they marched on the 17th for Berhampur, which was 
reached on the 6th February. On that day Colonel Dennis, with the 
remaining three companies, left Fort William and reached ceiimeas ta on 
the 20th February. 

The rank-and-file strength at this time was seven hundred and forty-five 
in India, and forty-four in England and at the Cape. Between the 25th 
June 1828 and the 25th February 1829 there had joined the Regiment 
two hundred N.C.O.s. and men from the Depot, fifty volunteers from the 
47th, and sixty-one from the 59th. 

During six or seven weeks from the middle of March the 4gth suffered 
from a very severe epidemic of cholera which carried off about sixty of their 
number, the mortality being specially heavy among the sergeants. 
Amongst the victims were the bandmaster, the drum-major, two drill 
sergeants, and several colour-sergeants. The women and children also 
suffered severely. 

By an order of the 26th January 1829 the Regiment was reorganized 
into nine companies in India, and one depot company at home. The latter, 
it will be seen from Appendix II, had no privates, being in fact a recruiting 
agency only. The privates who had been collected there by June 1829 were 
allowed to volunteer into the 30th, 47th and 59th. Death had been busy 
during this year among the officers. Captain Danford had died at the Cape 
in January, Lieutenant Jas. Simson at Berhampur, probably of cholera, 
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and Major Lamont, whom we remember in 1813 in Canada as a subaltern 
on the Niagara, died at sea on his way home in July. Finally, General 
Nightingall, Colonel of the Regiment, died in England and was succeeded, 
on the 21st September 1829, by General Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B. 

In 1830 the Regiment was still at Berhampur, far from healthy, for 
Paymaster Brock, one drummer, and twelve rank and file died in the 
earlier months. 

On the 30th July, Lieut.-Colonel Daniell arrived from the Cape 
and took over command from Major Bartley. Captain Leith and 
Lieutenants Fleming and R. J. Sparks all died before the end of the year 
at Berhampur, as well as one sergeant and thirty-five rank and file. The 
Regiment was, however, strengthened by one hundred and one volunteers 
from the 1st, 14th, and 89th Regiments. 

In February 1831, Colonel Daniell, who had been in command of the 
station at Berhampur, went to Cawnpore as Brigadier and was succeeded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Dennis. Another forty-nine volunteers from the 1st 
and 89th joined. Brevet-Captain Henderson had died at Berhampur on 
the 12th October, and Ensign Colin Campbell at Patna on the same day. 

Altogether, during 1832 the deaths in the ranks numbered sixty-six. 

The last death of an officer at Berhampur was that of Lieutenant 
Macnamara on the 18th July 1832. 

On the 13th October the Regiment embarked on boats for Fort William 
under command of Colonel Daniell, who had rejoined from Cawnpore on 
the 5th. 

The Regiment remained at Fort William till the 5th January 1835, 
when it marched for Hazaribagh. There it remained throughout 1835, 
1836 and 1837. Of its life there nothing of importance is recorded. There 
is the usual record of deaths in numbers which would be considered high 
in these days. but were not remarkable in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the conditions of service in India in peace time were very 
different from what they now are. The highest half-yearly return is from 
the 1st January to the 30th June 1837, when Assistant-Surgeon Alexander 
Campbell and forty-two other ranks died. Campbell’s successor, James 
Robertson, died in the next year. In other half-years the deaths averaged 
rather over twenty. 
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On the 4th December 1838 the Regiment marched to Dinapore, where 
it arrived on the 17th. Its life there was as uneventful as at Hazaribagh. 
Captain Richard Halpin was drowned in the hot weather of 1839, and 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Cornelius O’Callaghan died on his way home 
about the same time. In July of the same year an order from the Horse 
Guards fixed the strength of all battalions serving in India at nine companies 
of one hundred and eight other ranks each, besides one depot company for 
recruiting at home. The monotony of the recent years was now about to 
be varied by a period of active service with the force being despatched to 
China for the so-called ‘‘ Opium War.’’ On the 2nd February 1840 the 
Regiment embarked on the Ganges in boats for Calcutta, and landed at 
Berhampur on the 13th. Here it remained till the 16th March, when it 
re-embarked and reached Calcutta on the 26th. On the 31st it was reviewed 
by Sir Jasper Nicolls, then Commander-in-Chief in India. 

On the 6th April it embarked on the Mermaid, Mahomed Shah, Suliman, 
Blundell, and Isabella Robertson transports and sailed on the 8th. The 
voyage began badly with a collision in the Hooghly between the Mermaid 
and the Isabella Robertson. The latter was badly damaged and both ships 
had to put back. The Mermaid was able to sail on the 17th April with 
Battalion Head-quarters, but the Isabella Robertson only got off on the 23rd. 
All the transports reached Singapore on the 16th and 17th May. The 
strength on embarkation was four field officers, six captains, nineteen 
subalterns, forty-one sergeants, thirteen drummers, and six hundred and 
six rank and file. There were left behind, to form a depot at Ber- 
hampur, one captain, one subaltern, one sergeant, one drummer and 
twenty-four rank and file. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WAR IN CHINA AND THE CHINA DRAGON. 


1840-1843 


[ > “Opium War ’”’ with China, to which the Regiment owes its 
badge of the China Dragon, was not distinguished by the ability 
of its conduct in high quarters; but that does not concern or 

detract from the merit of the troops employed in it. 

The war originated in the restrictions imposed by Chinese officials on 
foreign trade generally in the years preceding 1840. Opium in particular 
suffered by the expulsion of ships carrying it, and by the prohibition of 
the sale of the drug. There were many other causes of complaint against 
the Chinese—frequent piracies, insults and annoyances offered to the British 
Trade Superintendent, etc. Matters came to a head in 1839 with the 
seizure and burning by the Chinese of over twenty thousand chests of 
opium. Canton was blockaded by British warships, and the British 
residents there left the place to avoid massacre and pillage. 

Early in 1840 the Governor-General of India received orders for the 
despatch from Calcutta and Madras of a small force to carry out reprisals. 
The force despatched to the rendezvous at Singapore consisted of the 18th, 
26th and 49th British Regiments, with a Battalion of Bengal Volunteers,* 
two batteries of artillery, and two companies of Madras Sappers and Miners. 
It was reinforced, later in 1840, by the 37th Madras Native Infantry. 

After three weeks’ delay at Singapore, the troops, under the command 
of Brig.-General George Burrell, sailed on the 30th May, and arrived off 
Macao on the 21st June 1840. 

Leaving there some ships to maintain the blockade of Canton, which 
was declared on the 28th June, the troops sailed northwards to the Island 


* From various Regular Regiments of the Bengal Native Army. 
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of Chusan, at the mouth of Hang Chau Bay, south of Shanghai. Entering 
the harbour of Tinghai, the capital of Chusan, the ships anchored unopposed 
on the 4th and 5th July. There were some Chinese troops on the wharves, 
but a few minutes’ bombardment by the British warships sufficed to disperse 
them. The only troops landed at first were Marines and part of the 18th 
and 26th, with some guns, who occupied the Joss House Hill, passed through 
the abandoned city, and only encountered slight opposition beyond it. 
The rest of the troops were then landed and kept under canvas, except part 
of the 18th which was allowed to occupy the Joss House or Pagoda buildings. 
The hill on which these stood was on the shore south-west of the city. 
It rose to a height of two hundred feet above the rice fields on the low 
ground. The troops generally soon begun to suffer from malaria, the result 
of living in camp on the low ground. The 49th were at Harbour Point at 
first, where they lost Captain J. Stean, who had served forty-three years 
with the Regiment. Promotion was terribly slow in those days for those 
who could not afford to purchase steps. In the middle of October the 
Regiment moved into houses in the main street of Tinghai. Between 
the 13th July and the 31st December 1840 the 49th had 1,868 admissions 
to hospital and 142 deaths. The mortality was even greater (238) 
in the 26th, though the 18th, owing to their situation on the hill, escaped 
much more lightly with only fifty-two deaths. 

Negotiations were carried on under a local truce, but were evidently 
being protracted in true Eastern fashion by the Chinese. 

In January 1841, Captain Elliot, now British Plenipotentiary, deter- 
mined on fresh operations in the Canton neighbourhood, which was not 
covered by the truce in the north. 

About fourteen hundred troops were embarked from the mouth of the 
Canton River. The only British troops in this force were the convalescents 
of the 18th, 26th, 49th and Marines. The objective was the Chuen-pi 
Fort on the north bank of the river, and the troops, being landed about 
two miles south of it, were formed in two columns by Major Pratt of the 
26th, who commanded. The warships, meanwhile, were bombarding the 
Chinese fort, and only ceased fire as the advancing troops came under 
fire from the ramparts. The fort was carried with a rush, whilst the ships’ 
boats also landed men from the sea-side. The British loss was only thirty- 
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eight wounded, of whom we are unable to say if any belonged to the 
49th. 

Another fort, Tai-kok-tan, on the opposite bank, had been taken by 
Marines and troops landed from other ships, after an hour’s bombardment. 

Two days, the 7th and 8th, were spent in dismantling the captured 
forts, whilst the bigger ships went up-stream to prepare for the further 
advance. On the 8th the troops re-embarked for the upper defences ; 
but a flag of truce sent out by the Chinese brought about a suspension of 
hostilities. 

Certain preliminaries of peace were arranged, but not ratified, and 
hostilities recommenced on the 20th February. Meanwhile, however, in 
accordance with the unratified terms, Hong-Kong had been occupied on 
the 26th January, and the force at Tinghai had been withdrawn to the mouth 
of the Canton River. The main body of the 49th at Tinghai had moved, 
on the 21st January, to two buildings midway between the city and the 
suburb. Here the sickness was even greater than before. On the 23rd 
February the Regiment, with only three hundred and seventy-two of all 
ranks, embarked on transports for Hong-Kong, which it reached on the 
5th March. 

Sir Gordon Bremer, commanding the land forces, joined the fleet on the 
20th February near Anung-koi. At this place the enemy were attempting 
to block the channel. Their troops were driven off, and their works cap- 
tured by seamen and Marines landed from the fleet. In this operation 
the British Infantry were not engaged. 

On the 25th, the whole force, naval and military, was assembled near 
the Island of South Wantung, which, with North Wantung, separates the 
eastern from the western navigable channel of the river. Both channels 
had been obstructed by the Chinese, who had constructed powerful 
batteries to command them. 

During the 25th a landing was effected on South Wantung, and a battery 
was constructed to fire on the southern batteries of North Wantung. Only 
the artillery, sappers, and the 37th Madras Infantry were engaged in this 
operation. On the 26th the western passage was forced, but in this operation 
also none of the British Infantry appear to have been landed. The work 
was done by the 37th Madras Infantry and the sailors and Marines. 
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The whole of North Wantung was carried, as well as the great battery 
at Anung-koi, and the Tai-kok-tan fort and camp. The complete capture 
of the defences of the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, was in the same way effected, 
apparently without the intervention of British Infantry, by the 2nd March, 
when a suspension of hostilities was agreed to. It was at this juncture 
that the main body of the 49th arrived on the scene. The transport 
Suliman went up the Canton River on the 6th March to a point four miles 
above Tiger Island, and anchored on the gth at North Wantung, where, in 
the meanwhile, the rest of the Regiment had arrived on the Stalkarit. The 
Regiment was not engaged in these operations which were mainly naval. 
On the 7th March hostilities were resumed, as the Chinese Governor of 
Canton had no power to negotiate. By the 18th the fleet had taken Dutch 
Folly, south-west of Canton, and on the opposite side of the river, with 
the trifling loss of one officer and six men wounded. 

Then an armistice was concluded on the 2oth March. Meanwhile, 
the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, had seen clearly that the style of 
warfare which consisted in gaining a small success and then beginning 
negotiations as soon as the Chinese on the spot hung out a white flag, would 
never produce any result. He had accordingly invited Sir Hugh Gough 
to take command of the operations, well knowing that that hard-bitten 
old soldier would not tolerate feeble operations such as had hitherto been 
in vogue. But the First Afghan War prevented Lord Auckland being able 
to promise material reinforcements at present. 

Gough reached Hong-Kong on the 2nd March 1841, and the whole 
available force was assembled there for reorganization as soon as the 
armistice was made. The 4gth returned to Hong-Kong on the gth April. 

Sir Hugh Gough lost several months whilst he was trying to screw 
Captain Elliot up to agreeing to more decisive operations. 

At last, on the zoth May 1841, the greater part of the British forces 
passed up beyond the Bogue and anchored next day six miles below Canton. 
The 49th appear to have remained on board transports at Hong-Kong. 
On the 13th May the whole Regiment was transferred to the Minerva for the 
advance. After a personal reconnaissance on the 23rd, Sir Hugh selected 
for a landing place Tsingpu, a place about three miles north-west of Canton 
City on Sulphur Creek which ran from the north into the Canton River. 
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He had available for this purpose about two thousand two hundred of his 
own men and one thousand more lent to him from the navy. 

At 2 p.m. on the 24th May the troops began landing, taking with them 
cooked food for two days. 

The force was divided for the attack next day into two columns, the 
right under Major Pratt of the 26th being ordered to attack and occupy 
the foreign factories, whilst the left was to move on the heights close against 
the north and north-west side of the city. Gough himself took command 
of the left column, which consisted of four brigades. The 4th Brigade 
was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Morris of the 49th, and comprised that 
Regiment, under Major Stephens, the 37th Madras Native Infantry, and 
a company of Bengal Volunteers. 

The right column was left at the factories where it had an easy task ; 
the left column was towed up to Tsingpu by the steamer Nemests, the 
troops being carried in every sort of boat that could be found. The first 
to land, on the 24th, were Sir Hugh and the goth. 

The advance in the early morning of the 25th over the space intervening 
between Tsingpu and the northern heights was unopposed until the British 
arrived within range of the forts on the heights, two of which were close 
to the north-western angle of the city, the remainder being in front of the 
northern side. 

The men were now placed under cover, pending the arrival of the 
artillery, which came up and began a heavy bombardment about 8 a.m. 

An hour later, as the Chinese were observed outside the forts, the 
4th Brigade was ordered against a hill on which stood the most northerly 
of the forts in front of the north side of Canton. At the same time, the 
Ist Brigade (18th Royal Irish and Marines) advanced on a hill which 
flanked the line taken by Colonel Morris. The Naval Brigade was to 
attack the forts opposite the north-western angle. 

At 9.30 a.m. the advance began, and the 49th, in the face of a heavy fire 
from the forts and the city wall, made such rapid progress that they had 
captured both the eastern forts before the 18th could get up. The two 
western forts were taken by the Naval Brigade. 

All four forts being taken, the victorious troops were met by a heavy 
fire from the city walls, whilst their left was threatened by four thousand 
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Chinese in a camp on a height to the north-east of the city. About 2 p.m. 
this force occupied a village on the British left and the 49th was sent to 
turn them out, which was promptly done. But the Chinese again threatened 
an attack in this direction, and it was decided that their camp must be 
stormed. The task was assigned to Major-General Burrell with the 18th, 
4gth, and a company of Marines. 

To reach this camp it was necessary to pass along a causeway running 
from the north, and in this operation the heaviest losses of the day occurred. 
Nothing, however, could stop the British infantry, and the Chinese were 
driven in confusion from the camp, where the magazines were blown up 
by the victors. The advance over the causeway was led by two companies 
of the 18th Royal Irish whom Sir Hugh Gough himself accompanied. It 
was hardly the place for the Commander-in-Chief, but Gough was much 
more of a fighter than a general. 

The final assault on the city itself had to be postponed till next day, 
owing to the difficulty and delay in getting the British artillery on to the 
rocky heights on which stood the captured forts. 

Just as the attack was about to begin on the 26th, the Chinese tried 
negotiations again, but found they had a more difficult person to deal 
with than hitherto. Gough fixed an hour for the appearance of the Chinese 
Generals, and, when they failed to put in an appearance, hauled down his 
white flag and prepared to attack. Rain, however, necessitated a further 
postponement till the 27th. 

That assault never came off ; for the Chinese, who saw they had caught 
a Tartar, turned Sir Hugh Gough’s flank by appealing to Captain Elliot, 
the Plenipotentiary, who was with the troops and ships on the south face 
of the city. 

With the terms offered by Elliot we need not concern ourselves. He 
called on Gough to hold his hand till noon, and, though both the military 
and the naval commanders protested vigorously, they had to give way, 
and the end of the matter was that the Tartar troops were allowed to march 
out, and the British troops and naval units only remained in position till 
the ransom agreed on was paid. 

On the 30th May a gathering of numbers of the enemy was observed 
in rear of the British position. These were mostly villagers and ill-armed 
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irregular troops, but it was necessary to disperse them. Sir Hugh Gough 
left General Burrell in charge of the position on the heights, and himself 
went out with the 26th Cameronians, the 37th Madras Native Infantry, 
the Bengal Volunteers, and three companies of the 49th, supported by 
Marines and a battery of guns and rockets. The first encounter was 
farcical, for the Chinese, numbering some five thousand, were surprised in 
the middle of their tea, which they left behind for the benefit of their 
assailants. Throwing away their spears and other primitive arms, they 
fled in confusion for two miles to some rising ground where they attempted 
to rally. At this juncture the three companies of the 49th were sent back 
with the Bengal Volunteers to the main position, and took no part in the 
subsequent fight, which of course resulted in the defeat and flight of the 
Chinese rabble. 

In these operations, from the 21st to the 30th May, the total British 
loss was twenty-five killed and one hundred and fifteen wounded. Of 
these the 49th lost one man killed, Lieutenant Pearson, and seventeen other 
ranks wounded. 

The total Chinese forces were estimated as high as forty-nine thousand 
troops, besides twenty-five thousand armed villagers, and, if Canton had 
been stormed, it seems certain the loss must have been very severe. 

The ransom having been paid, the British forces returned to Hong- 
Kong, abandoning all that they had conquered. Soon, however, Captain 
Elliot was recalled and his treaty disallowed. He was replaced by Sir 
H. Pottinger, and matters became much easier for Sir Hugh Gough with 
a stronger plenipotentiary. 

The 49th occupy a prominent position in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch 
relating to these operations, as is shown by the following extracts: 


“The 18th and 49th were emulous, which should first make their 
appointed goals, but, under the impulse of this feeling, they did not 
lose sight of that discipline which could alone ensure success, 

“A strongly entrenched camp of considerable extent, occupied by 
apparently about 4,000 men, lay to the N.E. of the city upon nising 
ground, separated by a tract of paddy land from the heights. Fre- 
quent attacks were made upon my left by bodies sent from this 
encampment, but were as frequently repulsed by the goth. At 2 
o'clock, perceiving that Mandarins of consequence were joining this 
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force from the city, and had occupied a village in rear of my left, I 
directed the 49th to dislodge them. This was instantly done in the 
same spirited manner that had marked every movement of this gallant 
corps. At 3 o'clock it was evident some Mandarins of high rank had 
reached the encampment (I have since understood that it was Tang 
the Tartar General) and that preparations were being made for a fresh 
attack. I ordered down the 18th, therefore, with one company of 
Royal Marines to reinforce the 49th, and directed Major-General 
Burrell to assume the command to repel the projected attack, and 
instantly to follow up the enemy across a narrow causeway, the only 
approach, and take and destroy the encampment. 

“‘ This duty was well and gallantly performed, but I regret to say 
with rather severe loss from the difficulty of approach exposed to a 
heavy fire from the guns and ginjals on the N.E. face of the city walls. 
The enemy were driven at all points, and fled across the country, the 
encampment was burnt, the magazines, of which there were several, 
blown up, and the permanent buildings of considerable extent set on 
fire.” 


Later he recommends and thanks Colonel Morris 


“‘ whose good fortune it was first to carry the heights and place the 
Colours of the 4gth in the first fort taken, gallantly seconded by Major 
Stephens who commanded the 4oth in the first operation, and Major 
Blyth who commanded that corps during the latter part of the day.” 


That recommendation obtained for Morris a C.B., and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Colonelcies for Stephens and Blyth. 

Three months elapsed before the next active operation, months which 
were marked by much sickness among the troops, and even more amongst 
the naval units. Preparations were also delayed by damage to the trans- 
ports, resulting from two heavy typhoons. 

At last, on the 2oth August, the fleet sailed for Amoy and Chusan. 
The land forces had now been reinforced by H.M. 55th, and the 36th Madras 
Native Infantry, and the new expedition consisted of the 18th, 26th, a 
wing of the 49th*, and 55th British Infantry, with a rifle company of the 
36th Madras Infantry and artillery and sappers. 

On the 25th the fleet anchored off Amoy. 

That place was very strongly fortified, with many batteries on the main 


* One wing was left at Hong-Kong. 
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island, and on the Island of Kulangsu which commanded the town at a 
distance of only six hundred yards across the narrow passage. The 
batteries of Kulangsu, bombarded by the navy, were turned by a landing 
force in which the 49th was not included. 

The land fighting on the Island of Amoy fell to the lot of the 18th and 
49th Regiments, with some sailors and marines. 

The 18th were ordered to storm a castellated wall near the landing 
place, whilst the 49th were sent farther along to escalade there, or get in 
through the embrasures. Both attacks were successful, and the victorious 
troops then swept along the wall clearing it of its defenders. The works 
at either end of the wall having been taken by the navy, the two regiments 
formed up on the heights above, which commanded the outer city. The 
inner city was commanded by more heights, steep and rocky. In the 
attack on these heights the 49th were ordered to enter the outer city first, 
and then proceed to the heights, which were to be attacked directly by the 
18th. The Chinese made but a feeble resistance, and the troops bivouacked 
on the heights for the night. Next morning Amoy was found to have 
been evacuated and was occupied. 

The losses of the 49th on this occasion were eight privates wounded, 
of whom one subsequently died of his wounds. 

Leaving a garrison in Kulangsu, consisting of four companies of the 26th 
and the left wing of the 18th, with some artillery, the fleet sailed northwards 
for Chusan on the 4th September. The majority of the transports being 
sailing ships, it was not till the rst October that the attack on Tinghai, 
the capital of Chusan, could be begun. Since the place had been evacuated 
by the British in the beginning of the year, the Chinese had done much 
in the way of fortifying it, though their batteries were by no means scien- 
tifically constructed. 

In the second capture of Tinghai the 49th had but a small share. The 
main attack on this occasion was on the heights west of Tinghai, where 
the Chinese had erected forts and stationed their principal forces. The 
55th and the 18th, landing west of these heights, captured them, and the 
18th, sweeping along the seaward fortifications, seized their old quarters 
on Pagoda Hill, which the enemy had evacuated under the fire of a battery 
erected on Trumball Island facing them. The 49th were landed at the 
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eastern end of the defences, beyond Pagoda Hill, but these defences had 
already fallen to the 18th, whilst the 55th had pushed on, after storming 
the western heights, and had escaladed the north-west corner of the city 
walls. In his despatch Gough says: 


“‘ Although the 49th Regiment and the Royal Marines, whom I first 
ordered together with a body of seamen to form the right under Lieut.- 
S Colonel Morris and attack the sea defences, could not be landed in time 
for that purpose, I was much pleased with the promptitude with which 
these two corps moved on to the support of the 18th, the 49th proceed- 
ing to occupy the south gate of the city.” 


Tinghai and the Island of Chusan being again in the possession of the 
British, the next place attacked was Chinhai on the mainland on the left 
bank of the Ningpo River. The 49th embarked on the 7th October, leaving 
behind a detachment of one Field Officer, one Captain, five Subalterns and 
one hundred and forty-three Other Ranks. They arrived off Chinhai on 
the gth. The only commanding defence of the city on the left bank was 
the Joss House Hill, at the mouth of the river, which commanded the 
city. At this point passage up the river was blocked by a bar of sunken 
junks and piles. 

The real defences of the city were on the hills on the right bank, backing 
on the river and protected in front by a deep canal parallel to the river 
and running down to the sea. Beyond this canal, which was bridged in 
two places only, was a marsh traversed by causeways leading to the bridges. 
Beyond the marsh again were hills. 

The plan for the attack on the hills on the right bank contemplated a 
landing beyond the marsh in the farther hills, and a frontal attack across 
the marsh and the bridges of the canal. This column, comprising the 18th 
and 55th, was under Gough himself. At the same time, the right column 
was to land on the strip of coast between the right bank of the Ningpo 
and the canal, and to move against the left flank of the Chinese on the 
hills. For this attack only 25 Officers and 440 men were detailed, of whom 
23 officers and 346 men belonged to the 4gth, the rest being artillery and 
sappers. 

In addition to these two attacks, a naval force of about 750 was to 
storm the Joss House citadel on the left bank. Regarding this column we 
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need only say that the citadel was so knocked about by the ships’ guns 
that it was taken by the landing party with very little opposition. 

On the south (right) bank, the two columns were landed at their 
appointed places without opposition, and Gough, subdividing his left 
column, sent part of it to turn the Chinese right by the upper bridge, whilst 
he with the rest went for the lower bridge. As this was passed, the 49th 
were seen on Gough's right, between the canal and the river, waiting for 
the signal to advance. Then, supported by a rocket battery, since there 
was not time to get the guns up, the advance began against the Chinese 
front and both flanks. The 4gth pushed forward taking battery after 
battery, and very soon the badly led Chinese gave way and were driven 
from the heights with the river behind them. Their loss in killed, wounded 
and prisoners was very heavy ; that of the British was only sixteen killed 
and a few wounded, among the latter being Lieutenant Montgomerie of the 
49th. That regiment lost Lieutenant Montgomerie, one sergeant, and 
three men severely, and four men slightly wounded. 

Gough’s despatch on the capture of Chinhai says : 


‘“‘ The centre column * was soon after landed about a mile to my right 
under a detached rocky height near the mouth of the canal, but on 
the opposite bank, having in its front a part of the low flat between it 
and the enemy’s position, my object being to threaten a front attack 
and deter the enemy from weakening his centre to support his right, 
which the left column under my own superintendence was destined to 
turn. The centre column consisted of the 49th Regiment, detachments 
of the Royal and Madras Artillery under the command of Capt. Knowles 
of the former corps, and 50 men of the sappers, amounting altogether 
to 440 men, with two 12-pdr. howitzers and two 9-pdr. field guns, 
under Lieut.-Col. Morris. Finding the 55th had arrived at its point of 
attack, I sent orders for the 49th to advance, which they did with a 
spirit worthy of that gallant corps. I have seldom witnessed a more 
animated combined attack. The Chinese, cheering until we got close 
to them, now poured in a very heavy but ill-directed fire and displayed 
in various instances acts of individual bravery that merited a better 
fate. But nothing could stand the steady but rapid advance of the 
gallant little force that assailed them. Field work after field work was 
cleared, and the Colours of the 49th were displayed on the principal 


* He counts the attack on the Joss House as the right column. 
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redoubt above the sea and river batteries.... I cannot avoid 
bringing to your Lordship’s special notice, as having fallen under my 
own personal observation, the conduct of Capt. Reignolds of the 49th, 
and Lieut. and Adjutant Browne of the same corps, whose bold advance 
up the first hill, the one with his company, the other with a covering 
party of this regiment, was most conspicuous. Lieut.-Col. Morris 
reports most favourably of the spirited manner in which Capt. Faber 
with his Light Company covered his right flank.” 


Later the despatch specially mentions Lieut.-Colonel Morris and Major 
Blyth. 

Chinhai, after these successes of the British, was incapable of further 
defence, and was taken possession of with its large military stores. 

A garrison, of the 55th and detachments of artillery and sappers, was 
left at Chinhai when the fleet proceeded up the Ningpo, which had now 
been opened. The land forces on board were only about seven hundred 
and fifty bayonets, besides sappers and artillery. 

The city of Ningpo was found to have been deserted by the enemy, 
but the force was now too weak to allow of an advance on Chapu and 
Hangchow, and no further serious operations were attempted in 1841. 
Gough would have abandoned Ningpo for the winter and concentrated 
his force at Chinhai, only twelve miles distant, but was overruled by the 
Admiral (Sir W. Parker) and Sir H. Pottinger. On the 27th December 
the two flank companies of the 49th and two battalion companies went 
with Gough and other troops by steamer up a branch of the Takea River 
to U Yon, where they disembarked. On the 28th they dispersed a small 
hostile force, and returned to Ningpo on the 31st. Another similar expedi- 
tion on the roth January 1842 returned after finding Fong Wah unoccupied. 
At this time the Regiment was thus distributed : Head-quarters—Ningpo, 
17 Officers, 376 other ranks; Chusan, 8 Officers, rr9 other ranks ; Hong- 
Kong, 3 Officers and 72 other ranks. In India (Berhampur), 2 Officers 
and 65 others. 

On the roth March 1842 a sudden attack was made early in the morning 
by strong columns of Chinese troops on the small detachments holding 
Ningpo. Some warning had been given the day before, and the guards 
at the gates had been strengthened. | 

The West gate was successfully defended by the 18th, who beat off 
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the enemy, and, in a sortie, killed many in the suburbs. At the South gate 
matters went less well. Here the confederates of the attacking force opened 
the gate from the city side, the guards were forced back, and the attackers 
entered the city and were advancing on the market place when they 
encountered the grenadiers and part of No. 6 Company of the 49th who, 
supported by two howitzers, assailed them with such vigour that they 
were driven back in confusion and with heavy loss through the gate. The 
49th pursued them through the suburb. No attempt was made to rally, 
and the fleeing enemy lost many men in their flight. Thus ended in failure 
this serious attack on Ningpo, which Gough had long anticipated. A 
simultaneous attempt on Chinhai was even less successful. The losses of 
the 49th were only two privates wounded. During this attack Lieut.- 
Colonel Morris was commanding at Ningpo, in Gough’s temporary absence. 

On the 14th March, Admiral Sir W. Parker arrived with two steamers, 
and it was decided to make an attack on Tsii K’i, where the enemy were 
reported to be in strength. The force embarked for this purpose, on the 
morning of the 15th, numbered about 1,200, of whom 201 were of the 18th, 
156 of the 26th,* 305 of the 4gth, and the rest were artillery, Sappers, 
Marines, and Madras Infantry. 

About noon the expedition landed in sight of the enemy camp at Tsii K’1. 
This city is surrounded on three sides by precipitous hills, a spur of which 
projects into the city at the North gate. The enemy were encamped on 
the Siguen Hills with their front protected by abattis. The camps were 
within long range of the city walls, separated from them by paddy fields. 

Gough’s plan was to send the 18th to turn the enemy’s left by occupying 
a high hill. The Naval Brigade, moving under the city walls, would turn 
the Chinese right, and Gough himself, with the 49th, would make for the 
largest encampment in the centre. The three columns would attack 
simultaneously, the 18th Royal Irish passing to the enemy’s rear, whilst 
the Naval Brigade cut off his retreat towards the city. The difficulties 
of the country delayed the 18th, and Gough “ finding that the Naval Brigade 
might probably suffer more by the delay than in an immediate attack ”’ 
ordered the advance to be sounded, when, to again quote Gough’s despatch, 
“the 49th, with their accustomed spirit, rushed up the hill, overcoming all 


*The 26th had recently been brought up from Hong-Kong. 
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opposition, and crowned its heights within a few minutes, driving every- 
thing before it.’ As he was watching the attack of the Naval Brigade, 
Sir Hugh saw a large body of the enemy ascending the back of the hill 
which Sir W. Parker was storming. He at once sent the Grenadiers of the 
49th, and a Battalion Company, to attack the rear of this body which, 
meeting also the Naval Brigade in front, was almost destroyed. The 18th 
and the 26th also got amongst the defeated enemy and inflicted heavy losses 
on them. 

A special paragraph of the despatch is devoted to the 49th, as follows : 


“‘ The conduct of the 49th came more under my personal observa- 
tion, and I witnessed with great satisfaction the zealous exertions of 
Capt. Reignold (wounded) ; Lt. and Adjutant Browne; Lts. Ramsey 
and Mitchell of the Grenadier Company; Lt. Lane (whose left arm 
was amputated on the field) and Lt. Montgomerie (severely wounded 
in the thigh).” 

In addition to the three officers above mentioned, the Regiment had 
four rank and file wounded—none killed. Next day, after occupying 
the town, Gough moved forward to the Changkt Pass, where the enemy 
evacuated a strong position when Gough started to turn its right with 
the 18th and its left with the 49th and 26th. 

Gough was about to receive considerable reinforcements of Madras 
Native Infantry, and another battalion of Bengal Volunteers. He now 
determined to attack Chapu, a town on the north side of Hang Chau Bay, 
about thirty-five miles north-east of Hang Chau and south-east of Shanghai. 
The city, as in the case of the other places dealt with, lay low and was 
commanded by hills between it and the coast to the south of it, on which 
the Tartar troops of the garrison had entrenched themselves. Ningpo 
was evacuated on the 7th May, but it took the transports nine days to 
cover the sixty miles from Chinhai to Chapu. 

On the r8th May the troops were landed at the eastern end of the 
promontory at the western end of which Chapu is situated. The whole 
force available was only about 2,200 of all ranks, of whom about half were 
made up of the 18th, with 25 officers and 426 men of the 49th. These two 
regiments, with a few sappers, formed the left column, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Morris of the 49th. The centre column consisted of artillery, sappers, and 
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a Madras Rifle Company. In the right column were the 26th and 55th 
Regiments. Sir Hugh Gough was again with the left column, in which 
was the 4gth, and landed first. There was no opposition to the landing, 
or to the occupation of the heights commanding the landing place. The 
left column was then sent along the heights parallel to the coast, whilst 
the rest moved in rear of those heights, on which the enemy were posted. 
The left column was to advance against the left flank of the enemy’s position 
and drive him off the heights on to the right column and the artillery. 

Only about one in ten of the Chinese had firearms, the rest being armed 
with bows and spears. Practically no resistance was offered, except in 
one place. The force on the heights surprised by the attack on their 
flank, fled precipitately; the right British column, marching along their 
rear, reached the south-eastern corner of the city wall which they escaladed 
and established themselves on it. 

The point of resistance alluded to above was a small Joss House on a 
hill near the shore, due south of the point of escalade. In this three hundred 
Tartar troops established themselves and prepared for a desperate defence, 
since their retreat was cut off by the advance of the right column. The 
place was strong, and it was necessary to bring up artillery, to blow in the 
outer walls and to fire the inflammable roofs. 

The task of taking this formidable place fell to the lot of the left column 
and part of the Naval Brigade which had landed meanwhile. 

There appears to have been some impatience on the part of the infantry, 
resulting in premature attacks before the artillery could be brought up. 
A party of the 18th, under Lieutenant Murray, and another of the 49th 
under Lieutenant and Adjutant Browne, attempted to follow the Tartars 
into the Joss House, but were unable todoso. Ofthe 49th party Lieutenants 
Browne and Mitchell escaped unharmed. Of their followers one man was 
killed and all the rest wounded. 

The next attack, on the door of the Joss House, was made by Colonel 
Tomlinson at the head of a few of his own men and the 49th. As he rushed 
into the narrow doorway he was shot dead, and every man of his party 
who attempted to enter was killed or wounded by the fire of the Tartars 
who, themselves concealed from view, saw the attackers clearly silhouetted 
against the light outside. 
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The officers and men, exasperated at the losses and the death of Colonel 
Tomlinson, exposed themselves rashly and losses continued. A 6-pdr. 
and some rockets now failed to damage the walls or to fire the roof. The 
place was blockaded by two companies of the 18th. Another attack by 
the Naval Brigade failed, and it was only after blowing in the wall with 
powder bags that the forty Tartars who escaped burial in the ruins of 
their fort were at last taken. 

With the escalade by the right column, and the occupation of the other 
city gates, the place was occupied without further resistance. 

The losses on this day were the heaviest yet experienced in this war. 
The killed were two officers, one sergeant and ten men; wounded six 
officers, one sergeant and forty-four men. In the 49th Captain T. S. Reig- 
nolds and Lieutenant and Adjutant W. P. K. Browne were wounded. Two 
men were killed and thirteen wounded. 

The idea of an attack on Hang Chau was now abandoned, and attention 
was directed to the important trade centre of Shanghai at the mouth of 
the Wusung River. 

Chapu was left on the 28th May, but it took the transports fifteen days 
to cover the distance of one hundred miles to Wusung. The works here 
were captured by the naval forces. 

On the 16th June two thousand five hundred men, including the 98th, 
arrived from India. Shanghai was reached by the 49th by land from 
Wusung, and was captured without resistance, as had been expected. 
Here the duty of the troops was confined to patrolling the streets and 
keeping the mob in order. On the 23rd June the whole force returned to 
Wusung, where the troops now amounted to about nine thousand men. 
These were divided into three brigades, of which the 3rd consisted of the 
18th and 49th British Regiments, and the r4th Madras N.I.—68 officers 
and 2,087 other ranks in all—under Major-General Bartley.* Bartley 
had taken command of the 49th on the 25th June. On his being given a 
brigade, Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel Stephens took over the command. 

With this force on board, the fleet sailed, on the 6th July, up the Yang- 

* Bartley had reached Wusung on the 24th June, with a reinforcement of 222 men from 
England. The Regiment now had 30 officers and 658 others at Head-quarters, besides the 


detachments at Chusan, Hong-Kong, and in India. Its total strength was 42 officers and 
939 other ranks. 
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tse-Kiang River to Chin Kiang Fu on its right bank, where, to the general 
surprise, it was found that the place had apparently been deserted. On 
the 21st July orders issued for the whole force to land at daybreak next 
day. The 2nd Brigade was ordered to land first at a point north-east 
of the city, attracting the enemy’s attention in that direction, whilst General 
Bartley with the 3rd Brigade landed north-west of the city, and Lord 
Saltoun, with the 1st, landed still farther west. The latter was to attack 
a Chinese entrenched position on the hills south-west of the city. With 
his operations, which were entirely successful, we need not deal. General 
Schoedde, with the znd Brigade, landed unopposed and occupied a com- 
manding height three hundred yards from the north-east corner of the 
city wall. Hearing heavy firing from the direction of the 3rd Brigade, 
he escaladed the wall and advanced towards the western gate where the 
3rd Brigade was engaged. He was strongly opposed by the Tartar troops. 
Meanwhile, the 3rd Brigade, reinforced by the 26th from Lord Saltoun’s 
Brigade, had moved from its landing place through the suburbs along 
the canal connecting the city with the river. Arriving in front of the 
walls towards the western gate, a heavy fire of musketry and artillery 
was brought to bear on the Tartars manning the ramparts. 

About noon the western gate was blown in with powder bags, and 
the brigade, which had been waiting in close column of sections in the 
suburb, rushed into the city. Passing through a deep archway they found 
themselves in an outwork, still separated from the city by another gate. 
This gate, however, was at this moment seized from inside by the znd Brigade 
coming from the N.E. angle of the city. 

The Tartar city had still to be taken, but the heat was so intense 
that Gough desired to put this off till evening. A body of Tartars, who 
had been hemmed into the western outwork, refused to surrender and 
were killed almost to a man. 

Bartley’s men then moved southwards along the western wall, where 
they were strongly resisted by about one thousand Tartars who, after their 
custom in desperate circumstances, had killed their own wives and children, 
and prepared to resist to the last. With the aid of flank attacks by the 
55th and 98th, the Tartars were dispersed and, when the Tartar city was 
entered in the evening, it was found untenanted save by the ghastly remains 
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of the Tartar massacre of women and children. The losses of the 49th 
on this day were: 
Killed: Lieutenant F. P. Gibbons and four Rank and File. 


Wounded : Lieutenant Grant (slight), Lieut. Baddeley (dangerous), and 
sixteen Rank and File. 
Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel Stephens died on the 29th of sunstroke incurred on 
the 22nd. 
Of this day Gough writes in his despatch: 
“As soon as I could collect a sufficient body of the 3rd Brigade, 
I directed Major-General Bartley to proceed with it along the west 
face and occupy the several gates to the south and east of the city. 
The sun at this time being overpowering, I was anxious to keep as 
many men as possible under cover until towards evening, when I pro- 
posed moving into the Tartar city and occupying the principal posi- 
tions; but the troops under Major-General Bartley, consisting of the 
18th Foot and part of the 49th Regiment * were soon hotly engaged with 
a body of eight hundred to ten hundred Tartars who, under cover of 
some enclosures, opened a destructive fire upon our men as they were 
filing round the walls. The leading division of the 49th, dashing down 
the rampart on their left, while the 18th pushed forward to turn their 
right, they were soon dispersed, although some of them fought with 
great desperation. It afforded me much satisfaction to witness the 
spirited manner in which Major-General Bartley performed this duty 
with a small force of exhausted men.” 


With the capture of Chin Kiang Fu fighting was at an end for the army. 
In the captured city there was, owing to the insanitary conditions consequent 
on the massacres among the Tartars, much sickness, and we find that 
Ensign Weir died on the 25th July, and Asst.-Surgeon Flyte on the 3rd 
August, both from cholera. 

The Regiment embarked on the 2gth July, to sail up the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. It was commanded, in consequence of Colonel Stephens’ death, 
by Captain Reignolds, pending Major Pasley’s arrival from Chusan. 

The fleet arrived off Nanking on the 8th August, and preparations were 
being made for an attack when the Chinese gave in, and the war was 
terminated by the Peace of Nanking. 


* The flank companies were not present, as the Minerva, on which they were, had grounded 
some distance down the river. 
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The 49th sailed again on the 17th September, was at Chusan on the 
2nd October, and, sailing thence on the 17th November, was back at Hong- 
Kong on the 22nd. On the r9th December, Sir Hugh Gough bade farewell 
to his little army, which was now broken up, and on the 2oth the 4gth, 
the command of which was resumed by Bartley, sailed for India. Singapore 
was reached on the Ist January 1843, and in the middle of February the 
49th landed at Calcutta and marched to Dum Dum, where it was rejoined 
by the Depot from Berhampur on the 2oth. For their services in China, 
Colonel Bartley was awarded a K.C.B., Major Reignolds a C.B., Lieut.- 
Colonel Morris was promoted to Colonel, and appointed A.D.C. to the Queen. 
Surgeon French, whose work had been several times highly praised by Sir 
Hugh Gough, was made a Staff-Surgeon, rst Class. 

The thanks of both Houses of Parliament to Sir Hugh Gough and his 
troops were passed by resolutions dated the 14th February 1843. 

A War Office memorandum of the 17th February 1843 sanctioned for 
the 49th Regiment “in consequence of its distinguished conduct and 
gallantry in China’’ the adoption of the device of the Dragon, and the 
bearing on its Colours and accoutrements of the word ‘“‘ China.” 

The Regiment was now under orders for home. The President of the 
Council, in a farewell-order to the 26th and 4oth, said : 


‘* Both these corps had served many years in India and were remark- 
able for exemplary conduct before their embarkation for China. 
During the protracted struggle in a country new to Europeans, when 
the troops were alternately exposed to great temptations and haras- 
sing privations, these corps maintained their high character in all 
situations from Canton to Nanking, in quarters and in the field, and 
they have now returned triumphant, having won the warm approval 
of H.E. Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., G.C.B., by whom they were com- 
manded.”’ 


He went on to announce the grant of a medal for the China War. 

Between the roth and 2oth March, the 49th moved in detachments 
to Calcutta and embarked for England. During the voyage Sir Robert 
Bartley, K.C.B., died at sea. The detachments arrived at Gravesend on 
various dates between the 23rd July and the r4th September, and marched 
to Deal, where they were rejoined by the Depot, and where Colonel Morris 
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took over command. Between the goth and 13th October they marched 
to Portsmouth. On the 17th November, Colonel Morris retired, and was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel Pasley, who in turn was succeeded by Major 
Reignolds. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOME SERVICE. CORFU AND MALTA. THE CRIMEA. SERVICE AT 
HOME AND IN THE WEST INDIES. THE REORGANIZATION OF 1881. 


1843-1881 


T the end of April the Regiment moved to Winchester, where new 
Colours were consecrated by the Bishop and presented to the 
Regiment by Lady Pakenham, wife of the Honble. Sir H. Paken- 

ham. The 49th was at Winchester till the 8th April 1845, when it went 
by rail to Gosport and embarked for Devonport, where it arrived on the 
12th and went into barracks. A small detachment was sent to St. Nicholas 
Island, and another by sea to Pendennis near Falmouth. 

In the beginning of September the Regiment went by sea to Dublin, 
whence Head-quarters were transferred to Athlone, with numerous small 
detachments in the surrounding country during the winter of 1845-46. 

In April 1846 a move was made to Castlebar, with the usual detach- 
ments in the neighbourhood. On the 24th of that month Major-General 
Sir Edward Bowater, K.C.H., became Colonel of the Regiment, in succession 
to Sir Gordon Drummond. In August the Regiment went from Castlebar 
to Galway, where the China medals were presented by Lieut.-Colonel 
Adams, commanding the Regiment, on the rst October. 

The next move was in October 1847, from Galway to Dublin, where the 
quarters were in Richmond and Island Bridge Barracks, and in July 1848 
at Linen Hall Barracks. For eighteen months from October 1848 the 
49th was at Templemore, with the usual detachments in the surrounding 
places. April 1850 saw it at Fermoy, with a captain’s detachment at 
Mitchelstown. 

In the beginning of 1851 the Regiment was divided into six service and 
four Depot companies, and the two portions were sent to different places. 
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The service companies, under Colonel Adams, went from Fermoy to Cork, 
whilst the Depot companies, under Major Hart, were sent to Birr, with a 
captain’s detachment at Roscrea. 

On the 15th February 1851 the Head-quarters Division embarked for 
Corfu at Cork, and were followed on the 26th by the rest of the service 
companies under Major Rainey. Arriving at Corfu on the s5th and 2oth 
March, the Regiment was quartered in the Citadel, with a subaltern’s 
detachment at Paxo and a sergeant’s at Faro. 

Meanwhile, the Depot remained at Birr till November 1857, when it 
went to Templemore and moved, in March 1852, to Waterford. 

On the occasion of the funeral of the great Duke of Wellington the 
Regiment was represented by one major, one captain, one lieutenant, one 
colour-sergeant, one corporal, and six men from the Depot. 

At the end of March 1853 the service companies sailed in detachments 
for Malta, whilst the Depot moved to Buttevant and Cork and in April 1854 
to Fermoy. In March 1854, with the Crimean War in view, the estab- 
lishment of the 49th was, like some other regiments, raised to 16 companies 
and 1,900 privates. It was still counted as one battalion, but eight of 
the companies were called service and the other eigth, with a smaller 
establishment of officers, formed the Depot. 

On the 7th April 1854, the date of the declaration of war against Russia, 
two companies from the Depot joined the service companies at Malta, 
making ten companies there. Colonel Adams having been appointed 
Brigadier-General, the command of the Regiment was assumed by Major 
Dalton. During April the 49th embarked in detachments for Scutari on 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. On the 13th June the battalion was 
reorganized on the basis of eight service companies with a rank-and-file 
strength of 950 men, and four Depot companies with 380 men. On the 
Igth June the service companies embarked at Scutari and landed at Varna 
on the 21st. 

On the 3rd July they marched in the direction of Silistria, the Russian 
siege of which had been raised ten days earlier. On the 6th July the 49th 
encamped at Yuckasova. There they remained till the 30th August, when 
they marched back to Varna, embarking there on the 31st. The Anglo- 
French army, however, did not get off from Varna for several days, during 
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which the troops were cooped up on transports with no advantage to their 
health, for they were carrying cholera with them from Bulgaria. The 49th 
was a unit of the 2nd Brigade, 2nd Division, of the British Expeditionary 
Force. The Division was commanded by Lieut.-General Sir de Lacy Evans, 
the Brigade by Brig.-General W. H. Adams, Lieut.-Colonel of the 49th. 

The other units of the Brigade were the 41st, 47th, 62nd and 82nd. 

The disembarkation on the west coast of the Crimea, six or seven miles 
north of the mouth of the River Bulganak, commenced on the morning of 
the 14th September 1854. Into the details of this we need not enter, as 
there was no opposition and no sign of the enemy. That night the 4oth, 
with the 2nd Division, bivouacked in heavy rain at the village of Touzla, 
and here they remained till the 19th, the eve of the Battle of the Alma. In 
the southward march towards Sebastopol on the rgth, the Division was on 
the right, in front of the 3rd, with the Light Division on its left, followed 
by the 4th (part). That night, after a small action in which the 49th took 
no part, the bivouac was on the Bulganak River. 

The Russian Army, nearly forty thousand strong, stood, on the morning 
of the 2oth September, above the left bank of the little River Alma, with 
its left on the steep slopes towards the sea, and its right on the gentler but 
entrenched slopes farther inland. To the French on the right, supported 
on their right by the fire of the fleets from the sea, fell the task of storming 
the heights between the sea and the village of Bourliouk, just on the right 
of the Eupatoria—Sebastopol Road. The British Army was to take up the 
attack from this point eastwards, including the Kourgani Hill with the 
Great Redoubt (14 guns) on its slope towards the Alma. The 2nd Division 
was still on the British right, on and just across the main road. The 2nd 
Brigade was on the extreme nght of the British line, and had to advance 
by the causeway leading to the bridge over the Alma at Bourliouk. 

The battle had begun with the advance of Bosquet’s French Division 
across the lower Alma and up the heights near the sea to turn the Russian 
left, which was weak in this direction; the whole Russian strength was 
less than two-thirds of the numbers of the allies. 

The English Army, and the French troops on their immediate right, had 
been kept back, and for an hour and a half the British had to lie down 
under fire from the Russian batteries. At last the general advance was 
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ordered and the front line moved forward, with the 47th on the extreme 
right. The village of Bourliouk was now in flames, and quite impossible 
to pass through. Therefore, in order not to leave unoccupied this portion 
of the line, between the right of the village and the ford which was to mark 
the left of the French attack, Adams was ordered to proceed, with the 41st 
and 49th and Turner’s battery, to the right of the village, whilst the 47th 
went with the rest of the 2nd Division to its left. The 41st and 49th were 
close to, and apparently mixed up with the French left. Presently, Lord 
Raglan, the Commander-in-Chief, with his staff pushed nght on in front of 
his own right-hand infantry, crossed the Alma below Bourliouk, and went 
on up a gully right into the Russian position. Fortunately, this part of the 
Russian line was, from a deficiency of force, left unoccupied, and the Rus- 
sians on the right and left of a knoll which Lord Raglan reached were 
astounded to see him appear there. They were already beginning to 
retreat. Lord Raglan at once ordered up Adams with the 41st and 49th 
and Turner’s battery. As soon as they arrived, the two infantry battalions 
were drawn up in line facing south-east, in which direction they began to 
advance against the left flank of the right wing of the Russians, who 
promptly retreated, and presently Adams and the two battalions found 
themselves again in touch with the 47th and the rest of the 2nd Division, 
who had advanced by the main road on the left of Bourliouk. 

The 49th and 41st thus played the principal part in this extraordinary 
move of the Commander-in-Chief, whose sudden appearance on the knoll 
created a panic among the Russian Commanders, and practically decided 
their retreat at a time when, on the French front, they were by no means 
having the worst of the battle. 

Yet, that these two battalions were not very seriously engaged is shown 
by their casualty lists. The 49th lost one sergeant and one private killed, 
one sergeant, one drummer and eight men wounded. The 41st lost some- 
what more heavily—four rank and file killed, one sergeant and twenty-two 
rank and file wounded. 

It was not till about ro a.m. on the 24th September that the advance 
on Sebastopol was resumed, and the valley of the Belbeck was reached ; 
but the allies were already turning inland in order to avoid some works 
which were reported to have been erected at the mouth of that river. In- 
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stead of attacking the north side of Sebastopol, and probably placing them- 
selves in a position which must result in the early fall of the fortress, the 
allies now decided to make a flank march round its eastern side and attack 
the portion of Sebastopol south of the harbour. This extraordinary march 
succeeded somehow, though the army of the allies almost collided with that 
of Prince Mentchikoff marching out of Sebastopol, and Lord Raglan narrowly 
escaped capture by part of it. 

On the 26th September the 49th reached Balaklava, and on the 28th 
took position on the left of Sebastopol. A few days later it was moved to 
the Heights of Inkerman. Of their life here we have no record, except that 
Ensign Cahill is mentioned as having distinguished himself in the trenches. 
The Digest of Service gives no particulars. 

On the 25th October was fought the Battle of Balaklava, in which the 
2nd Division, on the southern portion of the Inkerman Heights, took no 
part. Their fight was to come next day, when the defenders of Sebastopol 
decided to try a sortie in this direction. The 2nd Division alone was 
actively engaged on this day. 

That division was encamped on the southern slope of the hill which is 
shown on Kinglake’s map as Home Ridge, the summit of which was en- 
trenched. From this height there led, nearly due north, a ridge sloping 
gently downwards and again rising to form the eminence known as Shell 
Hill. The piquets of the 49th and 30th were on the northern slopes of 
Shell Hill, extending on an arc of a circle round it to the lateral ridges 
called East and West Jut. 

The Russian column, about five thousand strong, issued towards noon 
on the 26th October, from a point between the Malakoff and the Little 
Redan. The main body, under Colonel Federoff, moved across the Careen- 
age Ravine due east, whilst a detachment of some seven hundred men 
moved south-east up the Careenage Ravine to turn the left of Shell Hill and 
attempt to reach the ridge between it and Home Ridge. The operations of 
this lesser column we can disregard, whilst we deal with those of Colonel 
Federoff and his four thousand three hundred Infantry. 

When the head of his column, passing across the front of the British 
piquets, had reached the Volovia Gorge leading up to the (British) right of 
Shell Hill, the whole column faced to its night and moved due south up the 
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slopes of Shell Hill to drive in the piquets of the 2nd Division. The first 
encounter was with a piquet of the 49th, commanded by Lieutenant J. A. 
Conolly, with whom was Sergeant James Owens. These two were the first 
of the Regiment who gained the Victoria Cross which, when won by them, 
had not yet been instituted.* This piquet had no intention of falling back 


Tue BatTrLe OF INKERMAN. 


as long as it was possible to hold out and made a most gallant defence. 
Conolly felled one Russian with his telescope. 
At last the piquet, finding its right turned by the advance of the Russians, 
retired, fighting hard all the way. 
For his great gallantry in this action Conolly was promoted into the 
* The warrant instituting the Victoria Cross was dated the z9th January 1856. 
R.B.—VOL. I. L 
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Coldstream Guards, and, in May 1857, was awarded the Victoria Cross, 
which was also given to Sergeant Owens in February 1857.* 

The resistance of the piquets had given time for the organization of the 
main line of defence. Three more strong piquets sent out to Shell Hill put 
up a good defence, but the enemy succeeded in establishing himself on the 
height, and in bringing up guns to fire on Home Ridge. The 18-pdrs. of 
the 2nd Division overmatched Federoff’s light guns, but his infantry, 
constantly turning the British piquets, pressed them back towards Home 
Ridge. Sir de Lacy Evans had decided to make his defence in that strong 
position, and therefore refused to reinforce his piquets. His infantry, 
including the 49th, were drawn up in line on Home Ridge. Meanwhile the 
Russians in the Careenage Ravine had met a strenuous resistance from a 
small body of the Guards, and eventually came to a standstill. 

The piquets, as they fell back fighting, were now threatened by Russians 
coming up by the Quarry Ravine on their right. There were only about 
two hundred and forty English altogether still holding the Russians from 
Shell Hill in check. Federoff now tried to reinforce his first line; but, as 
the reinforcements descended the southern slopes of Shell Hill, they were 
caught by the two British batteries of the 2nd Division in front, and by one 
of the rst Division on their right. They broke and sought shelter in the 
Quarry Ravine on their left, though even here they suffered heavily from 
the fire of skirmishers on the southern edge of the ravine. The dispersal of 
these reinforcements marked the end of the Russian advance, which had 
never got beyond the head of the Quarry Ravine. They now retreated, 

* Conolly died at the Curragh in 1888; Owens as a Tower Warder in rgor. 

The grounds of recommendation of Conolly and Owens for the V.C. are thus stated: 
London Gazette of 5th May 1857. 

“‘ Brevet Major John Augustus Conolly. 

** Date of act of bravery 26th October 1854. 

** In the attack by the Russians against the position held by the 2nd Division on the 
26th October 1854 Major Conolly, then a lieutenant in the 49th Regiment, on outlying 
picket, made himself most conspicuous by the gallantry of his behaviour. He came 
particularly under the observation of the late Field-Marshal Lord Raglan while in per- 
sonal encounter with several Russians in defence of his post. He ultimately fell dan- 
gerously wounded. Lieut. Conolly was highly praised in General Orders and promoted 
into the Coldstream Guards as a reward for his exemplary behaviour on this occasion.” 

Gazette of 24th February 1857. 
*‘ Corporal James Owens. 


** Greatly distinguished himself on the 30th [sic] October 1854 in personal encounter 
with the Russians, and nobly assisted Major Conolly, Coldstream Guards.”’ 
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still suffering heavily from the fire of the Lancaster Battery. The total loss 
of the English in this affair was 12 killed and 77 wounded, whilst the Rus- 
sians admitted a loss of 270 killed and wounded. At least 80 prisoners 
were taken. 

The casualties of the 49th were apparently nearly all in the piquets, one 
private killed, Lieutenant Conolly (dangerously) and Ensign Cahill (severely), 
one sergeant, one drummer, and sixteen privates wounded. 

On the 28th October, Major C. T. Powell was killed when in cominand 
of a working party in the trenches. 

The Russian Sortie of the 26th October had been called the First Battle 
of Inkerman; the Second, and more famous, Battle of that name was to 
come off on the 5th November 1854. On that day the camp of the 2nd 
Division was still in its old position on the southern slope of Home Ridge 
and on this occasion the column issuing from Sebastopol followed the line 
taken by Federoff on the 26th October, but without sending any detach- 
ment by the Quarry Ravine. Moreover, it turned southwards at an earlier 
stage than Federoff had done, and moved west of Shell Hill; for the great 
attack of the 5th November was not only by a column from Sebastopol on 
its right, but had on its left the field army which came up from the Tcher- 
naya Valley and pushed up Shell Hill by the line followed by Federoff’s 
right, as well as by the Volovia Gorge. There were some 40,000 infantry 
and artillery (135 guns) for the attack on Mount Inkerman, on which at the 
beginning of the battle there stood only 3,000 infantry and two batteries. 
The whole allied force, English and French, never exceeded 17,000 infantry 
and 62 guns. At the same time, the allied lines farther south, nearly to 
Balaklava, were threatened by great masses of Russian troops ready to 
advance the moment Mount Inkerman should fall and the allied lines begin 
to be rolled up from this flank. Inkerman was the vital point. 

The attack on the Inkerman Heights had been arranged in such secrecy 
that, though the 2nd Division stood to arms as usual before sunrise, they 
were dismissed, as all seemed quiet. The piquets had been relieved before 
sunrise. 

The rumbling of wheels which had been heard in the later part of the 
night was not generally held to portend anything serious. 

The advance of the Russians was first detected by a piquet of the 41st 
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on Shell Hill, which opened fire but was of course compelled to retire, and 
the Russians soon had twenty-two guns on the hill. The 2nd Division was 
again instantly called up and formed on Home Ridge with the two batteries 
available. The Russian guns were firing over Home Ridge, aiming at the 
reserves believed to be in rear of the 2nd Division, which on this day was 
commanded by General Pennefather, owing to the illness of Sir de Lacy 
Evans. 

Pennefather now began to push out troops to feed his piquets. The 
41st, with Brig.-General Adams, moved out to the right along Fore Ridge, 
followed by a wing of the 49th under Captain Bellairs. The other wing, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Dalton, was sent, with a wing of the 47th, to the left 
towards the head of the Mikriakoff Ravine. Gradually the whole 2nd 
Division moved northwards, except the 55th and part of the 47th left on 
the Home Ridge. 

Soimonoff, meanwhile, with his nineteen thousand men of the Sebas- 
topol garrison, had not yet been joined by Pauloff with his column of the 
field army. Soimonoff, without waiting for his colleague, sent forward 
three columns against Pennefather’s left. The rightmost of these was only 
seen by the English as it had passed out of the Careenage Ravine and was 
entering its tributary valley, the Wellway, leading to Pennefather’s left 
rear. This column was driven back by an attack on its nght flank by 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar with the Grenadier Guards. The next 
column on the (Russian) left of this crossed the Mikriakoff Ravine, and was 
making for the spur on the south through the brushwood, when the bat- 
talion which constituted it came under the fire of three hundred of the 47th, 
and was driven back. The third column had got still farther south and 
debouched opposite where Colonel Dalton’s wing of the 49th stood. Dalton 
had already been mortally wounded, and the command had passed to Major 
Grant. As the Russians appeared in front of them, the 49th fired a volley, 
which they at once followed up with a bayonet charge, driving the Russians 
before them right back to Shell Hill and desisting from the pursuit only as 
the defeated enemy sought shelter behind the line of his artillery on the hill. 

All these attacks, however, were merely preliminaries to Soimonoff's 
main attack, which he was provoked by the success of the 49th to launch 
prematurely, without waiting for Pauloff. Soimonoff now moved forward 
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with a great mass of nine thousand men, before whom Grant’s four com- 
panies were naturally compelled to fall back. All but one of Soimonoff’s 
battalions, seeking to avoid the British artillery fire which was sweeping 
the ridge between Shell Hill and Home Ridge, inclined to their right to get 
the shelter of the right bank of the Mikriakoff Ravine. The one battalion 
which diverged to its left presently joined the right of two of Pauloff’s leading 
regiments which had come up the Volovia Ravine, had crossed the eastern 
extension of Shell Hill, and now moved southwards across the Quarry 
Ravine on to its right bank. Here they saw through the mist the remains 
of the dismantled Sandbag Battery. The Russians hesitated before 
breaking into the battery where there were but six men and a sergeant. 

The position at this time was that the Russians with nine thousand men 
on their right and six thousand on their left had pushed far forward, whilst 
the centre, of another ten thousand men, still remained behind the line of 
guns on Shell Hill, not venturing along the fire-swept ridge between Shell 
Hill and Home Ridge. The 49th was divided into two portions, four 
companies under Major Grant were with the British facing the Russian 
right, whilst the other wing, under Captain Bellairs, was with the troops 
opposed to the Russian left. 

We will first follow the fortunes of Grant’s wing. As he fell back before 
the Russian right, he was joined by two companies of the Connaught 
Rangers, of which four companies had been sent up as reinforcements to the 
2nd Division. These two companies had been separated from the two on 
their left by a Russian attack. As these six companies fell back across the 
Mikriakoff spur, they came upon Townshend’s battery of artillery, but had 
to continue their retreat behind the leading three guns, which temporarily 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Presently the other two companies of the Connaught Rangers, as they 
retreated, joined on the left of Grant and the little force, of the strength of 
one battalion, halted and faced the vastly superior numbers of Russians. 

Reinforcements of the 77th now came up between Grant’s right and the 
western end of Home Ridge. Of their fight we need give no description, 
beyond saying that it was their attack (there were but two hundred and 
sixty of them) which determined the retreat of the Russians in this quarter 
and enabled the three guns to be retaken. We return now to Captain 
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Bellairs, who, with his three companies of the 49th, was on the top of Home 
Ridge, at the angle where it turns north as Fore Ridge, with a battery on 
his left. Here the Russians had pushed up the slope to within sixty or 
eighty yards of the three companies, and were first seen through the mist 
among the brushwood at that distance. Bellairs at once gave the order to 
fix bayonets and advance. The men did so without firing a shot till they 
were within forty yards of the head of the enemy’s column, when with a 
cheer they charged. They were only about one hundred and eighty men, 
but the Russian column broke before their charge and fled, pursued by the 
fire of the 4th. 

With the repulse of the Russian column near the Sandbag Battery by 
General Adams with the 4tst, the first attack of twenty Russian battalions 
against the Home Ridge was beaten off. All this had occurred by 7.30 a.m. 

Pauloff was now bringing up his ten thousand men in the centre, and 
many more guns. Reinforcements were also coming up on the British side, 
but their numbers were very small compared with their assailants. 

Adams was now near the Sandbag Battery with the 41st, which was 
joined by Bellairs’ companies of the 49th. On Adams’ left there was a 
gap between the 49th companies and the British at the head of the Quarry 
Ravine. To support Adams there were two battalions of Guards on the 
heights in rear. But he had in front of him an enemy at least five times 
his strength, and both his flanks were open and soon began to be turned. 
Here there continued a terrible fight in which the British defenders were so 
broken up into small groups that any detailed description seems impossible. 
Slowly the gallant seven hundred whom Adams commanded were forced 
back on the heights to the rear. It was in this fight that Adams received 
a wound in the ankle which later caused his death. He was surrounded by 
Russians, and in imminent danger of being taken, when Sergeant George 
Walters of the 49th came to his rescue, bayoneted one of the Russians, and 
carried off the wounded General to safety. For his gallantry on this occasion 
Walters was afterwards (24th February 1857) awarded the Victoria Cross, the 
third gained in the 49th in the short period since the beginning of the siege.* 

* The London Gazette of 24th February says: 
“‘ Sergeant George Walters highly distinguished himself at the Battle of Inkerman 


in having rescued Brigadier-General Adams, C.B., when surrounded by Russians, one of 
whom he bayoneted.” 
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The Grenadier Guards, now coming down on the Sandbag Battery, 
charged with the bayonet and drove out the Russians. In the fight which 
ensued here the remains of Bellairs’ companies seem to have been inextric- 
ably mixed up. The Sandbag Battery was eventually abandoned for the 
higher ground behind, but it was again retaken by the Grenadier Guards. 
If ever there was a “‘ soldiers’ battle ’’ it was at Inkerman, and it is only 
here and there that we find mention of the 49th in Kinglake’s elaborate 
attempt to disentangle the intricacies of the fight. 

After his fight on the spur on which stood the Sandbag Battery (Kinglake 
calls it the Kitspur), Bellairs, with the remnants of his three companies, 
found himself at the head of the Quarry Ravine. Including scattered 
groups from other battalions, there were about one hundred and fifty men 
there. Somewhere about 9 a.m. they were preparing to resist the advance 
of a column moving up the ravine against them when they received repeated 
orders, from an unidentified field officer, to retire, and were compelled 
to do so, though Bellairs and other officers kept the retreat to a walk. 
Accretions, as they retired, raised the 150 to 200 men. Presently they 
found that they were retiring on the French 7th Léger which was drawn 
up in good order. This battalion advanced at first, but never charged 
home and fell back again, the right of it in disorder. Bellairs was now in 
rear of its left. The Russian advance here was broken, and the French 
line restored, by a charge of thirty men under Colonel Daubeny of the 55th 
directed on the right flank of the enemy column, the head of which was 
close under the final ascent to the Home Ridge. In repulsing this column 
Bellairs appears to have taken his share with the 7th Léger in front. The 
time was about 9.15 a.m. 

Beyond this point we find no further special mention of Bellairs’ three 
companies, but it seems probable that they were again back at the “‘ Barrier ”’ 
at the head of the Quarry Ravine, where they remained holding their own 
whilst the principal fight raged on their right. The other half-battalion 
we left facing the Russians when the 77th on their right drove back the 
attack. 

After this we find no mention of them till nearly the end of the battle, 
but it would seem that they were with the British left which extended the 
line from the left of the troops at the ‘‘ Barrier ”’ across the saddle and into 
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the Mikriakoff Ravine. After the first period of the battle, ending about 
7.30 a.m., the heaviest fighting was to the nght of the Quarry Ravine, but 
the left was constantly under fire. 

It was between noon and i p.m., when the tide had turned and the 
Russians were on the point of retreating beaten, when an attempt was 
decided on to advance with the British left against the Russian batteries 
on Shell Hill. The attack on the west flank of the batteries was led by the 
977th and the battery there was only saved by the guns being carried off 
in time. At this moment Captain J. W. Armstrong of the 49th, then on 
the staff, galloped up and urged forward all the troops he could find to 
support the 77th. Amongst them was a complete company of the 4th, 
under Lieutenant Astley, and this joined in the advance against the battery 
and in pursuit. 

The Russians now retreated unpursued, for the French, who had played 
but a poor part in this great day, declined to follow, and they were the 
only troops which were in a condition to do anything. 

The losses of the 49th in the Battle of Inkerman were :— 


Killed: Major Dalton, Lieut. and Adjutant A. S. Armstrong, 2 Ser- 
geants, r Drummer, and 37 Rank and File. 

Wounded: Tieut. Dewar (slightly), 9g Sergeants, 1 Drummer, 98 Rank 
and File. 


In addition to these it will be remembered that the Brigadier H. W. 
Adams, C.B., was Lieut.-Colonel of the 49th, and that he, though rescued 
by Sergeant Walters, had received a wound of which he died later at Scutari, 
no doubt a victim of inadequate hospital arrangements, for his wound was 
only one in the ankle. 

After Inkerman the 49th returned to the duties of the siege. The 
Digest of Service is silent on the subject of privations and disease; but 
every one knows what the miseries of the army were in that first winter 
on the bleak heights of the Chersonese, with insufficient shelter and food, 
in great cold, and in such visitations as that of the great storm which devas- 
tated the crowded harbour of Balaklava on the 14th November 1854. 
The only allusion in the Digest is a statement which shows that in the 
Crimean War the Regiment lost 191 officers and men by disease, besides 
178 invalided. 
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The work on and in trenches was terribly heavy, for not only had the 
allies to press on their siege works, but they had to construct others 
against attack from outside, such as had been made at Balaklava and 
Inkerman. 

The defence of the fortress was most active under Todleben, and the 
trench guards were kept on the alert day and night. Yet there were no 
great sorties during the winter. 

On the 17th November, Bt.-Major C. S. Glazebrook was dangerously 
wounded in the trenches and died at Scutari on the 24th December. On 
the r9th March 1855 the establishment of the Regiment was again augmented 
to a strength of 16 companies, with 67 officers and 2,150 other ranks. Of 
the 16 companies eight were in the Crimea, with 950 privates, and the 
other eight equally divided between Malta and England. 

In the trenches between the 5th November 1854 and the 5th May 1855 
the 49th lost : 


Killed: 2 Sergeants and 8 Rank and File. 
Wounded: 21 Rank and File. 


The first serious loss in the trenches on one day was on the 5th May 1855, 
when a sortie was made by the Russians against the trenches in which were 
part of the 49th. This appears to have been the sortie alluded to at p. 198 
of the Royal Engineers’ Journal of the Stege. It was against the left sap 
of the British right attack and took place at ro p.m. The Journal says the 
sortie was made with small numbers and was driven off with very little 
damage to the works. Lord Raglan’s despatch of the 8th May specially 
mentions Lieutenant Rochfort of the 49th as being in command of the 
detachment which “repulsed with the utmost gallantry”’ this attack. 
Rochfort was severely wounded and the other casualites in the Regiment 
were three men killed, seventeen wounded and one sergeant and one private 

Between the 5th May and the 5th June the casualties were three men 
killed and nine wounded. 

On the 7th June occurred the assault on the Quarries on the left of 
the ridge leading to the Great Redan, that is on the left of the English right 
attack, just above the Woronzoff Ravine and Road. 

The attack was entrusted to a party of four hundred men contributed 
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by the 2nd and Light Divisions. Of these, according to the Digest of 
Service, two hundred men were of the 49th. They were led by Major 
Armstrong of the 49th, the officer who was mentioned at the Battle of 
Inkerman as then on the staff. 

After a heavy bombardment the storming parties were sent forward 
between 6 and 7 p.m. against the flanks, thus avoiding the front which had 
been thickly sown with mines. The advance was rapid, without firing, 
and the two parties broke successfully into the Quarries, driving the defen- 
ders out with the bayonet and pursuing them towards the Redan, until 
they found a good position in which to cover the operations of the working 
parties in rear setting up defences facing the fortress in the Quarries and the 
works on the right, which had likewise been taken. 

The Officer in command of the 49th working party was Lieut.-Colonel 
J. T. Grant, whom weremember at Inkerman. The work had to be carried 
out under very heavy artillery fire from the fortress, and all through the 
night of the 7th-8th there were constant attempts by the Russians to 
retake the lost works. These attacks necessitated, in many cases, the 
abandonment by many of the workers of their tools and the taking up of 
their muskets. At one time the British were actually driven out of the 
captured Quarries, but recovered them at once. The last counter attack 
came at dawn, and the men were so exhausted by their fight and their 
labour that it seemed as if it must succeed. Nevertheless, before the 
determination of the British the Russian column of attack hesitated, and 
finally fell back. It was in this defence of the captured works that the late 
Lord Wolseley, then a captain in the goth, first distinguished himself. 

In this affair the casualities of the 49th were: 


Officers, Wounded (all severely)—Major J. W. Armstrong, Capt. E. le 
Marchant, Lieuts. W. Young, T. F. Eustace. 
Other Ranks—Killed, 12 Rank and File. 
Wounded, 8 Sergeants, 56 Rank and File. 


For some days after this casualties were confined to occasional losses 
inthe trenches. They amounted to four other ranks killed and ten wounded. 
The 18th June was the day of the assault by the French on the Malakoff, 
and the English on the Redan. A heavy bombardment throughout the 
17th had prepared the way, but it had been intended to devote another 
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two hours early on the 18th to the destruction of the Russian abattis in 
front of the Redan. This was abandoned when the French expressed their 
determination to attack at daybreak. 

The French advance began the battle as day broke, and at once found 
itself very strongly opposed. Therefore, Lord Raglan ordered forward the 
three columns of detachments from the Light, 2nd, and 4th Divisions which 
he had told off for the purpose. It is difficult to make out for certain in 
which column of the attack the 49th took part, but it seems most probable, 
from its position in the trenches, that it was with the left column in the 
assault on the Redan. Its objective was the re-entrant angle on the 
(Russian) right of the work. That it did not take a leading place in that 
column appears to be certain from the fact that its casualties on this day 
were only two men killed and two wounded. 

The regiment told off for the main assault on this flank was the 57th, 
and the 49th was no doubt among the troops to support it. For reasons 
which we need not go into, the attack was a complete failure. The right 
column suffered a similar reverse, and the centre column, directed to 
attack later on the salient of the Redan, never started at all, owing to 
the failure of the flank attacks. 

On the 28th June, Lord Raglan died, and was succeeded by Lieut.- 
General Simpson. 

After the assault of the 18th June nothing of note appears to have 
happened to the 49th, beyond the ordinary trench casualties, until the 
second attack on the Redan on the 8th September 1855. The arrangement 
for that day was that the French were to move to the assault of the Malakoff 
at noon. The British were not to move till the French were firmly estab- 
lished in the Malakoff. That work was carried triumphantly and as soon 
as the tricolour was seen flying on its parapet the British 2nd and Light 
Divisions went forward against the salient of the Redan, in which an in- 
different breach had been made. The storming party of a thousand 
men was drawn in equal shares from the two divisions, the Light leading. 

The 49th were not represented in the storming parties, but were in 
reserve in the left boyaux of the 5th parallel. 

What happened to the storming parties, and such reinforcements as 
reached them, has been told in the admirable account of the Father of 
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War Correspondents, W. H. Russell of The Times. The Redan was entered, 
after suffering heavy losses from flanking fire as the two hundred and thirty 
yards intervening between the 5th parallel and the ditch were passed over. 
From that point there was little resistance till the British got into the 
work. There, however, they were exposed to a fearful fire from traverses 
and retrenchments on all sides. The end of this terrible combat was that 
the British were driven out with losses heavier than those of Inkerman. 

It would appear that the 49th, acting as reserve, were never in the Redan 
itself, but they lost fairly heavily all the same, no doubt in the open ground 
between the parallel and the ditch which was swept by a flanking fire from 
the Russian batteries. Their losses were: 

Killed: Capt. G. Rochfort and 2 men. 
Wounded: Bt.-Major J. H. King, Ensign C. Mitchell, 2 Sergeants 
and 24 Rank and File. 

That night the Russians evacuated the south side of Sebastopol and 
retired to the north, which had never been invested by the allies. 

For the 49th the Crimean War was practically over, though they spent 
another winter and spring in the Chersonese till June 1856, when after 
peace had been concluded, they embarked for home. 

By order of the 16th October 1855, the Regiment was authorized to 
bear the battle honours “‘ Alma,” “‘ Inkerman,’’ and ‘‘ Sevastopol.”’ 

The Honours gained in the campaign were: 

Victoria Cross, 3 (Conolly, Owens and Walters). 
Légion d’Honneur—s5 Officers and 1 Corporal. 
French War Medal—g Men. 

Pecuniary Rewards—16 Men. 

Six N.C.O.s were given Commissions. 

The following statistics are given for the 49th in the statement at the 
end of Sayer’s Crimean Despatches and Papers. 

Strength on Embarkation (9th April 


1854) . : 27 Officers 907 Other Ranks 
Reinforcements. : < 239 3; 583s, ” 

Total. : ; ‘ . 66 » 1,490 ,, 5 
Died in the East e ° ° e 9 93 391 iF) dd 


Invalided Home . , : %. 127 i? 256 ” 
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Prisoners of War and Deserters, 3 Prisoners, 4 Deserters. 
Total Decrease ; : . 36 Officers 654 Other Ranks 
Strength on Ist April 1856 33. 4; 839 - 


The 49th landed at Portsmouth from the Crimea and marched to Alder- 
shot, which was reached on the 15th July 1856. Next day they were re- 
viewed by Her Majesty the Queen, who welcomed them home and expressed 
her satisfaction. 

On the 4th August they marched to camp near Dover. The depot at 
this time was at Fermoy, with detachments at Cork, and Mallow. 

On the 5th September the establishment was reduced by 56 sergeants, 
2i drummers and 100 rank and file. 

On the 25th the Regiment moved from Dover to Shorncliffe. 

On the 4th November the establishment was fixed at twelve companies. 

On the 31st January 1857 two companies were sent ahead to embark 
at Portsmouth for Barbados. The rest of the Regiment followed on the 
27th February, and landed at Barbados on the 28th March, after an 
unfortunate voyage during which the engines of H.M.S. Urgent twice broke 
down and she had to depend on sails for the last part. 

The establishment was again altered on the 22nd August 1857 to eight 
service and four depot companies and twice more in January 1858 and 
April 1858. The depot was at Walmer in February 1858, but returned 
to Ireland (Birr) at the beginning of March. The service portion in Bar- 
bados sent out detachments early in 1858 to other parts of the West Indies, 
viz. : two companies to Demerara on the 15th February ; one company to 
Antigua on the rst April. 

The depot moved from Birr to Belfast in July. 

The Antigua detachment was withdrawn in 1859. The Service Com- 
panies returned to England in 1860, landing at Portsmouth on the 16th 
May, and proceeding to Aldershot, under command of Lieut.-Colonel 
J. T. Grant, C.B., of Inkerman fame. 

At the end of May 1861 they moved to Portsmouth, with two companies 
detached at Weymouth, and two at Portland. 

In 1862 Head-quarters were at Manchester, with two companies at 
Weedon. They remained there till the 16th May 1863, when Head-quarters 
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went to Chester and returned to Manchester on the zoth August. On the 
21st July 1864 the Regiment embarked at Liverpool, and reached Richmond 
Barracks, Dublin, next day. Here they were joined in January 1865 by 
the depot from Belfast. 

Their next station, in 1865, was Mullingar, whence various detachments 
were sent to keep order at the General Elections. The establishment was 
altered in August, to ten service and two depot companies, preparatory 
to embarkation for India. Two companies went in advance on the 27th 
July, and the rest of the service companies embarked on the 21st August, 
for Bombay. The depot was left at Mullingar but moved to Dublin in 
September, and thence by sea to Colchester. 

At this time the practice of keeping up the Digest of Service at Head- 
quarters seems to have fallen into abeyance, as there is no entry regarding 
anything but the depot and drafts sent out from August 1865 till December 
1871. Nor are the Indian stations of the Regiment given either in the 
English or the Indian Army Lists. It appears from various mentions in 
the United Service Gazette to have been in the Bombay command through- 
out, chiefly at Deesa with a detachment at Mount Aboo. In August 1870 
it was about to move to Bombay, Satara and Asirghur. In January 1871 
it was at Poona with detachments at Bombay, Satara and Asirghur. 

In December 1871 the 49th was at Mhow, where it remained till the 
18th November 1874, when we find Major-General Montgomery bidding 
it farewell on its approaching departure for England. 

The Regiment landed at Portsmouth on the 13th January 1875, and went 
to Parkhurst, passing and cheering H.M. the Queen on their march. A 
detachment was sent to Bembridge Fort, and others, later, to Cowes and 
Fort Tipnor. A guard-of-honour was furnished at Osborne on the 12th 
July. 

On 6th July 1876 the 49th proceeded from Parkhurst to Petersfield, 
where it joined the 2nd Brigade, 2nd Division, znd Army Corps on mobil- 
ization. On the 2oth July it was at Aldershot, and took part in the march 
past of the 2nd Army Corps. On the 4th August it went to Anglesea 
Barracks, Portsmouth. On the 2oth June 1877 it left again for the summer 
exercises, was at Chobham on the oth July, and next day at Windsor for 
the review by Her Majesty. 
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On the r1th July it went to Aldershot and was there, in South Camp, 
as a unit of the rst Brigade. In 1878, under the new system of Brigade 
Depots, the Depot of the 49th was moved to Reading to form part of the 
41st Brigade Depot, the 66th Depot being also moved in the same way. 

The establishment was in consequence altered, from the 1st August, 
to eight companies with r lieut.-colonel, r major, 8 captains, 8 lieutenants, 
4 second-lieutenants, 2 staff, 42 sergeants, 40 corporals, 16 drummers and 
560 privates. 

A detachment was sent to Tynemouth when the rest of the battalion 
moved, on the 5th November 1878, from Aldershot to Sheffield. This 
detachment rejoined the battalion when it again moved, on the 25th March 
1879, from Sheffield to Dover. There it remained without incident, beyond 
a detachment to Brighton for two months, till 8th March 1881, when Head- 
quarters and eight companies embarked for Gibraltar, arriving there on 
the 13th March and occupying various barracks. 

On the 6th May the green facings which the Regiment had worn ever 
since it was raised were changed to white, the colour fixed for English 
Regiments. 

This was followed by the change of title under the Cardwell Scheme, 
on the rst July r88rz. 

The Regiment, which had hitherto been known as the “ 49th (Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s) Hertfordshire Regiment,’ now became the “ rst 
Battalion (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s) Berkshire Regiment,’”’ of which 
the 2nd Battalion was the late ‘‘ 66th or Berkshire Regiment.”” From this 
date the Hertfordshire Regiment, as a Regular Battalion, disappears from 
the Army List, and the 49th loses the somewhat fictitious connexion with 
the County which it was supposed to have after 1782. 

Of the title of the newly constituted Regiment the words “ Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s”’ were contributed by the 49th, who also brought 
with them the badge of the China Dragon. The 66th contributed the word 
“‘ Berkshire,’”’ the territorial title held by them since 1782. 


THE 66TH FooT oR BERKSHIRE REGIMENT 
1758-1881 


CHAPTER X 


FORMATION AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE 66th FOOT. 
1758-1795 
AVING carried the history of the 49th down to 1881, we have 
H now to hark back and trace that of the 66th to the same date. 
The Regiment owes its creation to the necessity for increasing 
the British Army on the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in1756. War 
was actually declared against France on the 18th May 1756, and on the 
25th August of the same year 2nd Battalions were ordered to be raised for 
fifteen infantry regiments, amongst which was the 19th Foot, known also 
as Lord Charles Beauclerk’s, or as the Green Howards. That Regiment 
was then stationed in Yorkshire, but its Second Battalion was raised at 
Morpeth in Northumberland. By an order dated the 13th May 1758 this 
Second Battalion of the 19th was converted into a new Regiment to which 
the number ‘66’ was assigned.*® 
Command of it, as Colonel, was bestowed upon Colonel Edward Sandford, 
an officer who had hitherto served in the rst Foot Guards, and who had 
been promoted to the rank of Colonel in the Army in March 1758, his 
regimental rank at the time being Captain and Lieut.-Colonel to which 
he had been promoted ten years earlier. The early history of the 66th 
has been carefully worked out by Captain R. Holden of the 3rd Battalion 
Worcestershire Regiment, in an article contributed by him to Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine for January 1890. We shall draw freely on his 
* There had been an earlier 66th in Pepperell’s Regiment, raised in America in 1744, and 
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researches for this early and rather uneventful history. 


of the new Battalion were: 


Colonel: Edward Sandford (1st Foot Guards). 
Lieutenant-Colonel : Rowland Phillips. 
Major: Charles Beauclerk (8th Foot). 
Captains: George Daniel. 

Anthony Sharpe. 

Thomas Crosbie 

James Newton. 

John Gillan. 

James Johnston. 

Richard Mercer. 
Captain-Lieutenant : William Murray. 


Lieutenants : Robert Drew. James Coates. 
William St. Clair. | Henry Goddard. 
John Evans. Richard Knight. 
Andrew Agnew. | William Harrison. 
Thomas Watson. | Algernon Warren. 
John Hill. George Dansey. 
Ensigns : William Gregory. 


William Hepburn. 

Francis Bindon. 

David Scott. 
Chaplain: Rev. Philip Francis. 
Adjutant: Lieutenant John Barcas. 
Quartermaster : William Murray. 
Surgeon: James Douglas. 
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The first Officers 


John Pierson. 
Andrew Ross. 
George Reynolds. 
John Macharg. 
John Barcas. 
William Grierson. 


Isaac Smith. 
Jocelyn Shawford. 
Richard Ellis. 
Marshal Wright. 


The Lieutenant-Colonel, all the Captains, all the Lieutenants except 
the last two, and the senior Ensign came from the 19th Foot, and in fact 
were officers of the battalion when it was the 2nd Battalion of the roth. 

The new regiment had nine companies, including a Grenadier Company, 
but, like other regiments, it did not get its Light Company until 1771. 


The full establishment will be found in Appendix II. 


Colonel Sandford’s tenure of the colonelcy lasted only a few weeks, 
as he was transferred, on the 7th June 1758, to the 52nd, his commission 


as Colonel of the 66th having been dated 21st April 1758. 


He was succeeded 


by Lieut.-Colonel John La Faussille from the 8th King’s. 
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The question of uniform will be dealt with in an appendix on that 
subject. It suffices here to note that the original facings of the Regiment 
were yellowish green. 

In the Seven Years’ War the Regiment played no active part, either 
when it was the 2nd/rgth, or when it became the 66th. Immediately 
after its constitution as a new regiment it was distributed between Berwick 
(three companies), Morpeth (three companies), Alnwick (two companies), 
and Shields (one company). In August 1758 one of the companies at 
Alnwick, and two of those at Morpeth, were sent respectively to Sunderland, 
Bishop Wearmouth, and Bishop Wearmouth Pans. 

So early in its life as September 1758 the Colonel was directed to send 
a draft of two hundred men “‘ to embark immediately and to be employed 
on an expedition.”” The history of that expedition to Senegal forms no 
part of the history of the 66th ; for the men were removed from it, and never 
rejoined it, being absorbed into the 86th (Worge’s) raised in 1759 and dis- 
banded in 1763.* In December 1758 the Regiment was at Sunderland, 
mainly engaged in supplying escorts for French prisoners of war in transit. 
In the end of June 1759 three companies were ordered to Berwick, four to 
Newcastle, one to Sunderland, and one to East and West Shields. Whilst 
the companies were at Newcastle and Berwick recruiting was aided by a 
contribution from the Mayors and Corporations of a bounty of two guineas 
per man, thus doubling the Government bounty. At the end of 1759 the 
Regiment marched south and was quartered with three companies at 
Godalming, three at Petersfield, two at Alton, and one at Fareham. In 
September Lieut.-Colonel R. Phillips had been transferred to the 9th Foot, 
his place in the 66th being taken by Major Hans Musgrave of the gth. 

In February 1760 another very large draft of five hundred and seventy- 
four N.C.O.s and men was taken from the Regiment for the 79th and 84th 
in India. Trouble was evidently expected, as the whole Regiment was 
marched to Portsmouth to see this draft off. 


* Nevertheless there are Monthly Returns in the Public Record Office, from the 25th 
July to the 24th September 1759, for the two companies detached to Senegal. They are 
shown as under the command of Captain Sharpe and Captain-Lieutenant Murray. The former 
is shown as ‘‘ on command,”’ the latter as ‘‘ present,’’ each with part of the detachment. The 
total numbers shown are one Captain, one Captain-Lieutenant, one Surgeon, five Sergeants, 
three Drummers, ninety-five Rank and File. Ten men are said to have died since the last 


return. 
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Sure enough, the men selected did give trouble; they laid down their 
arms and refused to embark when drawn up for the purpose. They had 
reasonable enough grievances, and it was only by tactful and strong treat- 
ment that they were got off. As in the case of the former draft in 1758, 
their subsequent history forms no part of that of the 66th. No officers of 
the Regiment went with them. 

After this unpleasant visit to Portsmouth, the remains of the Regiment 
marched, three companies to Frome, three to Bradford-on-Avon, two to 
Trowbridge, and one to Bruton. 

In May the whole Regiment marched to Landguard Fort. Relieved 
there in January 1761, the 66th again returned to Trowbridge, with detach- 
ments at Bruton and Shepton Mallet. They had not been long there when 
they were ordered to send a detachment to Bradford-on-Avon to assist the 
civil authorities in keeping order, seeing that “ several hundred persons 
have assembled in riotous and tumultous manner in that town.” 

In April of the same year the Regiment again had to supply two drafts, 
one for the army in Germany, and the other for the 6zst, then on the 
expedition to Belle Isle, the first attack on which had failed. 

In May the Regiment was at Plymouth Dock, looking after French 
prisoners of war. Six of the officers and some N.C.O.s were employed 
about this time assisting to form the roznd Queen’s Royal Volunteers. 
The whole of 1762, except a short period at Somerton, Tiverton, Yeovil, 
Crookhorm, Chard, Frome and Bridgwater, was spent at Plymouth, where 
was the roth Foot, of which the Regiment had at first been the 2nd 
Battalion. On the 30th December 1762, Major-General John La Faussille 
died on board H.M.S. Marlborough on the voyage home from Havana. 
The ship encountered such heavy weather that the old General (he had 
fifty-four years’ service in the Army) succumbed to the hardships and 
exposure. He was succeeded as Colonel of the 66th by Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel Lord Adam Gordon of the 3rd Foot Guards. On the 3rd May 
1763 the Regiment was ordered from Plymouth to Bideford, there to embark 
for Ireland. As in the case of the 4oth it is difficult now to say where the 
Regiment was quartered in Ireland. In the middle of April 1764 the 66th . 
embarked at Cork for Jamaica where, as we have already seen in the account 
of the 49th, it relieved that regiment. 
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Captain Holden says the Regiment was soon called upon for active 
service against the negroes, and he quotes two letters, one complaining of 
the want of ball ammunition, and the other, dated 23rd December 1765, 
which says: “‘ There is nothing on here but military duty, which we are 
obliged to attend three days out of seven, and the sun is so excessive that 
it is enough to knock a man down. The reason of our mustering so often 
is on account of many rebellious negroes in the Island. These fellows get 
among the new negroes in the fields and force them to join them, and have 
already killed many white people at different plantations in a cruel manner.” 

It appears to us that “ active service” is hardly the term to apply to 
such conditions as these. 

The fact is that Jamaica, in those days, was in a state more or less analo- 
gous to that of Ireland as we have so often seen it. There was no definite 
insurrection, but there was always the possibility of one, and the dread of 
it was kept alive by the frequent murders of planters to which the writer 
of the letter alludes. It is perhaps hardly surprising when we remember 
that the negroes generally numbered ten times the white people, and when 
an average of sixteen thousand new slaves were being imported each year. 

In 1767 an insurrection was on the point of breaking out with the deliber- 
ate intention of murdering all the white population of Kingston. A negro 
girl betrayed the plot to her master who saved himself and his family. 

On the whole it seems probable that the service of the 66th in Jamaica 
from 1763 to 1773 was not more eventful than a similar period of service 
in Ireland at the same time would have been. 

In 1766, Major the Honourable Edward Stopford had succeeded Lieut.- 
Colonel Hans Musgrave as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment, and in 
December 1770 it, like other regiments, had been endowed with a Light 
Infantry Company. The Light Company was recruited at Aberdeen, 
where we find a monthly statement for it dated 26th March 1771. It was 
still there in December 1771 with a strength of thirty-six rank and file. 
Later statements are wanting. It probably joined the Regiment in 1772. 

In the beginning of 1773 the Regiment was ordered home and had 
reached Plyinouth by the rst April. Its strength in rank and file is shown 
as only two hundred and thirteen on the voyage. By the rst May there 
were nine companies at Winchester and one at Fort George. In June and 
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the early part of July the nine companies were at Romsey, with one still 
at Fort George. At Romsey the Regiment was reviewed by King George III 
who is said to have ‘ expressed his approbation of its appearance and 
discipline.” * From the rst August till some time in October the Regiment 
was at Lincoln, on the march to Berwick where it spent November and 
December, and then proceeded to Edinburgh Castle. There it remained 
till the autumn of 1775, when it went to Ireland and was at Belfast in 
October of that year. It had Head-quarters and two companies at Killough, 
two at Downpatrick, and the rest at Carrickfergus. 

On the 13th July 1776, Major-General Joseph Gabbett was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the Regiment, on the transfer of Lord Adam Gordon to 
the 26th. 

In March 1776 the Regiment was quartered in Dubhn, where it was 
inspected, on the 29th May 1777, by Major-General the Earl of Cavan. 
The following quotation from his general remarks testifies to the excellent 
state of the Regiment under its commander, Lieut.-Colonel Stopford. 

Lord Cavan writes: 

“‘ This is a noble and fine regiment and in my opinion second to 
none in His Majesty’s Service for discipline, appearance and good 
behaviour. I had the honour last year to report ¢ to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and the Commander-in-Chief the great care that was taken with 
it; nor is that attention at all abated. There seems to be a generous 
pride and emulation diffused among all the officers to support the 
reputation of their corps, and there is besides some excellent internal 
management established in it which I much wish, for example sake, 
was publicly known and followed. Lieut.-Colonel Stopford, who had 
the making and forming of this excellent regiment, has justly the merit 
of its present state.” 

The next inspection report which we have traced is dated ‘‘ Camp near 
Clonmel 16th October 1778 ’’: 


The Regiment had been ordered to camp at Two Mile Bridge near 
Clonmel, where it arrived on the 16th and 17th July, less the Light 
Company in camp at Kinsale. The inspecting officer was Major- 
General Edward Maxwell, who confined his general remarks to “a 
good regiment though not very tall. Fit for immediate service.” 


* Groves, p. 3. { No inspection report is traceable for 1774-1776. 
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At ‘‘ Ardfinnan Camp 1st October 1778 ”’ the inspecting officer, Major 
General Ross, writes : 


“‘ This regiment is in very good order. Performed their manceu- 
vres and evolutions with the utmost exactness and has great attention 
paid to their discipline. On the whole this regiment made a very fine 
appearance.” 


There were present on parade 31 officers, 38 sergeants, 22 drummers 
and fifers, and 616 rank and file. 

After this, in November, the Regiment was distributed, two companies 
at Clonmel, five at Kilkenny, two at Cashel, and one at Kinsale. 

On the 25th September 1779 we find a separate return of the Light 
Companies of the 3rd, rrth, roth, 30th, 32nd, 36th, 66th, 67th, and 68th 
Regiments assembled under Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Stewart at Camp 
near Carigoline. The 66th Company, under Captain Crawford, accounts for 
eighty-seven rank and file, of whom no less than forty-four were Irishmen. 
In May 1779 the distribution of the Regiment had been changed to five 
companies at Waterford, one at Kinsale, two at Dungarven, one 
at Wexford, and the Light Company with their brigade. In 
1780 there is a similar return dated ‘‘ Camp Cashel 17th October 1780,”’ 
though we are unable to trace any general inspection of the Regiment. 
On this occasion Captain Crawford still commanded the Light Company, 
with three Lieutenants (G. Urquhart, Richard Daly and James Donnellan) 
and eighty-seven men. The other nine companies had moved to Cork in 
August. There the Light Company rejoined on the rst November. 

Under the orders of the 31st July 1782 the 66th became the “ 66th or 
Berkshire Regiment of Foot.”’ As with the 4gth, there is no apparent 
reason why the Regiment should have been assigned to Berkshire. In 
October 1782 the Regiment was quartered in Dublin, where it was inspected 
on the 21st May 1784, by Major-General Luttrell, who wrote: I lament 
so good a regiment is soon to be reduced,” a prediction which fortunately 
did not come true. In the previous month (April 1784) the Regiment had 
had four companies at Cashel, five at Kilkenny, and one inCork. The 
intermediate movements after October have not been traced, as only 
eight companies were present at the inspection there and perhaps had 
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been called in for it from Cashel and Kilkenny. In February 1785 the 
whole Regiment was at Youghal. 

On the 2nd April 1785 the Regiment, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Forster, embarked at Cork for the West Indies again, and reached 
Kingstown, St. Vincent, on the 4th June. Mr. Groves states that a Captain 
and two Subalterns were left behind on recruiting service. From a monthly 
return dated Carlisle Bay, Barbados, 30th May 1785, it appears that there 
were absent recruiting one captain, two lieutenants, three sergeants, two 
drummers, and seven rank and file. On the battalion leaving Ireland, 
the following General Order was issued : 


“rath April 1785. 

“Colonel Crosby having obtained leave of absence, is extremely 
happy to have it in his power, before he resigns his command, to 
communicate to the 66th and 67th Regiments the approbation and 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief for the very honourable manner 
these regiments have left this country; and the spirit, good order, 
and cheerfulness with which they embarked, of which he will make a 
favourable report to the King. The Colonel sincerely wishes them a 
happy voyage and a safe return to their native country.” 


The Betsey transport was in Kingstown Harbour with the battalion on 
board on the 2nd June 1785. On the 4th the battalion landed with a rank- 
and-file strength of three hundred and fifty-seven. Whilst stationed at 
St. Vincent the battalion was quartered chiefly at Dorsetshire and Berkshire 
Hills, the number of companies at each varying from time to time. There 
was also generally a small detachment at Byabow and occasionally one 
at Vizie. 

During the period of the battalion’s service in St. Vincent it received new 
Colours to replace those which it had carried since its formation in 1758. 
When the Government of the Island was informed of the impending transfer 
of the Regiment to Gibraltar, it requested that the old Colours might be 
deposited in the Court House at Kingstown as “‘ a memento of the services 
of the corps in the Island.’”’ The request was acceded to, and the old 
Colours were deposited with suitable ceremony in the Court House. 

This was acknowledged by the St. Vincent Government in the following 
terms : 
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‘We receive these Colours as a mark of attention from the Regi- 
ment to the Colony, and will preserve them as a memorial of their 
good conduct and discipline.” 


We have referred to the Administrator of St. Vincent with a view to 
ascertaining whether any records of the Regiment’s service there existed 
still, and whether the remains of the old Colours were still in the Court 
House. He has courteously informed us that no such records either of 
the Regiment’s service or of the presentation of Colours can be found. It 
is probable that in nearly a century and a half since the old Colours have 
dropped to pieces or been destroyed by the insect pests of a tropical climate. 

The acknowledgment of the Government given above is to be found 
copied into the old Digest of Service of the 66th. 

On the 21st December 1792, on the approaching departure of the 
Regiment for Gibraltar, Major-General Cuyler wrote : 


“IT cannot part with the 66th Regiment, which has so constantly 
gone on well since my arrival in the country, without making known 
that I am sensible of their good conduct, which sentiment I have 
expressed in the enclosed letter to Sir Robert Boyd.” * 


The Regiment embarked on the gth July 1793 at Kingstown (St. Vincent) 
for Gibraltar, where it landed on the 13th March, under the command of 
Major Hildebrand Oakes. 

On the 27th November 1794 the Earl of Clanricarde was appointed 
Colonel of the 66th, vice Joseph Gabbett. The establishment had just 
been augmented to 32 sergeants, 30 corporals, 22 drummers and fifers, and 
570 privates. 

In September 1795 it was again very largely augmented preparatory 
to going on active service. The establishment shown in the Digest of 
Service does not quite agree with that gathered from the Establishment 
Statements at the Public Record Office and shown in Appendix II. 
Therefore we give it separately here, as follows : 


r Colonel. 

2 Lieutenant-Colonels) One of each of these to serve without a 
2 Majors company. 

g Captains. 


* Letter to Sir R. Boyd not forthcoming. 
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r Captain-Lieutenant. 

25 Lieutenants. 

ro Ensigns. 

60 Sergeants (exclusive of Sergeant-Major and Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant). 

30 Drummers and Fifers. 

too Rank and File per Company. 


Ten companies to be effective for service and the officers of the 11th 
and 12th Companies to be employed on the recruiting service, and two 
additional Captains en second. 

The chief differences are as follows: 


(a) Rank and File, 1,000 agdinst 950 shown in the Appendix. This 
is due to corporals not being shown separately in the regimental 
statement. 

(5) Drummers and Fifers. The extra eight (drummers) in the regi- 
mental statement would appear to be for the 11th and 12th 
Companies. Recruiting companies were always supplied with 
extra drummers. 

(c) The statements for sergeants agree when the Sergeant-Major and 
Quartermaster-Sergeant are included, and five sergeants added 
for each of the 11th and 12th Companies. 

(d) The difference of two Ensigns would appear to be for the 11th and 
r2th Companies. 


CHAPTER XI 


ST. DOMINGO. JAMAICA. HALIFAX. HOME. FORMATION OF 
THE 2nd BATTALION. 


1796-1803 


N the 7th December 1795 the Regiment embarked at Gibraltar 
() for the West Indies under the command of Major Urquhart. On 
the gth February 1796, Brig.-General Bowyer * with the 66th and 

69th from Gibraltar reached Mole St. Nicolas in St. Domingo. 

The regiments were very strong, numbering about two thousand men 
between them.t 

At this time General Williamson, the Commander-in-Chief, having 
decided to make an attack on the negro posts in the hills about Port au 
Prince and those commanding Léogane called Bowyer and his two healthy 
regiments to his assistance. Bowyer left three hundred and fifty men at 
the Mole, and sent fifty more to reinforce the garrison at Jérémie. He 
landed at Port au Prince on the 21st February with fifteen hundred and 
ninety rank and file. 

Activities did not commence till the 28th, when Bowyer, with nine 
hundred of the garrison, advanced at 7 a.m. His objective was a large 
and strongly occupied negro camp at Turgeot, which was of special import- 
ance as it commanded the source of the water supply of Port au Prince. 
In addition to his nine hundred men, including parts of the 66th and 69th, 
Bowyer had two 6-pdr. guns and a 54-in. howitzer. At Turgeot the enemy 
was ensconced behind a strong stockade. Bowyer advanced slowly, his 
artillery firing occasionally, and his local levies being sent to occupy heights 

a This officer had been in command of the 66th as Lieut.-Colonel since the 6th December 
1788. 


{ The 66th had 1,000 rank and file, which shows clearly that the flank companies were 
with it at Gibraltar. 
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commanding the camp. As soon as he perceived that the local troops had 
reached their positions, he attacked with his British troops, driving the 
enemy with the bayonet in confusion from their stockade. The whole 
of the heights commanding Port au Prince on the south-west, and part 
of the plain of Cul de Sac on the north, were occupied without further 
resistance. The total British loss in this affair was four killed and six 
wounded. Of these the 66th lost three privates killed and two wounded. 
A General Order was issued as follows relating to this action : 


“It was with the greatest satisfaction that His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor saw yesterday the complete execution of the plan that had been 
concerted to possess the heights and drive the enemy to the other side 
of the mountains. From the judicious disposition that had been made 
the enemy saw no safety but in flight. His Excellency returns his best 
thanks to Brigadier-General Bowyer, Baron Montalembert, Colonel 
Gardiner, the Commandant, and the officers and men of the different 
corps who contributed to the success of the day.” 


This operation was in preparation for a projected attack on the enemy 
occupying Léogane. A council of war, however, held on the 25th March, 
decided that the attack on Léogane was not practicable, and it was 
abandoned for the present. 

By this time General Williamson had left for home, and was in England 
by the 24th April. Major-General Gordon Forbes was now Commander- 
in-Chief in St. Domingo. 

The terrible climate of the Island at once began to affect the newly 
arrived regiments, and men died early in large numbers from yellow and 
other fevers. The regimental records of the period during which the 66th 
was in St. Domingo are reported to have been lost, at the time of the 
evacuation of Port au Prince in April 1798, but a statement is forthcoming 
of the deaths from disease in it during the period from February 1796 to 
February 1797. It is worth quoting as showing the terrible losses in deaths 
alone, not to speak of shattered constitutions. 

Here it is as signed by “ D. Gun, Adjutant ” : 
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DEATHS 
Month. Officers. Other Ranks. 
1796. 

February . oe oat — —_ 
March... . . . | Bt-Major Barville . . . . 3 

Surgeon Long. . ... . 13 
April. . . . . . . | Bt.-Major Gabbett 

Capt.-Lieutenant Long . 

Lieutenant B. Sims . 

Lieutenant Peach oer 

Lieutenant Swainson 

Ensign Ward. . ... . 
May .. . . . . . | Lieutenant Arbuckle. . . . 

Surgeon Lawder . ; ‘| 174 
June... . . +. +. | Captain Lipzeatt f° tye oe. + 162 
July . . . . . +. +. 4| Lieutenant Best . . .. . 40 
August . . . . . . | Captain R. Gabbett. . . . 23 
September . ... . — 34 
October . . . .. . — 34 
November .... . — 31 
December. . . . . . | Lieutenant R. Harrison. . . 28 

1797- 

January . . . . . .4| Acting Ensign Carr... . 37 
February. . ... . — II 

Total: r5 Officers . .. . 691 


The great mortality in April, May and June 1796 was evidently due 
to an epidemic of yellow fever which was reported by General Forbes in 
his despatch of the 2oth May 1796. He mentions having endeavoured to 
combat the disease by posting his British troops, as far as possible, on 
the hills; but evidently the result was not satisfactory. Bowyer had 
gone by this time to Jérémie, which was threatened, but the 66th clearly 
remained at Port au Prince, and none of them are shown in the casualty 
lists of the various fights about Jérémie or the Mole. Nor are they men- 
tioned in despatches concerning these actions. 

The British Government, appalled at the expenditure of lives and 
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money in St. Domingo, was now all for withdrawing British troops to 
the Mole, and leaving the rest of the Island to the care of the local troops, 
and General Simcoe was sent out to inaugurate the new scheme. Expendi- 
ture in England on account of St. Domingo was to be reduced to £300,000 
per annum. 

Misfortunes continued. An advanced force at Banica, east of St. Marc, 
was driven in, and Mirebalais was also lost to Toussaint l’Ouverture, the 
negro commander, who closed in on Port au Prince. In these events the 
66th took no part. 

Owing to the mortality from disease, General Simcoe reports, on the 
25th February 1797, that there were not more than fourteen hundred British 
and Germans fit for duty in the whole Island. He had been obliged to 
abandon his projected occupation of the Island of Tortuga, north-east of 
the Mole. 

About this time, however, some reinforcements arrived, and Simcoe 
undertook active operations to prevent a junction between Toussaint 
l’Ouverture’s forces north of Cul de Sac and those at Léogane. 

Simcoe had two posts, Grenier and Fournier, on the road leading from 
Léogane to the plain of Cul de Sac, which it was necessary to maintain for 
the defence of Port au Prince. 

Fournier was dependent on Grenier for its supply of water, and, towards 
the middle of April 1797 the enemy had established a battery from which 
they were able to fire on Grenier. Simcoe determined to take this battery. 
He says that, if he could take or destroy these guns, the enemy would 
be deprived of artillery, and the junction of Toussaint with the Léogane 
force would then be a matter of comparatively small importance. 

Colonel Des Sources was accordingly entrusted with the command of 
a force of two thousand men, of whom the British element consisted of 
only two hundred and fifty men drawn in small detachments from the 
4oth, 66th, and 69th, and the so-called Irish Brigade. In the early hours 
of the 16th April, Des Sources marched with his whole force on Fournier, 
which was reached with little loss, after clearing out some of the enemy’s 
“* ambuscades.”’ 

In this part of the operations the British detachment, commanded 
by Major Clay of the 40th, appears to have played the chief part, and the 
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only losses incurred by the 66th occurred here. One private was killed 
and one sergeant was wounded. These casualties are shown as occurring 
in ‘‘ driving the enemy from an ambuscade above Port Guérin (Jean Kina’s 
entrenched camp).”’ 

The enemy had occupied two posts at the Habitations of Boutellier and 
St. Laurent, about two miles to the right and left respectively of Fournier 
on l’Hopital Mountain. Boutellier was easily taken by Colonel de Pyster 
with four hundred men, all apparently Colonials. St. Laurent offered a 
stouter resistance to four hundred and fifty Colonial troops who had been 
brought from Jérémie to Port au Prince. They were thrown into some 
confusion, and it was only with the aid of the artillery that they succeeded 
in capturing the post. The British detachment does not appear to have 
been engaged in either of these two attacks, as none of them appear in 
the casualty lists which are drawn up separately for each phase of the 
operations. In consequence of the delay at St. Laurent, the attack on the 
battery was postponed till next day. On the morning of the 17th, Des 
Sources, having left a detachment at St. Laurent to safeguard his retreat, 
advanced in two columns. The right moved direct from St. Laurent on 
Grenier ; the left column, including the British detachment, into the valley 
between Grenier and the enemy’s battery. In the fog and haze of the 
early morning the advance was not observed by the enemy, and when the 
two columns had reunited in the valley they moved against the battery, 
over almost inaccessible ground. In this attack the British detachment 
did not take part, as it was left behind to guard against a possible attack 
from the Léogane direction. 

The battery, turned by its left, was taken, and the enemy driven off. 
The guns were all destroyed, except one two-pounder which was carried 
off. The troops returned, without further fighting, to Port au Prince. 

From this date, for more than a year, we have been unable to find 
any mention of the 66th in the voluminous, but by no means complete, 
correspondence at the Public Record Office. There were many fights for 
posts, and for the recapture of Mirebalais and other places, but the 66th 
is not specially mentioned, though no doubt it took part in some of 
them. | 

In March 1708 a letter from the War Office, dated 15th November 1797, 
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informed the Regiment that the two recruiting companies were to be 
discontinued. 

By April 1798, Toussaint had again closed in on Port au Prince, and 
General the Honble. Thomas Maitland, who was now in command, decided 
on the evacuation of Port au Prince, the parish of l’Arcahais, and St. Marc. 
On the 13th May 1798 he reports that, after making terms with Toussaint 
for the preservation of the lives of the islanders who elected to remain 
behind, he had evacuated, successfully and without loss, St. Marc on the 
6th, l’Arcahais on the 7th, and Port au Prince on the 8th of May, and 
withdrawn all his troops, and some of the inhabitants, by sea to the Mole. 
In a later despatch from the Mole, dated the 6th July, he states that he 
had only seven hundred British troops fit for duty, of whom there were 
only one hundred and twenty rank and file of the 66th. 

The only other mention of the 66th about this time is in a list of the 
staff, as reorganized in the beginning of May, which shows Ensign Walsh 
of the regiment as acting D.A.A.G., and Captain Guthrie, also of the 66th, 
as D.A.Q.M.G. 

Maitland also mentions, in his despatch of the 6th July, that the 66th 
and 69th are to be drafted iminediately. 

In June, Maitland had gone to attempt the relief of Jérémie. Whether 
he took any of the 66th with him from the Mole is not mentioned, but 
in any case he only landed Colonial troops at Irois and was unable, owing 
to the weather, to land the British at Baie des Anglais as he had intended. 

Brent Spencer, who commanded at Jérémie, does not show any 66th 
casualties, so it is improbable that any of them were sent there with the 
reinforcements which had been despatched earlier. 

The end of this miserable St. Domingo expedition was now at hand. 
The complete evacuation of the Island had been decided on at home, 
and Maitland now entered into an arrangement with Toussaint into the 
terms of which it is unnecessary, from the point of view of the regiment, 
to enter.* 

The actual evacuation of Mole St. Nicolas was carried out by General 
Spencer, with whom Maitland left instructions on his own departure for 


* For a full general account of the St. Domingo expedition reference should be made to 
Mr. Fortescue’s History of the British Army, Vol. IV. 
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England. One of these instructions was to send the 66th, 67th, and 
detachments of the 82nd, and 83rd, to Jamaica. 

The following General Order was issued at the Mole on the 6th September 
1798 by Spencer : 

‘“‘ The Honble. Brigadier-General Maitland, in the General Order of 
the 31st of last month, having so properly noticed the admirable con- 
duct of the officers, puts it out of the power of Brigadier-General 
Spencer to denote what his sentiments are on this occasion, but he is 
happy in having it in his power to make some recompense to N.C.O.s, 
drummers, and privates of the Royal Artillery and British Regiments, 
as a mark of his approbation of their soldier-like behaviour during a 
long and fatiguing service. He, therefore, has directed a shirt and 
pair of shoes to be delivered to each man, including those in hospital, 
and returns are to be given in immediately to this effect to the Com- 
missary-General.” * 


On the 24th September 1798 the remnant still left alive of the 66th 
embarked at the Mole for Jamaica, where it landed on the 4th October. 

The monthly report for October 1798 shows as present: 3 Captains, 
8 Lieutenants, x Ensign, r Adjutant, r Quartermaster, r Surgeon, r Assistant 
Surgeon, 29 Sergeants, 9 Drummers and 32 Rank and File. Eight men 
were sick, and forty-five recruiting. The Regiment was 575 rank and file 
short of full strength. In March 1796 they had had 996 rank and file, in 
September 506,0n the 1st July 1797, 358, and on the rst September 1797, 300. 

There is nothing to show that the life of the Regiment during its short 
stay in Jamaica was anything but uneventful. Though there was unrest, 
fomented from St. Domingo, and fears of black insurrection, there was no 
open outbreak which called for the intervention of the military before the 
Regiment had again left Jamaica for the north. 

On the 2oth March 1799 the 66th embarked at Port Royal, Jamaica, 
and on the 17th May 1799 landed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, still a mere 
skeleton of a regiment, but now about to be recruited to a higher strength. 
The first reinforcement to arrive was a large draft from England under 
Lieut.-Colonel Hatton, who assumed acting command of the Regiment. 

* One can hardly help suspecting that Spencer, finding it difficult to remove all his stores, 


took this opportunity of killing two birds with one stone by getting over the difficulty of 
removal and at the same time pleasing the men. 
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It was further reinforced by three hundred volunteers from the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, which regiment also was quartered in Halifax till 1802. 
It is not quite clear how the Fusiliers were able to spare so many men ; but 
it may be noted that, at the end of 1797, the Regiment had been reduced 
by one (recruiting) company, and each of the other ten companies had 
been reduced by forty men. This may very well account for there being 
three hundred men to spare, though it is not certain. In November 1799 
the 66th marched to Annapolis Royal on the Bay of Fundy. Here, in 
January 1800, they were visited by H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, father of 
Queen Victoria, at that time Colonel of the 7th Fusiliers. Lieut.-Colonel 
Urquhart was in command of the 66th at this time. 

On the 26th May 1800 the Regiment was again moved, this time by 
sea to St. John’s, Newfoundland, where it landed on the 8th June. It took 
the place of a Fencible Regiment which was in a mutinous condition. 
Soon after this, on the 14th September, Lieut.-Colonel Urquhart died, 
and was succeeded in command by Lieut.-Colonel Hatton. The Regiment 
remained in Newfoundland till the 9th October 1802 when it sailed for 
England. There is no record of its doings in Newfoundland, but apparently 
there was nothing of importance. The war which raged in Europe during 
part of the period did not affect Newfoundland, The Regiment was 
stationed at St. John’s, the capital, where it had landed. The military 
command in Newfoundland had recently been separated from that of 
Canada when the Regiment arrived in the former. On their departure from 
St. John’s the following General Order was issued, on the 6th October, by 
Brig.-General John Skerrett commanding at St. John’s: 


“‘ The Brigadier-General feels much mortified in losing the services 
of H.M. 66th Regiment from under his command. The striking proofs 
of loyalty, high discipline and obedience he has experienced from this 
corps call for his most grateful acknowledgments to the officers, N.C.O.s 
and privates. By their admirable conduct the tranquillity of this great 
settlement has been insured. 

“‘ To Lieutenant-Colonel Hatton who has assisted the native valour 
of the corps by every exertion of the most judicious and vigorous 
discipline, everything is due ; and Brigadier-General Skerrett considers 
it a bounden duty to state the same to Lieutenant-General Bowyer for 
the information of the Commander-in-Chief. On some future date he 
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hopes to have the honour of serving with the Berkshire Regiment, 
being assured that the gallant conduct which has so often distinguished 
them in the field will add resplendency to the British arms, on whatever 
service they may be sent.” 


Sailing from St. John’s on the gth October 1802, the Regiment reached 
Portsmouth on the 24th, after what appears to have been a remarkably 
quick passage, and was re-embarked a few days later for Jersey, where 
it landed on the 3rd November in St. Aubin’s Bay to be quartered in Fort 
Henry and the Granville Barracks. Peace reigned in Europe for a brief 
period after the Treaty of Amiens, but war broke out again between England 
and France in May 1803, and there was the usual hurry in England to 
re-arm after the hasty disbandment of troops on the signing of the recent 
Treaty, which few could have expected to be the harbinger of a long peace, 
with Napoleon at the head of affairs in France. 

A letter, dated 18th August 1803, from the War Office to Lord Clanri- 
carde, Colonel of the 66th, ordered the formation of a Second Battalion to 
the Regiment. The establishment was fixed with effect from the gth 
September 1803 as follows : 

Ten companies, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, 10 Captains, 12 Lieu- 
tenants, 8 Ensigns, Adjutant, Quartermaster, Surgeon, 2 Assistant Surgeons, 
Sergeant-Major, Quartermaster-Sergeant, Armourer-Sergeant, 50 Sergeants, 
50 Corporals, 22 Drummers and Fifers, 950 Privates. 

The establishment of the rst Battalion was three stronger by the Colonel, 
a Paymaster, and a Paymaster-Sergeant. It will be noted that the Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and Major no longer commanded companies. There 
was therefore a Captain for each of the ten companies, and the Captain- 
Lieutenant was no longer required. 

It was ordered that, until the pleasure of the Commander-in-Chief was 
known, command of the 2nd Battalion was to be taken by Lieut.-Colonel 
Benson. 

The ro senior Captains, 12 Lieutenants, and 8 Ensigns were to belong 
to the 1st Battalion, the rest to join the 2nd. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE list BATTALION. CEYLON. INDIA. THE NEPALESE WAR. 
ST. HELENA. 


1803-1817 


TH two Battalions to deal with, it will be best to take their 
histories separately, especially as their services were in widely 
separated parts of the world. We may anticipate here by 

stating that the two were again amalgamated into one in 1817. 

We will begin with the history of the rst Battalion during this period. 
It was perhaps not so fortunate as the 2nd, in that it missed the great 
opportunities of distinction in the Peninsular War which fell to the lot of 
the 2nd Battalion. 

The Ist Battalion, from Jersey, reached Portsmouth on the 3rd October 
1803, and two days later was at Winchester where, in January 1804, it 
received orders to recruit up to full strength, by volunteers from the 2nd 
Battalion for unlimited service. It was clearly going on foreign service, 
but its destination was not disclosed till it sailed on the 7th March 1804. 

On the 6th March it arrived at Gosport from Winchester, with a strength 
of over one thousand rank and file, and next day embarked on the transports 
Brunswick, Canton, and Marquis of Ely, the first named being the Head- 
quarters ship carrying Lieut.-Colonel Hatton, who was still in command. 
A fortnight was spent lying off the Mother Bank waiting for a fair wind, 
with which the transports at last sailed on the 2oth March. The destination 
of the Regiment was Ceylon, and it landed at Trincomalee in that Island 
on the 18th July, nearly four months after sailing. That, however, was 
quite an ordinary length of passage by sailing ship round the Cape. The 
Regiment was inspected, on the 30th August, by Major-General D. D. 
Wemyss, who expressed his satisfaction with it. On the 17th September, 
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five companies were detached, under Major Blakeney, to Jafina in the 
extreme north of Ceylon. The detachment remained there till July 1805, 
when it rejoined Head-quarters at Trincomalee. 

When the Regiment landed in Ceylon, the Island was in a very disturbed 
condition. We need not go into the history of the dealings of the British 
with the King of Kandy and his Prime Minister, which were far from 
creditable in any way, and which had culminated, in the summer of 1803, 
in the ignominious surrender at Kandy of Major Davie, and the subsequent 
massacre of his troops. 

From 1804 till 1815 the British were in the rather humiliating position 
of holding on to the coasts of Ceylon, whilst powerless to subdue the King 
of Kandy holding the mountainous centre of it. He even took the offensive 
in 1804, but was badly beaten in several small engagements, and had to 
be content with maintaining his own kingdom, undisturbed by further 
ageression by the British. 

The 66th do not appear to have taken any part in the fighting in 1804, 
and from 1805 till 1815 (when the Regiment had left Ceylon) there was an 
informal suspension of arms between the British and the Kandians. The 
history of the Regiment, therefore, during these years was on the whole 
uneventful and only a few items which will now be stated can be drawn 
from the regimental records. 

In 1805, Mr. North gave way to Lieut.-General the Honble. Sir Thomas 
Maitland, who became Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Ceylon. The 
new Governor we have already met in connexion with the Regiment when 
he was the Commander-in-Chief who finally ended the unfortunate St. 
Domingo affair by the evacuation of Mole St. Nicolas, the last foothold of 
the British on the Island. 

In 1807, Lieut.-Colonel Hatton returned on leave to England, and 
command of the Regiment was assumed by Lieut.-Colonel Blakeney. On 
the 3rd September of that year the garrison of Trincomalee was inspected 
by Sir Thomas Maitland, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Ceylon, 
who recorded the following order : 

“‘ Lieutenant-General Maitland felt great satisfaction at the state 


of the whole garrison of Trincomalee and its dependencies at his visit 
to that important post. H.M.’s 66th Regiment, he is happy to observe, 
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has not suffered by the temporary loss of that excellent officer Colonel 
Hatton. The steadiness and appearance of the men is highly respect- 
able [sic] to Colonel Blakeney and the officers of that corps. The 
general character and good conduct of the officers does credit to the 
regiment, and the whole state of the regiment does honour to the 
Service.” 


On the 2nd July 1808, Colonel Blakeney died, and command of the 
Regiment was taken over by Major Nicol. 

On the 3rd August, Lieut.-General Oliver Nicolls was appointed Colonel 
of the Regiment in succession to Lord Clanricarde. 

In 1809, Madras was disturbed by the mutiny of the East India Company’s 
European officers at various places, including Hyderabad and Deccan. The 
Madras Government applied to Bombay and Ceylon for assistance, and in 
consequence Major Nicol and four hundred men of the 66th were embarked 
at four hours’ notice for Madras. This was at the end of July 1809. In 
the middle of August the 66th detachment, and two hundred of the 89th 
from Bombay, marched from Madras as part of a force directed on 
Hyderabad, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Conran of the rst Foot. 
When the force had reached Gooty, after a march of three hundred and 
fifty miles, it was reported that affairs had been arranged with the mutinous 
officers and the troops under them. Conran’s force was therefore marched 
back to Madras, and the detachment of the 66th returned to Trincomalee. 

Soon after this Sir Thomas Maitland again visited Trincomalee and 
gave practical expression to his approval of the conduct and condition of 
the Regiment, especially the part just returned from Madras, by giving an 
entertainment to the N.C.O.s and men. As all could not be spared at 
the same time, the entertainment was spread over two days, half the men 
being allowed off duty one day and the other half next day. 

In September r8z0 a detachment of three hundred men, commanded 
by Major Lascelles, was again sent to Madras. It had been intended to 
send them with the expedition then proceeding to Mauritius. However, 
owing to some misunderstanding between the Governments of Madras and 
Ceylon, the arrangement fell through, and the expedition sailed without 
Lascelles’ detachment, which was returned to Trincomalee. 

In r81x, Sir Thomas Maitland was succeeded as Governor by Major- 
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General John Wilson, who again in 1812 was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, then Colonel of the gth Foot (now the Norfolk Regiment). 
On the 12th April 1814 the Battalion embarked for India and landed, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Wardell, at Fort William, Calcutta, 
on the 27th April. Before it left Trincomalee, the following farewell-order 
was issued by Major-General Jackson : 


“‘ Major-General Jackson has to express his high approbation and 
thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel Wardell and the officers and men of his 


regiment for their military appearance and exemplary conduct on all 
occasions. His hearty wishes for their prosperity are ensured by that 
steadiness which invariably prevails among them.” 


At Fort William the Battalion was quartered for the rest of 1814 and 
a great part of 1815. 

In the latter year hostilities had begun in April between the British 
and the Nepalese. Whilst Major-General Ochterlony’s column, operating 
in the neighbourhood of Simla, had been from the first successful, and that 
operating through Dehra Dun had eventually been so, the case with the 
direct attack on Katmandu had done little. Ochterlony, by the capture 
of Malaun, the mountain fastness held by Amar Sing Thapa, had compelled 
the Gurkha chief to make a treaty by which the western boundary of Nepal 
was moved back from the Sutlej, in the hills north-west of Simla, to the 
Sarda well east of Almora. But the Nepalese power was not yet broken, 
and after various negotiations regarding the ratification of a treaty, it became 
clear that another campaign must be undertaken. This time the operations 
directed against Katmandu, the Gurkha capital, were entrusted to Sir 
David Ochterlony, who had so well proved his worth in the operations of 
Malaun. In this new campaign the 1st Battalion of the 66th was destined 
to play a part. On the oth August 1815 the battalion left Calcutta on the 
tedious journey by river boats to Dinapore. Sailing when the wind was 
powerful enough to overcome the current of the river in the height of the 
rains, towed by men on days when there was little or no favourable wind, 
it took six weeks to reach Dinapore on the r8th September. From the 
Igth to the 25th September the Regiment was busy preparing tents and 
other equipment for the operations, which were to begin as soon as the 
commencement of the cold season should render them feasible. 
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On the 2nd November a draft of eight officers and one hundred men 
reached the Regiment from the 2nd Battalion in England. 

In medical charge of this detachment was Surgeon Walter Henry, an 
officer who had been with the 2nd Battalion in the Peninsula, and has left 
an account of his twenty-eight years’ service with the 66th * to which we 
shall often have to refer. When the detachment left the znd Battalion in 
February 1815, that Battalion was under orders for St. Helena. 

On the rst November r815 the 66th moved forward towards the frontier, 
and on the roth was at Amowah, the point of assembly of Ochterlony’s 
army. The information furnished to Cannon for his projected history 
waxes enthusiastic over the beauty of the camp near a lake “‘ covered with 
river game.”” On the 25th a further advance was made by the whole force 
to the hamlet of Bulwee, which is described as a desolate spot, reached on 
the 28th. The prospects of a campaign seemed to be at an end, as the 
Nepalese envoy signed the treaty of Segowli on the 28th. But the treaty 
required to be ratified within fifteen days by the Nepalese Government. 
Time passed, and there was no ratification. It became evident that the 
Nepalese were only wasting time in negotiations, with a view to getting 
through the campaigning season. Great patience was displayed by the 
British negotiators, but without result, and in February 1816 it was clear 
that the advance on Katmandu must be commenced at once, if anything 
was to be effected before the hot season. All hesitation was removed bya 
formal declaration of war by the Nepalese early in February 1816. 

On the 8th December 1815, Lieut.-Colonel C. Nicol had arrived from 
England, and taken over command of the 1/66th.f 

He was now given command of Ochterlony’s 2nd Brigade, of which 
the constituent units were the 1/66th, the 5th and 8th Native Grenadier 
Battalions, the 1/8th and 2/18th N.I. 

The two Grenadier Battalions were formed, after the old fashion, from 
the Grenadier Companies of several regiments. This practice had ceased 
in the British Army. 

For the advance into Nepal, Ochterlony, with the 3rd and 4th Brigades, 

* Events of a Military Life, by Walter Henry, Esq., Surgeon to the Forces rst class. 
London 1843 (2nd edn.). 


¢ As will be seen presently, he had seen much service with the 2nd Battalion in the Pen- 
insula. It will be remembered that he had also been with the rst for a time in Ceylon. 
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was to move direct on Makwanpur by the Bichia Koh Pass across the outer 
Chiriaghati Range, which forms the southern boundary of the valley of 
the Rapti where, from its source near Makwanpur, it flows at first north- 
westward. 

The rst Brigade, under Colonel Kelly of H.M. 24th, was to march north 
by the valley of the Baghmati River on the right. Nicol’s Brigade, with 
the 66th, was to march on the left, to penetrate into the Rapti Valley, and 
then turn to its right to join Ochterlony’s left, as Kelly would join his right, 
in the Rapti Valley. 

Each of the brigades had one British Battalion, except the 4th in which 
there were only native troops. The 24th Foot were with Kelly, the 87th 
with the 3rd Brigade, and the 66th with the 2nd. 

Nicol’s turning movement on the left was a very wide one, as the Bikna 
Pass, by which he was to cross the outer range of hills, was more than thirty 
miles from the Bichia Koh and Ochterlony. 

The Brigade reached Ramnagar, its starting-point, on the 3rd February, 
and halted there till the 13th, waiting for the commissariat. On that 
date it marched to a place which the Digest of Service calls Maha Joggee, 
where it encamped on a commanding eminence near a temple which, 
evidently to the scandal of the writer of the draft for Cannon, “‘ was covered 
with indecent emblems.” 

On the 17th the frontier was passed after a march of five miles through 
thick jungle, full of game, to the mouth of the pass, which commenced in 
a dry nullah one hundred and fifty yards wide, with heavy forest and high 
banks on either side. Every moment opposition was expected and great 
caution had to be used in advancing. The light troops felt along the banks 
on either side, whilst the main column moved slowly forward, hampered 
by natural and artificial obstacles. Still, there was no sign of the enemy. 
Much time was spent in widening goat paths into roads, and making roads 
where none existed before. 

On the 2oth February news came in that the enemy was holding in 
force a stockade on the line of advance. A reconnoitring party, however, 
found the stockade deserted. It was passed, on the 23rd, by the Bngade, 
which then descended into the valley of the Rapti. 

Meanwhile, Ochterlony, turning the Bichia Koh Pass by a path known 
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only to some smugglers whom he bribed to guide him, had crossed the range, 
after a fight in which he was at first repulsed. On the 27th he was on the 
Rapti, facing the fortified heights of Makwanpur about two miles east of him. 

To return to Nicol and the 2nd Brigade, that force was, on the 23rd 
February, in the open valley of the Rapti about thirty miles lower down 
(north-west). There, on the 25th, two native battalions were left to watch 
the small Nepalese fort at [koa, and other enemy forces which had retired 
on Kadrung and Opadrung to the north. The rest marched up the river 
and joined Ochterlony on the 2nd March. 

Meanwhile Colonel Kelly, with the 1st Brigade, had marched by a very 
difficult route to near Hariharpur, east of Makwanpur, and on to Jur Jur, 
four miles west of Ratanpur, after abandoning the idea of storming the 
strong and strongly held stockade on the road to Hariharpur. The road 
had to be made for his guns as he advanced to Jur Jur. Here he found a 
strong post about eight hundred yards from the main Gurkha entrenchments 
at Makwanpur. It had not been occupied by the enemy, except with a 
piquet. Kelly seized it, after driving out the piquet, at 6 a.m. on the rst 
March. It was counter-attacked with great energy, but the enemy was 
driven off. There are considerable differences between the official account 
of what happened with Ochterlony’s force and that given by the Digest of 
Service of the 66th. Surgeon Henry’s account again differs from the others. 

To begin with the official account in Frontier and Overseas Expeditions 
from India. In this there is no mention of the 66th or of Nicol’s Brigade 
having had any fighting. We have referred to the Hastings papers in the 
India Office, and again there is no mention in Ochterlony’s despatch of 
fighting for Nicol’s Brigade. Ochterlony had a fight on the afternoon of 
the 28th February, and the casualties are given, but there is no mention 
in the list of any of the regiments of Nicol’s Brigade. 

The Digest of Service says the Regiment arrived before Makwanpur 
on the 3rd March (the official account says the 2gth February) and that 
there had been a sharp affair the day before on a ridge above the camp, 
in which the Gurkhas had been defeated. Part of this ridge was held by 
the 87th (3rd Brigade), but the Gurkhas still held the farther, and more 
inaccessible, part. When Nicol’s Brigade came on the scene the Gurkhas 
were threatening to drive the 87th off the ridge, but were disconcerted by 
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the appearance of a fresh column arriving by passes which were believed 
to beimpracticable. Nicol at once began the ascent of the hill. A battalion 
of sepoy Grenadiers, a wing of the 66th, and four 6-pdr. guns, carried on 
elephants, were ordered to the top. There is no mention of actual fighting.* 
Next morning the rest of the 66th were sent up. We now come to Surgeon 
Henry’s account, which, on the whole, we think is probably the correct one. 
His prejudices were wholly in favour of the regiment, with which he served 
for twenty-eight years, but his accounts of events are generally so sober 
and circumstantial as to convey the impression of accuracy. He says the 
Brigade reached Ochterlony’s camp on the 2nd March on the plain below 
Makwanpur. It had arrived “too late to share in a sharp affair on the 
western end of the mountain three days before, in which the Gurkhas 
had fought well, but had been beaten with great loss. The Light Company 
of the 87th had the principal fighting and behaved with great gallantry. 
One of our men had gone up the hill attached to the 87th, and had done 
his duty so well as to cause the Commanding Officer of that corps to give 
him a written certificate of most excellent conduct in the action. I heard 
him say, when he presented this document to Colonel Nicol, ‘I was the 
only 66th man in the field, sir; so, sir, I think I must fight my best. I 
peppered three of them anyhow to a sartainty.’ It was on this hill that 
John Shipp of the 87th had his celebrated duel with a Gurkha Chief.” 
John Shipp’s Memoirs make no mention of the 66th in this fight. 

Henry then goes on to describe how his regiment and a Grenadier 
battalion, with four guns on elephants, were ordered up the hill, to push 
along the ridge and to occupy a commanding eminence. After describing 
the difficulties of the ascent, for the elephants as well as the troops, he says : 
“When our whole force was collected, we advanced boldly a couple of miles 
to the eastward, until within eight hundred yards of the enemy’s nearest 
stockade, when we halted and entrenched ourselves for the night. Picquets 
were then placed in advance and on the flanks of our position, and in a 
temporary redoubt on the west of it eight guns were mounted.”” This refers 
to the 3rd March—the same day that is mentioned in the regimental record. 

The evening of the 3rd was spent watching the Gurkhas, who could 


* The Digest of Service of the rst Battalion from 1803 to 1817 is the barest record of 
dates. It makes no mention of any fighting. 
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be plainly seen in their stockades, and reconnoitring their opponents. 
As night fell, the 66th, with fixed bayonets, lined the ditch of the redoubt, 
and the whole force remained under arms during the night. 

As day broke all were eagerly awaiting the order to storm the Gurkha 
position. The enthusiasm was so great that even eight out of twelve men 
of the 66th who were in hospital at the foot of the heights had managed 
to get away and join the fighting line. The Surgeon (not Henry) from whose 
care they had escaped complained to Colonel Nicol, but was only laughed 
at for his pains. 

But there was to be no assault, for the Nepalese Government had at 
last given in and signed the peace. The war was over, and on the morning 
of the 5th March the 66th were sent down again to camp, and from the 8th 
to the 28th March were on the march back to Dinapore, now suffering a 
good deal from sickness, which hitherto had been kept off by the excitement 
of the expected attack. 

The Governor-General’s order, issued after the conclusion of the war, 
Says : 

“ Brigadier Kelly . . . and Brigadier Nicol, by the judicious and 
active management of his column, have entitled themselves to a 
distinction beyond the praise of this order which they share with the 
rest of the army, and the Governor-General in Council assures them 
that he duly estimates their exertions.”’ 

The Commander of the expedition, Sir David Ochterlony, had already, 
on the 5th April 1816, issued a General Order in which he said : 

‘* In the conduct of the western column firmness, decision, mildness, 
and humanity were required, and these qualities were eminently shown, 
as occasion called for them, by Colonel Nicol. But the Major-General’s 
thanks are more particularly due for the zeal and anxiety by which his 
long and fatiguing marches were conducted, to join Head-quarters at 
a moment when the services of his brigade were most useful and 
necessary.” 

We shall hear a good deal more of Colonel Nicol in dealing with the 
history of the 2nd Battalion. 

The 1st Battalion remained at Dinapore. Life there is fully described 
by Surgeon Henry, but there was nothing to record in a regimental history. 

On the 3rd July 1816 the Battalion started by boat up the Ganges to 
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Cawnpore, where it arrived on the 8th August. The river is said, in the 
regimental record, to have been falling during the voyage, and to have 
caused much annoyance owing to drying flats appearing. If that is correct 
the monsoon must have been a bad one. Henry does not mention it, and 
merely says that when they started the river was brim full. No doubt 
there was a break in the rains which left recently flooded lands dry. 

On arrival at Cawnpore it was found that there were no barracks ready, 
and consequently the unfortunate Battalion was kept on the boats till the 
20th August. What that meant at that season will be plain to anyone 
who has been in India. The result, as might have been expected, was that 
at one time there were three hundred men in hospital, and that the deaths 
from fever are stated by Henry to have amounted to five officers and one 
hundred and fifty men. When the fever at last ceased, in January 1817, 
Henry says: ‘ The soldiers were merely shadows of what they had been ; 
every man, except about half a dozen, having had an attack of fever, and 
some two or three times over. It was very melancholy and painful to see 
the state to which these noble fellows were reduced by mismanagement, 
who had so recently mustered nine hundred strong, and in the most glowing 
vigour of health, on the heights of Mackwanpore.”’ 

On the rgoth January 1817 the Battalion embarked again on the Ganges 
for Calcutta, with orders to proceed to St. Helena, where the 2nd Battalion 
already was. Calcutta was reached on the r5th March, and on the 24th 
the Battalionembarked. Henry says the Head-quarters and three hundred 
men only embarked on the 2nd April on the Dora which had a narrow escape 
from fire on the 20th. Thanks to coolness and good discipline, the fire was 
promptly extinguished by the soldiers under the personal direction of 
Colonel Nicol. 

After touching at Mauritius and the Cape, Jamestown, St. Helena, was 
reached on the 5th July 1817. Before the Regiment left Calcutta, Lord 
Moira had issued the following farewell-order dated 24th March 1817, to 
the 66th : 


“ The Commander-in-Chief * takes the occasion to record his fullest 
approbation and applause of the discipline and conduct of this highly 


* The Earl of Moira, as he was then, was Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
but speaks here only in the latter capacity. 
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distinguished and truly efficient corps since its arrival in India, both 
in the field and in quarters, and although the stay of the regiment in 
this country has been short, which His Excellency has reason to regret, 
yet it has been sufficient to afford the strongest assurance of its value 
in His Majesty’s army and its loss to the general service in India.” 


At Jamestown the 1st Battalion found the 2nd, which had arrived on 
the 14th May 1816. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE 2nd BATTALION. IRELAND. THE PENINSULA. PASSAGE OF 
THE DOURO. TALAVERA. BUSACO. MASSENA’S RETREAT. 
PORTUGAL AND BADAJOZ. 


1803-1811 


E have now to follow the short but very eventful history of the 
2nd Battalion, from its creation in 1803 till its absorption into 


the rst Battalion in 1817. 

Its organization being completed at Winchester, it was ordered to Ireland 
and landed at Cork in March 1804. It was then commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel George Peter, who had displaced Lieut.-Colonel Benson, the ad 
interim commander, in February 1804. From Cork it marched to Geneva 
Barracks whence, in June, it moved to Clonooney. In July it went to the 
Curragh, returning to Clonooney in September, and remaining there till 
June 1805, when it moved to Tuam. In November and December 1805 it 
was at Birr, from January to October 1806 at Clonmel, and in November 
and December at Cashel. 

It was at Loughrea from January to December 1807, when it moved 
to Athlone. Thence it went to the summer camp at the Curragh in July 
1807, and marched to Dublin early in August. In Dublin it remained till 
February 1809, when it went to Middleton in County Cork. 

In February 1809 the Regiment had received its orders for foreign 
service in Portugal, which country it had now been decided to defend against 
the French. The victorious Battle of Corunna had for the present covered 
up the horrors of the previous retreat, and there was great enthusiasm in 
the regiments ordered on service. 

On the 2oth March 1809 the Regiment sailed from Cork for Lisbon, 
forming a unit in Sir Rowland Hill’s Brigade. The Regiment was weak, 


numbering only seven hundred and twenty bayonets, though there was a 
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full complement of officers. The other regiments in Hill’s Brigade were the 
1/3rd (Buffs) and 2/48th. 

The 66th disembarked at Belem on the 6th April, and two days later 
marched for Coimbra, passing over the battlefield of Vimeiro. The youth 
of the officers is evidenced by the Reminiscences of Colonel Clark, quoted 
by Mr. Groves, in which it is said “‘ but few of us required a razor.” A few 
days earlier Marshal Soult, with the army which had pursued Sir John 
Moore to Corunna, had taken Oporto by storm, and was established there, 
and on the left bank of the Douro. It was not till the 22nd April that 
Sir A. Wellesley, now appointed to the command of the British Army in 
Portugal, landed in that country. He did not allow the grass to grow under 
his feet, and on the roth May his force, including the 66th, marched north- 
wards. Wellesley had decided to drive Soult away northwards before he 
turned on Victor, the other French General who was threatening Portugal 
from the east. The strength of the 66th at this time is given by Sir C. Oman 
as thirty-four officers and six hundred and sixty-seven men. 

Hill’s and Cameron’s Brigades were the two selected by Wellesley to 
move by the coast road via Aveiro and Ovar, with the object of turning the 
right flank of the advanced force which Soult had placed, under Franceschi, 
south of the Douro. This was a small body of some twelve hundred cavalry, 
one infantry regiment, and one light battery. It was supported by a 
stronger force under Mermet. Hill, who commanded the British turning 
force, was ordered to embark his troops on fishing boats at Aveiro, at the 
southern end of the shallow lagoon which extends across the mouth of the 
River Vouga for fifteen miles northwards. They were to be landed at Ovar, 
at the northern end of the lagoon, whence they would be able to operate 
on the right flank and rear of Franceschi and Mermet, whilst their front 
was attacked by the main body of the Anglo-Portuguese army advancing 
by the main inland road leading to Oporto. 

Of the two brigades forming Hill’s turning force, he sent his own, in- 
cluding the2 /66th, first in thenumerous boats which the Portuguese authori- 
ties had collected in response to the orders of Wellesley. They were capable 
of carrying fifteen hundred men ata trip, and Hill had altogether, including 
Cameron’s Brigade, nearly four thousand men. 

Early in the morning of the roth, Hill’s Brigade had landed at Ovar. 
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At this time Franceschi’s cavalry were still ten or twelve miles away, facing 
and falling back before Wellesley ; but Mermet had one regiment, the 31st 
Léger, at Feira a few miles nearly north of Ovar. It was not yet time for 
the operation on Franceschi’s flank, and Hill kept his brigade hidden in 
Ovar, waiting for the arrival of the boats with Cameron’s Brigade. About 
noon, Mermet, being now aware of Hill’s presence, had sent the 31st Léger 
(three battalions) from Feira, and had driven in the British piquets. The 
two forces engaged here did not differ greatly in strength, and the object 
of the French was merely to contain Hill and prevent his interference with 
Franceschi’s right. The fighting, therefore, never reached greater dimensions 
than that of a skirmish, in which there were no British casualties and prac- 
tically none on the other side. Of this affair, at which of course he was not 
present, Surgeon Henry writes : 

“The Regiment bore an excellent character, and had behaved admir- 
ably at the passage of the Douro and at Talavera. A high compliment 
had been paid to its good conduct, on the advance to Oporto, in 1809, by 
sir Arthur Wellesley which was told to me by the officer through whom it 
was conveyed. A sharp little affair had just taken place on the march from 
Coimbra, which the Commander of the Forces witnessed, and on riding 
past Colonel Goldie of the 66th (lately Colonel Goldie commanding rith 
Foot) he thus addressed him: ‘ You may take your men back, and tell 
your Commanding-Officer they have fought like lions to-day.’ ”’ 

The fighting on the right had been much the same and Franceschi and 
Mermet safely fell back to a fresh position about Grijon where, on the 11th, 
they at first prepared to make a stand against Wellesley. The latter pro- 
ceeded to turn both their flanks, and Hill pushed forward on the road from 
Ovar to Oporto, aiming at their rear. The French Generals soon continued 
their retreat on Oporto, using the 31st Léger as rearguard. That regiment 
was disposed of by a cavalry charge led by Stewart, and the 66th had no 
fighting on this day. 

That night Soult had about thirteen thousand men at hand, and, with 
the Douro in front of him, and the bridge at Oporto blown up, he thought 
he was not likely to be interfered with in the retreat on which he had already 
decided. 

On the 12th Wellesley had his whole force before Oporto on the left 
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bank of the Douro, except the portion under Beresford which he had de- 
tached far to his right to deal with Loison, who was similarly detached 
from Soult’s left, and is not counted in the thirteen thousand men with 
the French Marshal. That General had little fear of the passage of the 
river being forced in his front or on his left. His only anxiety was for his 
right, where he thought Wellesley might bring up the boats he had used 
on the lagoon and so pass the mouth of the Douro by sea. 

Wellesley’s intentions were very different. He had resolved on attempt- 
ing that passage of the Douro which Soult thought out of the question. 
The three battalions of Hill’s Brigade, on reaching the suburb of Oporto 
on the left bank, were moved farther to the right, under cover of the suburb 
and the heights of the south bank. 

Wellesley, meanwhile, had reconnoitred the position from the com- 
manding height of the Serra Convent, a short distance above Oporto, and 
had recognized Soult’s activity below the city, where he had apprehensions 
for his right, and his quiescence above it, where he had no fear. Wellesley 
was also able to collect the means of passage in the shape of four boats, 
capable of carrying thirty men apiece, which were stranded on the opposite 
bank, but were successfully brought over, unobserved by the French, to the 
left bank. There was also news of a large ferry boat, four miles farther up 
the river, which could be used to pass over another force at that point. 

The hill on which the convent stood blocked the view of the river just 
above it from Soult in Oporto, and that portion of the river was not comman- 
ded by French artillery. Here Wellesley decided to cross and surprise the 
strong building of the Seminary, opposite but a little higher up the river. 
The Buffs were the first of Hill’s Brigade to cross, and they promptly broke 
into and occupied the Seminary which the French had neglected to hold. 
It was accessible on the river side, but surrounded on the other by a defen- 
sible wall with only one gateway. It was 10 a.m. when the French General, 
Foy, was aware of the occupation of the Seminary, which the Buffs had 
been busy fortifying, and it was not till an hour and a half later that he 
could throw in his nearest regiment (the 17th Léger) to attack the place. 
The attack from the west was flanked by Wellesley’s guns at the Convent, 
and it was only possible to attack from the north. The Buffs were as yet 
the only battalion in the Seminary, but the 48th and 66th were rapidly 
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following. The attack of the 17th Léger was badly beaten off by the fire 
of the Buffs from the Seminary and its garden. 

The next attack was by Delaborde with the three battalions of the French 
70th of the Line. By this time the 48th and 66th had joined the Buffs in 
the Seminary, where they were well covered in front by the walls of the 
building and its garden, and on their flanks by the fire of the British artillery 
from across the river. The attack was a desperate one in which the French 
lost heavily—one hundred and seventy-seven men in a period of three 
hours—during which the three British battalions only lost seventy-seven 
killed and wounded. 

Soult, now thoroughly alarmed for his left, had hurried off his troops 
from Oporto in the direction of the Seminary, leaving the city unoccupied. 
The inhabitants at once rose, hurried to the bank of the river, and ferried 
over other British troops. These now moved against the right flank of 
Soult’s attack on the Seminary, with the result that the Marshal had to 
abandon it and make the best of his retreat by the Vallonga Road which 
ran just north of the Seminary. In the pursuit of the disordered and 
defeated French, the victorious brigade of Hill was now able to join. Soult 
was only saved from complete destruction by the hesitation of Murray, who 
had been sent across the river at Barca d’Avintas, where the large ferry 
boat mentioned above was available, and there were no French to oppose 
him. The only intervention of his troops against Soult was an unsupported 
cavalry charge by Charles Stewart with the 14th Light Dragoons. 

In the glorious fight at the Seminary the 2/66th lost Major Murray and 
Captain Binning, both seriously wounded.* Of other ranks one man was 
killed and thirty-four were wounded. 

The brigade was thanked on the spot by the Commander-in-Chief. In 
1814 the Regiment received the battle honour ‘‘ Douro”’ for this action. 

The pursuit of Soult continued on the following days, but the 66th had 
no more fighting in it. When they reached Braga, on the 15th May, the 
unwelcome news was received that Soult had escaped, and the pursuit was 
to cease. After a few days’ halt, the brigade retraced its steps to Oporto, 
and thence to Abrantes on the Tagus, where Hill was appointed to the 


* The name of Lieutenant Farr is added by Groves (p. 33) to the wounded, but is not 
mentioned in the London Gazette casualties. The rank-and-file strength of the battalion 
Was 500. 
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command of the 2nd Division of the army with which Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was now about to turn upon General Victor who, as has been already men- 
tioned, was threatening Portugal from the east when Wellesley had marched 
against Soult in the north. 

With this 2nd Division, commanded, except when he was absent on 
sick leave, by Hill throughout the Peninsular War, the 66th remained 
continuously till 1814. The constitution of what had been Hill’s Brigade 
remained unchanged when that General handed it over to Tilson. In 
addition to the 1/3rd, 2/48th and 2 /66th, it had one company of the 5 /6oth. 
It was encamped on the plain on the left bank of the Tagus opposite 
Abrantes for several uneventful weeks. It was at that time commanded 
by Captain Kelly, who was still in acting command at Talavera. Colborne, 
the Lieut.-Colonel, was employed with the Spaniards elsewhere. 

On the 28th June the army moved towards the Spanish frontier, and 
two days later was at Castello Branco. On the 3rd July it crossed the 
frontier. Victor, the French Commander, with his army almost starving, 
had already retired to Talavera on the 26th June. 

On the 4th July the British advanced by Coria to Plasencia, which they 
reached on the 8th. On the roth Wellesley went to near the Bridge of 
Almaraz to meet Cuesta, the Spanish General, and see his army. He was 
back again on the 12th, but it was not till the 18th that the forward move- 
ment again began towards the south-east. The River Tietar was passed, 
and the troops encamped beyond it that night. On the 2oth Oropesa was 
reached, and here the British army, nearly 21,000 strong with 30 guns, 
was joined by the Spaniards whose total strength, actually present, was 
about 28,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry and 30 guns. 

Victor’s total on the 15th was in all, present and fit for duty, just over 
46,000 men. 

At Oropesa, according to the regimental record, the army was reviewed 
by Cuesta, who was so infirm that he had to be lifted on to and off his horse. 

On the 22nd the allied armies moved across the watershed between 
the valleys of the Tietar and the Tagus, the Spaniards using the main road 
to Madrid, with the British on their left. There was some fighting between 
the French advanced forces and the Spaniards, in which the latter were not 
distinguished by energy. The British infantry were not engaged. 
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The French, falling back along the right bank of the Tagus past Tala- 
vera de la Reyna, forced the Alberche, a tributary of the right bank of the 
Tagus, and were found drawn up on its farther bank in a strong position, 
with their left flank protected by the Tagus. 

The 23rd was spent by the British facing the French and separated from 
them by the Alberche, whilst Wellesley in vain endeavoured to screw Cuesta 
up to taking his share in an attack. When, on the morning of the 24th, the 
attack was at last about to begin the French were gone. Victor at this 
juncture had only about twenty-two thousand men at hand, and could not 
have hoped to resist the greatly superior numbers of the allies. 

The relations between Wellesley and Cuesta, for reasons into which we 
need not go, were strained, and moreover, beyond Talavera there would 
have been great difficulties as to supplies. Accordingly, Cuesta, though 
Wellesley refused to accompany him, went in pursuit of the French. 

On the morning of the 25th he was dismayed to find that the French 
forces in front of him had grown, by the arrival of reinforcements, to nearly 
fifty thousand men. Cuesta nowreturned hastily to hisallies at the Alberche, 
suffering considerably at the hands of the French who were again advancing. 
He stopped on the left bank of the Alberche on the night of the 26th-27th 
July, and was fortunate enough to get safely over next day. 

The right bank of the Alberche not being tenable, the allies fell back, 
on the afternoon of the 27th, to the position north of Talavera which Wel- 
lesley had already reconnoitred and selected. 

Of the fight which occurred during the retirement, between Lapisse’s 
French division and the infantry of Mackenzie and Donkin, we need not 
speak, as the 66th were not involved in it. Wellesley’s selected position 
extended for about three miles due north from Talavera de la Reyna, on 
which town and the Tagus the right flank rested. For the first two miles 
towards the north the position was on a plain through which, from north 
to south, marking the front of the position and falling into the Tagus at 
Talavera, flows the little Portina brook. It was almost dry on the 27th 
July. In its course over the plain it was no military obstacle, but higher 
up it ran in a ravine between the Cerro de Cascajal on the French, and the 
Cerro de Medellin on the British side. 

On Wellington’s left the ridge known as the Cerro de Medellin ran, from 
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west to east, at right angles to the British line. It was about half a mile 

in breadth from north to south. Its highest point looks down on the ravine 

of the Portina, and faces the Cerro de Cascajal beyond the brook. 
Beyond the Cerro de Medellin is a valley, of which the northern side 
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is formed by the Sierra de Segurilla running parallel to the Medellin and 
Cascajal Heights. 

It had been arranged that Cuesta was to hold Talavera and the plain 
up to about half a mile from the foot of the Medellin Heights, whilst 
Wellesley held the rest of the position. Cuesta’s position, though flat, was 
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rendered strong by the town of Talavera and the groves and enclosures 
covering his front beyond the brook. The same conditions prevailed on 
Wellesley’s right where it was on the plain. 

Hill’s Division was encamped, on the evening of the 27th July, on the 
western slope of the culminating point of the Cerro de Medellin. This 
hill was the key of the position. 

Hill’s Division, with Tilson’s Brigade on the right and Stewart’s on the 
left, was half a mile behind its proper position on the top of the highest 
hill, but had piquets out there, though no night attack was expected. 

Owing to the losses in the combat of the afternoon, Wellesley now had 
very little over twenty thousand British of all arms. 

Victor, however, thought differently from what Wellesley expected 
about an attack on the 27th. Though he had not more than half his army 
available, he commenced, about 7 p.m., an attack on the Spaniards. There 
were disgraceful panics among the Spanish troops, but the affair ended in 
nothing. 

Victor, however, had determined on a night attack on the British line, 
and especially on the key of the whole line on the Cerro de Medellin. Such 
an operation was entirely contrary to the views of his great master, who 
had expressed his objection to night fighting where it could possibly be 
avoided.* 

At 9 p.m. Ruffin descended from the Cerro de Cascajal, with the gth 
Léger in the centre moving direct on the highest point of the Cerro de 
Medellin, and two other regiments on its right and left making respectively 
for the northern and southern slopes of the hill. These two regiments on 
the flanks had little or no fighting, and no success. The 9th Léger were 
fortunate enough to find the easiest place to cross the ravine of the Portina, 
and they were unobserved by Low’s weak brigade of the Gerinan Legion, 
which they surprised and swept away. Pressing on, some of them reached 
the top of the hill whilst Hill’s two brigades were still well to the west of it. 
Hill himself had a narrow escape when, not realizing what had happened, 
he rode right into the French on the hill. Galloping back, he brought up 
Stewart’s Brigade, in which were the 29th and 1/48th,f just in time to 


* See the author’s Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, footnote to p. 164. 
¢ The 2/48th was with the 2/66th in Tilson’s Brigade. 
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catch the French trying to re-form on the hill. A desperate charge drove 
the leading battalions of the gth Léger back down the eastern slope and 
over the Portina on to the Cascajal height from which they had started. 

In this night action Tilson’s Brigade took practically no part. The 
66th had no losses, and the only casualties in the brigade were three men 
wounded of the 2/48th.* For the night Hill’s Division was ranged on the 
Cerro de Medellin. Stewart’s Brigade on the left held the highest point, 
whilst Tilson was on its right stretching down the southern slope. 

Though there were no further attacks after Ruffin’s failure, the 
night was a very disturbed one for the British, whose rest was frequently 
broken by orders to “‘ stand to,’’ the result of false alarms. Dawn was only 
faintly beginning when dark masses of French troops were dimly perceived 
advancing against the British position on the Cerro. 

About 5 a.m. a signal gun on the French side was followed by an outbreak 
of fire from fifty-four guns from the front on the Cascajal Heights. Their 
fire was already telling heavily on Stewart’s and Tilson’s Brigades, when 
Wellesley himself ordered them to lie down behind the skyline. Presently 
their skirmishers began to fall back slowly before a fresh advance of Ruffin’s 
Division, which had already suffered one defeat on this same ground. The 
skirmishers retired so slowly and reluctantly as to arouse the ire of Hill 
and make him break his usual habit of abstaining from strong language. 
He wanted to get them out of the way and get a clear field of fire for his 
main body. 

Ruffin put the oth Léger on his right and the other two regiments on 
its left, the 24th in the centre of his line, and the 96th on his left. Each was 
a three-battalion regiment. Under this arrangement the 66th was opposed 
to the French 96th. : 

Of this attack we cannot do better than quote the account given by 
Colonel (then Ensign) Clarke of the 66th, as transcribed by Mr. Groves 
(p. 41) in his short history of the 66th: 

““ Shortly before dawn on the morning of the 29th f we could distinguish 
the dark masses of the enemy stationed along our front, their guns in 
battery. The country was clear of wood but broken by fissures, the bed 

* The strength of the 66th at Talavera was, present and fit for duty, rank and file, 526; 


sick, 102; on command, 31. 
¢ This should of course be 28th. 
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of a small stream lay between the armies. Suddenly a gun was fired from 
the French line, the roar of artillery immediately followed, and their columns, 
under cover of this fire, advanced to the attack. A few moments before 
the firing commenced, the covering sergeants of our Brigade of Guards took 
up their distance in the line, and the companies moved on their coverers. 
But the march of the enemy was rapid, and the shells falling so thickly 
caused the Guards to get into confusion. The French saw their advantage 
and rushed on cheering ; but their triumph was short, for the 1st Battalion 
of the 48th charged and drove them like dust before the wind. We had 
just time to witness this before our turn came. Our orders were to lie 
down behind the ridge until the enemy’s column had gained the top, then 
to rise, deliver a volley, and charge. I was sent to the summit by the 
commanding-officer to let him know where the enemy were, and returned 
with the intelligence that a strong column was only fifty yards off. ‘ Ready, 
men,’ was scarcely uttered when a shell fell at my feet; I threw myself 
on the ground and it instantly exploded. 

‘* The commanding-officer was wounded in the arm, my brother subaltern 
had his left arm carried off, two men were killed, and several wounded. 
But there was no time to spare; the volley was delivered and we rushed 
on them with the bayonet. At first they appeared as if they would stand 
the charge, but when we closed they wavered, then turned and ran down 
the hill in the wildest confusion. The Commander-in-Chief, with his staff, 
was close to me; as the enemy’s column advanced, a French officer rushed 
to the front, fired a pistol into the group, and fell himself, covered with 
wounds. 

“‘ After this affair, the enemy retired to their position of the morning 
and we sat down amidst the dying and dead ; those who were so fortunate 
as to have a crust and a little wine in their calabashes, took a little, and 
shared with those around.” 

The 66th was the right battalion of Tilson’s Brigade in this action. 
Hill’s men followed the fleeing French even beyond the Portina, till the 
fire of the French reserves warned them that it was time to retire to the 
right bank of the brook, where they re-formed before continuing their re- 
tirement to their old position on the summit of the Cerro. 

It was after this early morning fight that there occurred that extra- 
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ordinary scene when men and officers of both sides filled their water bottles 
at the muddy pools of the brook and removed their wounded from one 
another’s lines. 

This early morning attack was but a prelude to the coming battle, in 
which Victor’s plan was to carry the British position on the left, the fall of 
which must inevitably entail the ruin of the centre and night. 

Against the Cerro de Medellin the French were about to employ three 
divisions, leaving only one to deal with the British right and the Spaniards 
beyond them in the plain. The latter were only to be watched by cavalry. 

On the French right Victor, with about fourteen thousand men, was to 
attack in front and envelop, by the valley on the north, the British position 
on the Cerro, whilst Sebastiani, with fourteen thousand infantry, attacked 
the British centre and right. 

It is with Victor’s operations that we are concerned, for the 2/66th 
were, as we know, near the top of the Cerro. Opposite them, on the summit 
of the Cerro de Cascajal, which is not so high as that of Medellin, stood 
Vilatte’s French division. On the right of Tilson’s Brigade was Donkin’s, 
on its left Stewart’s, which had repulsed the attack of the previous night 
and of the morning. Victor ultimately decided to defer Vilatte’s attack 
on the formidable heights of Medellin till some progress had been made on 
its flanks, and accordingly left only one brigade with Vilatte, his other 
being employed in the turning movement by the valley on the north. It 
was the remains of Ruffin’s Brigade, only about three thousand seven 
hundred strong after the operations of the night before and the morning, 
which was to form the infantry of the force in the valley. To meet this 
threat Wellesley used the cavalry of Fane and Anson, and borrowed from 
Cuesta Albuquerque’s cavalry and Bassecourt’s reserve infantry division. 

It was 2 p.m. before the French deployment was completed and their 
artillery opened a tremendous fire with eighty guns, opposed to only thirty 
British and six Spanish. This cannonade ceased as the infantry advanced, 
but it continued from the Cerro de Cascajal, where Vilatte had orders to 
delay his advance. It was 2.30 p.m. when the first infantry assault fell 
upon the British right brigade (Campbell’s), and the left of the Spaniards. 
This attack, into the details of which we need not enter, was driven off, as 
was a second attack at 4 p.m. by the same troops. 
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The next attack to materialize, before the first on the French left was 
finally repulsed, was that of Lapisse’s and Sebastiani’s divisions on the 
British and German troops holding the southern slope of the Medellin 
Heights—Sherbrooke’s Division. 

Here, again, we must only say generally that, the first attack being 
repulsed, some of the British followed the enemy too far and were only 
saved from disaster by the reinforcements collected by Wellesley, which 
included the 1/48th from Stewart’s Brigade on the Cerro de Medellin. 

Next followed Ruffin’s movement along the valley to turn the British 
left which, notwithstanding the disaster to Anson’s cavalry, due largely 
to their falling into a hidden ravine, could never get far forward under the 
flanking fire from the Cerro. 

Hill’s Division had during the day suffered somewhat from the cannonade, 
but they had not otherwise been attacked since the action of5a.m. Opposed 
to them, as has already been stated, was only one of Vilatte’s brigades ; 
that General was with the other on Ruffin’s left in the northern valley. 
With the failure of the attack both on the British centre and right, not to 
speak of the fact that the regiments on the Cerro de Cascajal had suffered 
from the British artillery, it was clear that no further attack could be made 
on the Cerro de Medellin. 

Except for artillery fire, the 66th were not actually engaged after 
Ruffin’s second repulse in the early morning. 

The arguments which induced King Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal 
Jourdan to insist on Victor’s retirement without an attempt to renew the 
battle are irrelevant to a regimental history. 

The casualties of the 66th at Talavera are not so easy to make out as 
might have been expected. 

Wellesley’s despatch of the 29th July gives them as follows :* 

Killed > One Sergeant and fifteen Rank and File. 
Wounded : Three Captains, six Lieutenants, two Ensigns, five Ser- 


geants, eighty-three Rank and File. 
Missing: One Sergeant, ten Rank and File. 


The names of the Wounded Officers are given as: 


* This is taken from the original despatch, which was not exactly reproduced in the 
London Gazettes as regards spelling of names. ‘“‘ Steel’”’ is incorrectly given for ‘‘ Steele.” 
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Captains: Kelly, (Bt.-Lt.-Col.) Adams, Stuart. 
Lieutenants : Morris, Dudgeon, Humbly, Steele, Shewbridge, Morgan. 
Ensigns : Cotter and Macarthy. | 

There is no such name as Stuart in the Army List of 1809 under the 
66th, and it seems clear that the name should be W. H. Stephens who appears 
in the Army List of 1809, and whom we know to have been wounded and 
taken prisoner. 

The casualties are stated in the Digest of Service to have been as follows : 

Captain Kelly (commanding) wounded slightly, Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel 
Adams, Captain W. H. Stephens; Lieutenants A. Morris, Harvey, Pardy, 
Morgan, Dudgeon, Steele, Cotter, Farr, McCarthy, Hand, Whitney, and 
S. C. Morris. 

Eighty-three men killed and wounded. 

A note shows: 

Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel Adams, Lieutenants Dudgeon, Steele, and Cotter died 
later of their wounds. 

Captain Stephens, Lieutenants A. Morris and Morgan wounded and 
taken prisoners. 

Now, though Wellesley never corrected his casualty list, we are inclined 
to accept the regimental list as regards officers, There is no list of deaths 
in the Army List of 18ro, but, as Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel Adams’ name disappears 
from it, it may be concluded he was dead. Steele’s name likewise dis- 
appears. As for Dudgeon, we find, in a letter from Lieut.-General Nicolls 
(Colonel of the Regiment), dated 24th July 1810, that he was “ informed 
of the death of Lieutenant Dudgeon, whose arm was amputated in con- 
sequence of a wound he received at the Battle of Talavera.’’ Cotter is 
evidently the Lieutenant Colter mentioned by Groves (p. 146), who says 
that he is stated to have died on the road to France as the result of drinking 
cold water when he was heated. This is hardly a death from wounds, 
though they may have had something to do with it. 

As for the wounded and prisoners, we have a copy of a letter written 
by Captain W. H. Stephens from Paris on the 13th April 1810 * saying he 
had been wounded and taken, and mentioning that he was in Madrid about 


* Kindly contributed by Miss Edith T. Scroggs, great-granddaughter of Captain 
Stephens. Mr. Groves’ list requires no discussion, as it is not even a correct transcription 
of the regimental list. 
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the 22nd December 1809. It appears that, in a letter of 1813 when he was 
still a prisoner, he gave a list of his fellow-prisoners, amongst them being 
Lieutenants Morris and Morgan of the 66th. They were not taken on the 
field of Talavera, but were among the fifteen hundred wounded whom 
Wellesley was obliged to leave to be taken by the French in the hospitals 
at Talavera when he retreated. This is stated in a memorial from Stephens 
to the Colonel of the Regiment. 

A letter of the 5th May 1813 from the Colonel (General Nicolls) informs 
Stephens that he has been granted a wound pension of {roo per annum. 
Another letter, of r9th October 1813, mentions that Morgan had been 
allowed by the French to return home, apparently as incapacitated for 
service. 

As regards other ranks, the Digest of Service is not so exact, and the 
figure of 83 looks as if it had forgotten the killed and missing and only given 
the number of the wounded men. On the whole, we think the Talavera 
casualty list should stand thus: 


Killed: One Sergeant and fifteen Rank and File. 

Died of Wounds : One Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel, one Captain, two Lieutenants. 
(There may have been some of other ranks also.) 

Wounded and Prisoners: One Captain and two Lieutenants (and 
perhaps some of other ranks). 

Wounded : One Captain (Kelly) and seven Lieutenants, five Sergeants, 
and eighty-three Rank and File. 

Missing: One Sergeant and ten Rank and File. 

Total of All Ranks: Fifteen Officers, seven Sergeants, and one 
hundred and eight Men. 


On the morning of the 29th July the French had disappeared beyond 
the Alberche, on which they left a cavalry screen. Wellesley, after his 
terrible losses in the Battle of Talavera, was in no position to follow Victor's 
army. Moreover, his army was so short of provisions that they had fought 
this fierce battle on half rations. 

As soon as it was certain that the French were gone, the British troops 
were allowed to go back to their old bivouacs behind the Talavera line. 
There they could at least get water, from the want of which they had suffered 
so badly in the battle. 

Here they remained till the 3rd August, when Wellesley had at last 
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discovered that his communications with Portugal were being threatened 
from the north by Soult, Ney, and Mortier, not with a handful of twelve 
or fifteen thousand men as he had supposed, but with nearer fifty thousand. 
Retreat was imperative, and he must manage to cover himself by getting 
behind the Tagus on its south bank. Fifteen hundred of the worst wounded 
had to be left behind in the hospitals at Talavera for want of transport, and 
those who recovered from their wounds became prisoners of the French 
when they returned. For the 66th the retreat was uneventful in the way 
of fighting, but they suffered like others from shortage of food and the 
difficulties of the road, especially about Mesa de Ibor as, after crossing the 
Tagus at Arzobispo, they marched to take up a strong position some distance 
south of the broken Bridge of Almaraz. In this position a fortnight was 
spent, Soult being unable to cross the river to attack. 

Then Soult’s force, under new arrangements ordered by King Joseph, 
disappeared, and Wellesley moved, on the 2zoth August, by Truxillo and 
Miajadas to cantonments in the valley of the Guadiana at Merida, Montijo, 
and Badajoz. There the difficulty of food disappeared, but the men were 
weakened by starvation, and with the autumn came the scourge of fever— 
Guadiana fever it was called—which, if it did not always kill, disabled many. 
The 66th, which was said to be one of the healthiest regiments, lost one 
hundred from this cause. 

In September 1809 the 66th arrived at Montijo. 

In November, Lord Wellington (as Sir Arthur Wellesley had become 
after his Talavera campaign) decided to withdraw his army to Portugal. 
The withdrawal from the Badajoz neighbourhood began on the 8th Dec- 
ember. For Hill’s Division it ended, for the time being, at Abrantes, where 
Wellington proposed to leave it as part of a force guarding Lisbon from 
attack from the south. 

In February 1810, Hill was again sent forward to Portalegre on the 
Spanish frontier north-west of the Spanish fortress of Badajoz. His 
division had now been increased by a third brigade, under Catlin Craufurd, 
comprising the 2/28th, 2/34th, and 2/39th. Hill had with him a Portu- 
guese division, Slade’s heavy cavalry brigade, and a Portuguese cavalry 
brigade. 

Here the 66th remained for several months. An idle time seems to 
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have resulted in some quarrels ; for we find General Nicolls (Colonel of the 
Regiment) writing on the 24th June 1810 that Lieutenant Lyster had been 
killed in a duel, the second fatal duel in the battalion within that year. 
Colonel Colborne, however, had assured him that the officers were on very 
friendly terms generally, and that this affair was the outcome of “ a trifling 
and sudden dispute.’’ 

On the oth June, Hill received orders from Wellington to cross the Tagus 
at Villa Velha as soon as he should learn that Reynier, from the Guadiana 
Valley, had crossed at Almaraz to threaten Castello Branco, as Wellington 
anticipated he would. This Hill did, and the 66th found themselves for a 
few days at Castello Branco. There were various manceuvres by Hill 
opposed to Reynier in this neighbourhood, but the 66th do not appear to 
have had any part in the few small affairs (cavalry for the most part) which 
occurred up to the roth September, when Reynier finally marched north- 
wards to join Massena in his invasion of Portugal. Two days later Hill’s 
Division also moved northwards from the Castello Branco area to join 
Wellington and play its part in the Battle of Busaco on the 27th September. 
In this battle Wellington’s position lay along the great Ridge of Busaco 
stretching from the right bank of the River Mondego on the night, a little 
west of north to Busaco and on for nine or ten miles from the river. 

Of the battle we need not give any general description, for Hill’s Division 
played but a small part in it. 

Wellington had a very long ridge to occupy with his fifty-two thousand 
British and Portuguese, and, until he could be certain where the French 
attack would fall, he had to distribute his forces at considerable intervals, 
relying on the road which ran behind his front below the crest to bring up 
reinforcements to critical points. Hill’s position was at the southern ex- 
tremity of the ridge where he had his three British brigades, with two Por- 
tuguese brigades on his right, and another holding the advanced post of 
Nossa Senhora do Monte, in front of them overlooking the Mondego. 

On Hill’s left was Leith’s Division, separated from Picton’s on its left 
by a considerable gap. Leith was called up during the battle to Picton’s 
aid, but Hill was not. He merely detached troops to fill the space vacated 
by Leith. 

According to the table in Vol. III of Sir C. Oman’s Peninsular War 
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there were no losses whatever in Hill’s Division, but the regimental record 
states that one officer (Lieut. Fox) of the 66th was killed. The mystery 
is solved by a letter, dated 18th October 1810, from General Nicolls saying 
that Fox was attached to a Portuguese regiment, and is shown as a casualty 
in it at Busaco. Lieut.-Colonel Colborne of the 66th was now commanding 
the brigade in which it was. In the retreat from Busaco to the Lines of 
Torres Vedras, Hill with the right column crossed to the left bank of the 
Mondego at Pefiacova at the southern end of the Busaco Ridge. Thence 
it marched by Espinhal and Thomar. On the 2nd October 1810 the 66th 
reached Alhandra, on the right bank of the Tagus, on the extreme right of 
the Torres Vedras Lines. The retreat of the right column had not been 
molested, or even closely followed, by the enemy. 

On the afternoon of the r3th October Reynier, with one battalion, 
reconnoitred Hill’s position in front of Alhandra, but retired when he found 
it strongly occupied and he had already come under gunfire from the redoubts. 
The position, five miles in length from the Tagus at Alhandra, was so strong 
that Wellington had little apprehension of Massena’s attempting an attack 
on it. He expected and hoped for an attack on the Sobral position north- 
west of Hill, who was ready to come to its aid if called up. But Massena 
decided against this attack, and began to settle down and fortify himself 
in front of the great lines. There were a few feeble reconnaissances on the 
left of Hill’s position, and in one of the small skirmishes resulting the 
66th had Captain Richards slightly wounded, as well as a few men. On 
the 14th November, Massena began his retreat on Santarem. Reynier had 
orders to remain in front of Hill till the French troops on his right had got 
safely past Alemquer. The commencement of the retreat, in the night of 
the 14th/15th, was favoured by a fog and was not discovered by the British 
till the French had stolen away in safety. On the afternoon of the 15th 
Hill’s Division, with those of Spencer and Craufurd, was ordered to march 
in pursuit. Hill, marching by the great road along the right bank of the 
Tagus, passed through Castanheira and Villafranca to Carregado. His 
orders were to be ready to pass to the left bank, in boats supplied by the 
British fleet, if the French had thrown a bridge at Santarem to enable them 
to pass over to the Alemtejo Province. The line of the French retreat on 
Santarem was clearly marked by the devastations they had committed, 
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and by their own badly wounded and sick who had had to be left behind, 
and of whom many were murdered by the exasperated Portuguese peasantry. 
It was not till the 17th that the British cavalry began to come into contact 
with Massena’s rearguards. That afternoon Craufurd was preparing to 
attack a rearguard of Reynier’s corps at Cartaxo, but was stopped by 
Wellington, as Hill and Spencer were not yet up. Wellington having 
concluded that the enemy was still retiring either to Abrantes or the Spanish 
frontier, sent Hill across the Tagus at Vallada with a force of about fourteen 
thousand men, including his own division. But Massena had decided to 
stop at Santarem, and when Hill reached Almeiria on the left bank of the 
Tagus he was on the French left flank, separated from it only by the river. 
Wellington ordered him to halt, for the present, with the head of his division 
at Chamusca, fifteen miles short of Abrantes. At that place the regimental 
record shows that the 2/66th remained, watching the French beyond the 
river, during December 1810 and January and February 1811. 

At the beginning of 1811 Hill was forced by illness to go on leave to 
England, and the command on the left bank of the Tagus was entrusted to 
Beresford. The command of Hill’s Division was taken over by General the 
Honourable William Stewart.* There was a good deal of sickness, but 
Stewart reported that the 66th was the healthiest of the regiments of his 
division. At this time, curiously enough, the French 66th of the Line was 
opposite to the British 66th. In January 1811, when the Regiment was at 
Carreguera, Captain Kelly was transferred to the 4th Ceylon Regiment, 
and the command of the battalion passed to Captain Binning. 

The instructions for the fourteen thousand men on the left bank of the 
river were, says Napier, “‘ to prevent the passage of the Tagus ; to intercept 
all communication between Massena and Soult ; ¢ to join the main body of 
the army, by Vallada if in retreat, and by Abrantes if in advance.” 

It had posts out as far as opposite the mouth of the Zezere, where 
Beresford erected batteries to prevent the passage of French supply boats. 
But the guns were so far from the Tagus that the French sailed past them 
with impunity, until Colonel Colborne of the 66th Regiment, moored of his 
own accord, a guard-boat close to the mouth of the Zezere, and disposed 


* The officer who had commanded the Rifle Brigade and the 49th at Copenhagen. 
~ Then in Andalusia. 
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fires in such a manner on the banks of the Tagus that nothing could pass 
without being observed.* 

During the early part of 18rz the regimental records show that the 
battalion was cantoned along the bank of the Tagus at Barros and other 
places, and assisted in the operations against the enemy on the opposite 
side, erecting batteries at and in front of Penette. 

By March 1811, Massena’s army, by reason of sickness and difficulties 
of provision, had dwindled to forty thousand men, and for this and other 
reasons the Marshal determined to continue his retreat until reinforced. 
The retreat was towards the Mondego, and on the morning of the 6th March 
Wellington found the French gone from Santarem. The day before he 
had drawn in Beresford’s force, and William Stewart with the greater 
part of it crossed to the right bank of the Tagus at Abrantes, and then 
passed to the right bank of the Zezere, using for the purpose the boat bridge 
of Abrantes, which had been floated down the Tagus after his passage. 

The Zezere was crossed on the 7th, and Stewart marched to Thomar, 
where he halted. Thence he recrossed the Tagus at Tancos, again using 
the Abrantes Bridge. With him went his own division (2nd) and the 4th 
with some cavalry. His orders were to relieve the Spanish then besieged 
by Soult at Badajoz. Badajoz was basely surrendered, on the roth March, 
by Imas the Spanish commandant, and the troops destined for its relief 
had already been recalled. When the news reached Wellington on the 13th 
March, he again sent back the 4th Division to reinforce Beresford in an 
attempt to retake Badajoz, as well as Campo Mayor, which fortress, also 
abandoned by the Spaniards, fell, after a gallant defence by a small 
Portuguese force, on the 21st March. 

Mortier, whom Soult had left behind to besiege Campo Mayor when 
he himself returned to Andalusia after the fall of Badajoz, in turn left Latour 
Maubourg at Campo Mayor to destroy the fortifications. 

Beresford with twenty thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, was on the march to relieve Campo Mayor, and now hoped 
he might surprise the French there. On the morning of the 25th March 
Beresford’s cavalry, with an infantry detachment including the 66th 
under Colborne, arrived before Campo Mayor just as Latour Maubourg 


* Moore Smith’s Life of Lord Seaton (p. 149), quoting a letter of Colonel Colborne’s. 
R.B.— VOL. I. P 
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was marching out with three battalions of infantry, nine hundred dragoons, 
some horse artillery, and the siege train. As he marched by the Badajoz 
road, the British cavalry, passing round the left of the town, gradually 
formed a semicircle round him on the plain. Colborne was now coming 
up with the 66th at the double, followed by the rest of the 2nd Division. 
The French, in desperate circumstances, sent their baggage and guns ahead 
to Badajoz, formed their infantry in a large square, and placed their cavalry 
in front and rear of it. 

The British cavalry* charged and overthrew that of the French. But 
Beresford missed the great opportunity he had. He refused to let his 
heavy cavalry charge. He neither used his artillery sufficiently to break 
the French square, nor put in his infantry at all. The French succeeded 
in escaping to join Mortier in the outskirts of Badajoz, and the 66th had 
no fighting. The light cavalry had pursued the French cavalry and guns 
right up to the Badajoz Bridge, where they had to retire under the fire of 
the fortress. Beresford now collected his force about Elvas, waiting 
till he could collect the means of passage of the Guadiana at Jerumenha, 
twenty miles below Badajoz. 

Meanwhile, General Phillipon had succeeded to the command at 
Badajoz, and was actively putting it into that state of defence which 
rendered Wellington’s subsequent siege so difficult and costly. 

Beresford’s first bridge being carried away by a freshet, it was only 
on the 5th April that the 66th was across the river on the south side. 


* 13th Dragoons. 


CHAPTER XIV 


2nd BATTALION. BERESFORD’S OPERATIONS. ALBUERA. 
r8x1 


ERESFORD carried out various operations against Latour 

B Maubourg whilst partially blockading Badajoz, but we need 

not deal in detail with these, as the 66th were not actively engaged 

in them. Wellington arrived on the south of the Guadiana on the 22nd 

and endeavoured to make an arrangement with the Spanish generals for 
combined operations to cover the siege of Badajoz. 

Delay on the part of the Spaniards, and reports of renewed activity on 
the part of Massena in the north, compelled Wellington to direct Beresford 
to defer the siege whilst he himself was away. 

Beresford fixed his Head-quarters at Almendralejo, south by east of 
Badajoz, and there the 66th were encamped for some days before the znd 
May. At that time Latour Maubourg was about Guadalcanal, some fifty 
miles as the crow flies south by east of Almendralejo, actively foraging in 
the intermediate space. 

To put a curb on his activities, Beresford, amongst other measures, sent 
Colonel Colborne,* commanding the Brigade in which was his own regiment, 
the 66th, together with two Spanish guns and two squadrons of cavalry. 
He started on the 2nd May. 

Napier describes Colborne as ‘‘ a man of singular talent for war ’’ who 
“ by rapid marches and sudden changes of direction, in concert with Villamur 
(the Spanish general), created great confusion among the enemy’s parties. 

* Though the name of Sir John Colborne is generally connected with the 52nd, the 66th 
can fairly claim a share in him. He was Lieut.-Colonel of the Regiment from the 2nd Nov- 
ember 1809 till the 18th July 1811, when he exchanged to the 52nd. He commanded the 
Brigade in which was the 66th in 1811, including the Battle of Albuera. It is curious that, 


after all his services in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, he should have owed his title of Lord 
Seaton to his suppression of the trumpery rebellion in Canada in 1838. 
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He intercepted several convoys, forced the French troops to quit Fuente 
Ovejuna, La Granja, Azuaga and most of the other frontier towns.”” He 
induced Latour Maubourg to believe that he had a large force and 
consequently to abandon Guadalcanal and retreat to Constantino twenty 
miles farther south. Finally, on his way back to Beresford, he made a bold 
attempt, which failed owing to the firmness of the French commandant, 
to induce the surrender of the fort of Benalcazar. Then Colborne made 
his way back to Beresford through the Sierra Morena and reached him after 
doing a deal of work and suffering no losses. In eleven days the 66th had 
marched two hundred and fifty miles. 

Of the British Siege of Badajoz there is little to be said. The small 
besieging force was so ill-provided with everything necessary for a formal 
siege that the operations, which began on the 7th May, only led to disastrous 
losses at the hands of an enemy spurred to great activity by the energetic 
and capable Phillipon. 

By the 12th news had been received that Soult, from Seville, was taking 
measures for the relief of the fortress, and preparations were made by 
Beresford for raising the siege. The removal of the artillery and siege 
appliances was covered by the 4th Division and the Spaniards, who continued 
the investment. Beresford, in a conference with the Spanish generals, 
arranged to concentrate for battle with Soult at Albuera, some ten or 
twelve miles south-east of Badajoz. Blake promised to have his and 
Ballestero’s corps at Albuera by noon on the 15th. 

Soult had left Seville on the roth May with the strong infantry brigades 
of Werlé and Godinot, three thousand heavy dragoons, and thirty guns. 
He was joined by Marasin at Olalla on the r1th, and on the 13th Latour 
Maubourg with the 5th Corps was picked up from Constantino, to which, 
as we know, he had retired before Colborne’s energetic operations. The 
command of the 5th Corps passed to Girard, whilst Latour Maubourg 
took command of the heavy cavalry. Girard at once pushed on to Los 
Santos. Soult was at Villa Franca on the r4th, only thirty miles from 
Badajoz, firing salvos of all his guns to inform the garrison of his approach. 
In the evening of the 15th he had his whole army at Santa Marta, five or 
six miles south-east of Albuera. On that day the 66th and the rest of 
Colborne’s Brigade, which had got back on the previous day, rejoined the 
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2nd Division at Albuera from Valverde. In the afternoon the allied cavalry 
fell back from Santa Marta, followed by French cavalry. Finding no 
infantry to support them, they passed the Albuera stream, thus abandoning 
to the enemy the wooded heights on its south bank, and leaving him excellent 
cover for his deployment. 


; a Alec WB 
~—~ Seale of Mileg. om French — 


British &Spanish 
avalry Lumley. 


THE BATTLE oF ALBUERA. 


The Ridge of Albuera stretches for about four miles north and south, 
between the valleys of the Albuera stream on the east and the Aroya on the 
west, both streams being tributaries of the left bank of the Guadiana above 
Badajoz. 

The eastern slope, by which the French would have to attack, was 
gentle, and all the ground was practicable for all arms. In front of the 
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centre of the position occupied by Beresford was the Village of Albuera, 
and beyond it a bridge crossing the Albuera stream. The bridge was 
commanded by a battery of artillery, the village was held by Alten’s 
Germans. In rear of the Germans stood William Stewart’s 2nd Division 
on the ridge, with its right on a hill rising above the ridge on which stood 
the left. It filled the space between the Valverde Road on the right, and 
that leading to Badajoz on the left, which unite at Albuera. On the left 
of the 2nd Division stood the Portuguese. The position beyond their 
right was higher and stronger than the rest; therefore, Beresford proposed 
to place there Blake’s Spaniards, the weakest troops on the most defensible 
position. The hill on the right of the 2nd Division, Beresford looked upon 
as the most important point, as it covered his only line of retreat, by Valverde 
and Jerumenha, to Elvas. 

Blake was not yet up when the cavalry came in, and Beresford had to 
form a temporary right wing with his cavalry and artillery. It was only 
between II p.m. on the 15th and 3 a.m. on the 16th that Blake’s army, 
which had been promised for noon on the 15th, dribbled in and took its 
position on the night. Cole was called from Badajoz and brought the 
infantry of the 5th (Spanish) army, two brigades of the 4th British Division, 
and a couple of Portuguese squadrons. But he only arrived at 9 a.m 
on the 16th, when the battle had already begun. The Spaniards joined 
Blake, and the British were posted behind the 2nd (British) Division. Most 
of the allied cavalry, now under General Lumley who had replaced Long, 
were behind the centre. On this position there were now assembled about 
30,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 38 guns. But of the infantry only 
7,000 were British. The reliability of the rest varied from the Germans, 
through the Portuguese, down to the Spaniards, whose worth was small. 

Soult, on the other hand, had only 19,000 infantry ; but they were all 
good French troops, and he had 4,000 French cavalry and 40 guns. 

Of Soult himself Napier holds that his ‘‘ talent was immeasurably 
greater than his adversary’s.”’ 

Soult, reconnoitring at leisure on the afternoon of the 15th, recognized 
that the hill on the right of the 2nd Division was the key of the position 
in a frontal attack; but he also saw that beyond the ridge widened out, 
with a transverse hill extending westwards and looking on the rear of 
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Beresford’s centre and left. Moreover, between his own left and Beresford’s 
right was a hill standing in the angle between the Albuera and a small 
brook tributary of its left bank, quite close up to Beresford’s right. This 
Beresford had failed to occupy even with piquets or vedettes, and as long 
as he failed to do so it would form an admirable screen for the collection of a 
large force ready to break in upon the allied right and roll the line up on its 
centre and left, when the powerful French cavalry could complete the job. 

During the night Soult assembled behind this hill a force of fifteen 
thousand men and thirty guns. That left him Godinot’s Brigade and 
ten guns, wherewith to hold the allied centre and attack the Bridge and 
Village of Albuera. Werlé’s Brigade could be used as a reserve. It was 
before 9 a.m. when Godinot’s Brigade, with the ten guns available in 
advance of it, and light cavalry on its flanks, advanced in a single column, 
aiming at the Albuera Bridge. The stream was passable on both sides 
of the bridge. Werlé’s Brigade followed Godinot at a considerable distance. 
It was now apparent to Beresford that this was not the real attack, and that 
the danger was to his right flank. He ordered Blake to form a great part 
of his line “‘en potence,” fronting at right angles to the original position. 
To Alten, at Albuera and the bridge, he sent one brigade from his left. 
The rest he held ready to move where required. 

The 2nd (Stewart’s) Division he directed along the valley east of the 
Aroya to support the Spaniards on the transverse hill running north and 
south. Blake obstinately refused to believe the main attack was not 
on the village, and at first declined to take up the line ordered on his nght. 
By the time Beresford came up in person Blake was convinced, but even 
then he was terribly slow in forming his defensive flank. Beresford 
personally hurried up the movement, but all was still in confusion when 
the French fell upon the Spaniards. Werlé, instead of following Godinot 
in his attack on the bridge and village, had left only one Grenadier battalion 
to support him, and had moved to his left to place himself in rear of Girard, 
whose corps was already moving up the heights on the Spanish right flank. 
Two regiments of the light cavalry which had been with Godinot also 
galloped off to join the rest with Latour Maubourg, who was facing the 
British cavalry and horse artillery of Lumley, half his strength in numbers, 
which Beresford had placed beyond the Aroya, below the heights round 
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which that stream bends. On Lumley’s left rear, on the slope leading 
down to the Aroya below the bend, were the two brigades (one Portuguese 
and one British) of the 4th Division. 

Soult, with, as he believed, victory in his grasp, himself hurried the 
5th Corps up the hill against the still unformed Spanish right, whilst Werlé 
followed as reserve, and the thirty French guns overwhelmed the Spanish 
with their fire. The infantry, too, were firing heavily, and Beresford found 
it impossible to induce the Spaniards to keep on the enemy’s side of the 
crest so as to give room for the approaching 2nd Division to stand on the 
summit behind them. The Spaniards were falling back in disorder when 
William Stewart with Colborne’s Brigade of the 3rd, 2/48th, 2/31st, and 
2/66th reached the back of the hill. Unfortunately, Stewart insisted, 
against the advice of Colborne, in leading the brigade in column of companies 
up the hill, instead of forming in line at its foot before ascending. Having 
passed the right of the Spaniards in a downpour of rain which obscured 
the view, he was endeavouring to deploy his battalions as they came up. 
At that moment, under cover of the rain and mist and smoke, two regiments 
of French Light Cavalry * had passed round Stewart’s right flank and 
now charged Colborne’s Brigade in theact of deploying. Only one battalion, 
the 31st, was still in column and that escaped comparatively lightly. 


* Napier says four regiments of Hussars, but does not name them. Sir C. Oman’s History 
of the Pensnsulay War (Vol. IV, p. 383) says there were only two regiments, the 2nd Hussars, 
and the 1st (Polish) Lancers of the Vistula. On the other hand, Commandant Verillon’s 
Tvophées de la Fvance shows the King’s Colour of the 66th (taken at Albvera in this charge 
and now hanging in the Chapel of the Invalides in Paris) as a prize of the ‘‘ 10™* de huss- 
ards,’’ which would seem to indicate that the French roth Hussars were engaged. 

We have consulted Sir C. Oman on this matter. His reply is as fcllows: 

** As to the French Regiments which charged Colborne’s Brigade, there is no doubt about 
the 2nd Hussars and Polish Lancers. As to the roth Hussars, French sources say that two 
regiments of Brigade Briche were left on Soult’s extreme right, with Godinot, opposite Albuera 
and Otway’s Portuguese. Now as the third regiment of Briche (znd Hussars) was the one 
noé left, but taken off with the main body, it follows that roth Hussars and 21st Chasseurs 
must have been the units that faced Albuera. You will note in my tadle of losses (p. 635) 
that these two corps had only thirty-two and twenty-five casualties, while the 2nd Hussars, 
which was in the charge, had seventy-three. I suspect a confusion in some French original 
source between “‘ deuxiéme ”’ and “* dixiéme,”’ which are easily muddled wm a bad handwriting. 
But I am bound to confess that several good French writers, such as Lapéne and Picard, 
speak of the roth Hussars as having been in the charge against Colborne. So I should not 

ike to be too confident that they were not, though Victoires et Conquétes definitely says that 
the roth Hussars was with Briche on the extreme French right, and only two pages later 
makes this same regiment, under Colonel Vinot, join in the charge against the znd Division. 
The point seems to be uncertain.” 
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At this time the 66th was already charging the enemy’s infantry in 
front of it when the French Hussars fell furiously on its rear, and that of 
the 3rd and 48th. The British Regiments thus attacked were practically 
helpless, and fell an easy prey to the cavalry who rode over them in all 
directions, cutting down or capturing the men, as well as six guns. Beresford 
himself, who was present, was within an ace of death or capture at the 
hands of a French trooper. The situation was only saved at all by the 
arrival of four squadrons of Lumley’s cavalry who cut off many of the 
now disordered Frenchmen. The Spanish cavalry, whom Lumley also 
sent in, bolted ignominiously. For the 66th, as a regiment, the battle 
was over. Their losses had been frightful, and they had practically ceased 
to exist. 

The following letter from Lieutenant Crompton to his mother gives 
a graphic description of what happened in this fatal charge: * 


“‘ Albuera 18 May 1811 

“‘ A few lines, My Dearest Mother, I, in haste, sit down to write, to 
say that under the protection of Almighty God, I have escaped unhurt in 
one of the severest actions that ever was contested between France and 
England ; to describe the horrors that were witnessed on the ever memorable 
16th of May will be impossible, but as the part the unfortunate rst Brigade 
of the 2nd Division took on that day might be a little interesting to you, 
I will relate it as far as I am able. I think it was about ro o'clock a.m. 
when the French menaced an attack on our left, we immediately moved 
to support it. It proved, however, to be a feint, and the Right of the Line 
was destined to be the spot (Oh never to be effaced from my mind) where 
Britons were to be repulsed; 3 solid columns attacked our Regiment 
alone. We fought them till we were hardly a Regiment. The Commanding- 
Officer was shot dead, and the two officers carrying the Colours close by 
my side received their mortal wounds. In this shattered state our Brigade 
moved forward to charge. Madness alone would dictate such a thing, 
and at that critical period cavalry appeared in our rear. It was time 
that our men began to waver, and for the first time (and God knows I hope 

* This letter is in the possession of Colonel F. R. T. T. Gascoigne, D.S.O., who has allowed 


its publication here, as he had already allowed it to be published in the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research (Vol. I, p. 130). 
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the last) I saw the backs of English soldiers turned upon French. Our 
Regiment once rallied, but to what avail ! we were independent of infantry ; 
outnumbered with cavalry. I was taken prisoner, but re-taken by the 
Spanish cavalry. Oh, what a day was that. The worst of the story I 
have not related. Our Colours were taken. I told you before the 2 Ensigns 
were shot under them; 2 Sergeants shared the same fate. A Lieutenant 
seized a Musket to defend them and he was shot in the heart ; what could 
be done against cavalry ? General Stewart, who marched us wildly to this 
desperate attack without any support, praised rather than censured our 
conduct, but I should think the malicious World will take hold of it with 
scandal in their mouths. Our Brigade, which entered the Field 2000 strong, 
collected, after the action, 350 men. Our Regiment that was 400, came out 
80 men. We had x Captain, 2 Lieuts, and 2 Ensigns killed, and 1 Captain, 
5 Lieuts, and 2 Ensigns wounded. 

‘* Adieu, My Dear Mother, for the present. Give my most affectionate 
and kindest love to my Father, Annie, William and all at home, and believe 
me to be your most affectionate Son 

** (Sd.) G. CRoMPTON, 
‘A miserable Lt. of the unfortunate 66th Regt. 

“P.S. The Fusilier Brigade afterwards came on, also the other Brigades 
in the Division, with some Spaniards and Portuguese, beat back the French 
and gained a complete victory. The French lost, they say, killed and 
wounded, 10,000 men.” 


To complete the picture we must also quote part of Colonel Clarke's 
account as given by Mr. Groves :* 


‘“‘ Colborne’s Brigade was ordered to move to the right in open column 
of companies at the double. The fact was our right was turned. The 
rain was falling fast and the ground was very heavy. When near the 
point on which we were to form, it was perceived that we were marching 
rear rank in front ; we countermarched on the march, under a tremendous 
cannonade, and I can safely say that the movement was never better 
performed by the 66th on its own parade ground. Fifty yards from us 
was an isolated hill, its summit enveloped in a heavy fog. We wheeled 


* FP... $2: 
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into line and opened a destructive fire upon the enemy, who were in close 
column. The order was given to charge; when quite close to the enemy 
the ‘halt’ was sounded, followed by the ‘retire’; then we were again 
ordered to advance. At this moment the French cavalry got round to 
our right flank under cover of the fog. The ‘ Buffs’ had been ordered to 
reform column, their right wing to cover the rear of the Brigade ; to effect 
this they faced about, a very dangerous manceuvre when near an enemy. 
The enemy’s cavalry suddenly appearing in their rear, great confusion 
ensued. We advanced again, but at that moment a crowd of Polish Lancers 
and Chasseurs 4 Cheval swept along the rear of the Brigade; our men 
now ran into groups of six or eight to do as best they could ; the officers 
snatched up muskets and joined them, determined to sell their lives dearly. 
Quarter was not asked, and rarely given. Poor Colonel Waller, of the 
Quartermaster-General’s staff, was cut down close to me; he put up his 
hands asking for quarter, but the ruffian cut his fingers off. My Ensign, Hay, 
was run through the lungs by a lance which came out of his back ;_ he fell, 
but got up again. The Lancer delivered another thrust, the lance striking 
Hay’s breast-bone; down he went and the Pole rolled over in the mud 
beside him. In the evening I went to seek my friend, and found him 
sitting up to his hips in mud and water. He was quite cool and collected, 
and said there were many worse than him. The Lancers had been promised 
a doubloon each, if they could break the British line. In the mélée, when 
mixed up with the Lancers, Chasseurs 4 Cheval, and French infantry, I 
came into collision with a Lancer, and being knocked over was taken 
prisoner ; an officer ordered me to be conducted to the rear. Presently a 
charge was made by our Dragoon Guards, in which I liberated myself, and 
ran to join the Fusilier Brigade at the foot of the hill.”’ 

Colborne’s own account is short but no doubt reliable. He writes: * 
“* Our Brigade was then ordered to occupy the ground where the Spaniards 
should have been, and we were brought up under very disadvantageous 
circumstances, and obliged to deploy under the enemy’s fire. The regiments 
were ordered to charge, before the deployment was complete and without 
support ; in the act of charging two very heavy columns, a regiment of 


* Letter of 18th May 1811 to Rev. Duke Yonge, quoted in Moore Smith’s Life of Lord 
Seaton, p. 160. 
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Polish cavalry passed by our right, which was unprotected, and having 
gained our rear the three right-hand regiments were almost destroyed. The 
Spaniards on our left behaved very well, but as we had not any support, 
the few who were not killed or wounded were taken prisoners.”’ 

As regards the Colours of the 66th which fell into the hands of the 
French cavalry, the King’s Colour still hangs in the Chapel of the Invalides, 
or at least did so in 1907 when it was to be found on the west side. Com- 
mandant Verillon’s Trophées de la France shows it as having been taken 
by the ro" de Hussards; but as to this see Sir C. Oman’s letter quoted 
above. | 

It is described fully in the text as follows : 

“Union Jack, bearing in the centre an escutcheon surmounted by 
a Royal Crown and surrounded by branches of roses and thistles, the 
inscription ‘LXVI Regiment.’ ”’ * 

As for the Regimental Colour, it would appear, from Lieutenant 
Crompton’s letter, that both Colours were lost. This is confirmed by 
Verillon, who mentions six Colours having been taken at Albuera from 
three regiments (3rd, 48th, and 66th) which implies that each of them lost 
both its Colours. This seems to be confirmed by the correspondence of 
Lieut.-General Nicolls, which speaks of ‘‘ the Colours being lost after the 
ensigns had been killed or badly wounded.”” Elsewhere the general speaks 
of an application for a new pair of Colours. 

Of the Regimental Colour of the 66th there is now no trace, and it seems 
probable that it was destroyed in the holocaust of Colours offered up by 
Serrurier in March 1814, when he burnt all he could lay hands on to save 
them from falling into the hands of the Allies. Some, however, and 
among them no doubt the King’s Colour of the 66th, were concealed, and 
restored later. 

As at Talavera, the regimental list of casualties differs somewhat from 
that in the London Gazette, and we accept it as the more correct. 

The Officers’ casualties were : 

Killed or Died of Wounds (4): Captain Binning (commanding), 
Lieutenant Shewbridge, Ensigns Coulter, Walker. _ 


* This does not correspond with the representation (No. 320, Pl. VII), which shows the 
Union without anything in the centre. ft Verillon, pp. 87, 88. 
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Wounded (12) : Captain Ferris (taken prisoner), Lieutenants l’Estrange, 
Blake, McCarthy, Codd, Whitney, Crompton, Chambers, Hand; 
Ensigns Hay, Mack, Waring. 

Other Ranks: 46 Killed, 90 Wounded, 187 Prisoners, of whom many 
afterwards escaped and rejoined. The Battalion was reduced to 
181 Other Ranks. 

Captain Goldie received a medal and the rank of Major for this action, 
and a medal was sent to the family of Captain Binning. 


As the 66th were out of action after the French cavalry charge, we 
shall not continue the account of the Battle of Albuera beyond that point. 
Every reader of Napier or Oman knows the glorious story of how the British 
infantry, fighting till there remained only eighteen hundred sound men out 
of six thousand who went into action, finally repulsed all Soult’s desperate 
efforts and compelled his retirement to the positions he held before the battle. 

As regimental history, that part of the battle belongs to other regiments. 

On the 17th the Third Brigade of the 4th Division arrived, and Beresford 
held on to his position, facing the French army with the 2nd Division back 
again in the position, between the Valverde and Badajoz Roads, which 
it had occupied in the early morning of the 16th. On the 18th Soult 
retreated, leaving behind some hundreds of his wounded who were too 
bad to be moved. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE FIRST PROVISIONAL BATTALION AFTER ALBUERA. 
2/3lst AND 2/66th REGIMENTS. ADVANCE TO MADRID AND RETREAT. 
ADVANCE TO VITTORIA AND BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 


1812-1813 


HE heading of this Chapter requires some explanation. The 
losses at Albuera in several infantry regiments were so heavy 
that it was found necessary to form a single Provisional Battalion 

from the remains of seven of them—the 3rd, 29th, 2/31st, 1/48th, 2/48th, 
57th, and 2/66th. All these Regiments, except the 2/31st and 2/66th, 
were soon able, thanks to the arrival of drafts and recovery of wounded 
men, to resume their separate constitution. But the 2/31st and 2/66th 
were continued by Wellington as the First Provisional Battalion till the 
end of the War in 1814. 

Now there are two histories of the 31st (East Surrey Regiment)— 
Cannon’s, and the more recent one of Colonel Pearse. In both, the fact that 
the 2/31st was only half (the right wing) of the Provisional Battalion is 
mentioned ; but, naturally enough perhaps, each historian, being concerned 
only with the 31st, writes as if all the exploits of the Provisional Battalion 
belonged to it alone. Cannon, from want of funds, never wrote the History 
of the 66th * though he was in this, as in other cases, supplied with such 
materials as the Regiment had. These are in manuscript at the War Office 
and have been consulted by the present writer. The only History of the 
66th, at present, is that by Mr. Groves, which does not go much into detail. 
Here again it looks, to the casual reader, as if the exploits of the Provisional 
Battalion belonged to the 66th exclusively. 


* It appears that the second footnote to Oman’s Peninsular War, Vol. IV, p. 384, is an 
error, and the reference should have been to Groves. 
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The fact is that, in a case like this, it is almost impossible to separate 
the doings of the two constituent portions of the Provisional Battalion, 
and, generally speaking, the exploits of the whole battalion must be shared 
by both regiments. 

At the first glance it might be thought that, as the Grenadier Company 
was the right, and the Light Company the left-flank company of a battalion, 
it would be possible to attribute the exploits of one flank company to the 
regiment to which it belonged, that is the 31st in the case of the Grenadier, 
and the 66th in the case of the Light Company. 

But this will not do; for, as there was only one of each of these com- 
panies, they were certainly made up of men of suitable size and strength 
selected from both regiments. We know, from Sir George |’Estrange’s 
Recollections, that the Light Company was sometimes commanded by a 
31st, and sometimes by a 66th officer. On the other hand, we know that 
the whole Provisional Battalion was commanded by a 31st officer (Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Leith) with a 66th officer (Lieut.-Colonel Nicol) as second- 
in-command till, on Leith being wounded in 1814, he was succeeded by 
Nicol. As regards casualties, we are able to give them separately for 
each part of the battalion, as they so appear in the despatches, and the 
Army Lists show the regiments separately and do not recognize the Pro- 
visional Battalion. It was a local arrangement of Wellington’s, who said 
that this and other Provisional Battalions were amongst the best he had. 

For these reasons, we think it best to speak of the First Provisional 
Battalion by that title throughout the period of its existence, and not to 
attempt to draw distinctions, which cannot be maintained, between the 
exploits of its component parts, except in so far as concerns individual 
officers or men whose names are known. 

In the beginning of April 1811, Major Nicol was at home on sick leave 
from the rst Battalion, then in Ceylon. He applied to General Nicolls to 
arrange his transfer to the 2nd, then commanded by Captain Binning, 
owing to Colborne’s commanding the Brigade. This was duly arranged 
and Nicol commanded the 66th wing of the Provisional Battalion from 
July 1811 throughout the rest of the war in the Peninsula. He returned 
to the 1st Battalion in time to command the Brigade in which it was in 
the Nepal War of 1816. 
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It may be mentioned here that General Nicolls was much exercised 
about this time on the subject of recruiting, and there are numerous letters 
from him about it to Captain Mills commanding the 66th Depot at Salisbury. 
Amongst other devices employed, two officers on leave in Ireland were 
authorized to recruit in their neighbourhood, where it was supposed their 
family influence would be valuable. They seem to have collected half 
a dozen recruits each. 

Sir Rowland Hill landed at Lisbon on the 24th May on his return from 
England, and was sent to command his own (2nd) Division as well as the 
rest of the army which had fought at Albuera, except Hamulton’s and 
Collins’ Portuguese which joined the force besieging Badajoz. Hill’s 
function was to cover Wellington’s siege of Badajoz with the ten thousand 
men he now had. With the siege itself we are not concerned. The 
blockade had been resumed on the 18th May, two days after Albuera, and 
the regular siege began a few days later. This second siege was not inter- 
rupted from outside, but had to be abandoned on the roth June as a failure. 
Nothing of note appears to have happened in the 66th during this siege. 

On the 18th July the 2nd Division was sent to Villa Viciosa near Elvas. 
They, with Hamilton’s Portuguese and four brigades of cavalry, constituted 
Hill’s command in the south. The 2nd Division had been reinforced by 
Howard’s Brigade from the Ist, but the two Brigades, Hoghten’s and 
Colborne’s, so badly cut up at Albuera, were amalgamated into one. In 
August, Hill, after the various reorganizations, had about nine thousand 
infantry and four thousand cavalry to oppose the French of Drouet of about 
equal strength. 

The 2nd Division now consisted of : 


Byng’s Brigade: 1/3rd, 1/57th, 2/31st, 2/66th,* and one company 
5/6oth. 

Howard's Brigade: 1/50th, 1/7i1st, 1/ga2nd. 

Wilson's Brigade: 1/28th, 1/34th, 1/39th. 

Both Hill and Drouet were on the defensive. The former had about 
sixteen thousand five hundred men in September, of whom nearly six 
thousand were British infantry. In the middle of October, Hill, observing 
that Girard’s Division, now moved up into the space between the Guadiana 


* 2/31st and 2/66th, as already stated, made up the First Provisional Battalion. 


GENERAL OLIVER NICOLLS. 
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and the Tagus, was isolated from the rest of Drouet’s Corps (5th), asked 
and received permission from Wellington to attack and drive it over the 
Guadiana. Girard had advanced as far as Caures, fifty miles from his 
base at Merida, with about five thousand infantry and one thousand cavalry. 

On this expedition Byng’s Brigade, including the 66th, was not taken. 
It remained behind at Castello Branco to meet any movement which might 
be made by Drouet during Hill’s absence. The latter returned after beating 
Girard at Arroyo dos Molinos. After this he held a line on the Portuguese 
frontier from Elvas and Portalegre to Estremos, with Drouet facing him 
from Merida to Zafra. The Provisional Battalion was at Portalegre. Hill’s 
next move began on the 27th December 1811, when he started with nearly 
his whole force for Merida, where he hoped to surprise Dombrowski’s 
French division. This time he took with him the whole of the 2nd 
Division, including Byng’s Brigade and the Provisional Battalion. The 
surprise failed and Dombrowski got safely back over the Guadiana. There 
was no fighting, except for the cavalry. Hill, having seized Merida, crossed 
the Guadiana on the 1st January 1812 and marched on Almendralejo, 
whence the French rearguard retired at once. Beyond this Hill only 
sent out a flying column, which did not include the Provisional Battalion. 

After this almost bloodless expedition, Hill returned with his whole 
force to Albuquerque and Portalegre on the 13th January. Wellington 
was now about to undertake the third and last siege of Badajoz, and Hill’s 
force was destined to cover the siege against Soult. On the 16th March 
he moved by the right bank of the Guadiana through Montijo to Merida, 
which had not been reoccupied by the French. He reached it on the 17th. 
Crossing the Guadiana he went in search of Drouet and Darricau the French 
commanders.* Drouet he found had slipped away from Villafranca. Hill 
then turned on Darricau’s Division, one of the brigades of which was driven 
from the neighbourhood of Medellin, but in this affair the Provisional 
Battalion does not appear to have taken part. Hill remained guarding 
the passages of the Guadiana at Merida and Medellin and unmolested by 
the enemy till the 6th April when, under orders from Wellington, he marched 
to join Graham at Albuera, to face Soult who was then marching in force 


* Graham, with the other half of the covering army, had crossed the Guadiana below 
Badajoz and marched south. 
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from the south to relieve Badajoz. But that fortress had fallen on this 
same 6th April, and Soult, hearing of the storm when he arrived at Villa- 
franca next day, promptly fell back again. It was just before this that 
the Regiment had been joined at Merida by Surgeon Henry, then bearing 
only the undignified title of “ Hospital Mate.”” We have already referred 
to his Events of a Military Life more than once, and shall have frequent 
occasion to do so hereafter. He was an Irishman of decidedly good 
education, and his book is both amusing and useful as a record of events 
in the Regiment. Of Colonel Nicol, commanding it when he joined, he 
speaks in the highest terms, both as an officer and a friend. 

On the 6th April he had been at Campo Mayor, whence he had a distant 
view of Badajoz, into which he rode next morning. He has left an admirable 
account, which of course does not concern the 66th, of the place as it was 
on the terrible morrow of the storm. On the 22nd April he was back with 
the Regiment at Almendralejo. In the beginning of May he was with the 
Light Companies of Byng’s Brigade, including that of the Provisional 
Battahon, which were sent out to Puebla del Prior to support the cavalry. 
A fortnight later the piquets were driven in by French cavalry, but no 
attack was made on the village. 

Whilst the Light Companies were at Puebla, Hill had gone off, with 
Howard’s and Wilson’s Brigades and other troops, to destroy the bridge 
and forts at Almaraz on the Tagus. Byng’s Brigade was left behind, so 
we may pass over this very successful raid, from which Hill returned to 
Truxillo on the 21st May. Whilst he was away, Estremadura had been 
guarded by such important forces that Drouet attempted nothing beyond 
reconnaissances. 

Wellington was now starting on his Salamanca campaign, during which 
Hill was left in the south to prevent Soult from sending reinforcements 
northwards. He was to press back Drouet and the French in Estremadura, 
whilst the Spaniards of Ballasteros threatened Seville, each of the two 
generals alternately drawing off French troops threatening the other. 

Hill’s force now comprised some 7,500 British, 11,000 Portuguese and 
4,000 Spaniards. 

On the 7th June, Hill moved southwards to Fuente del Maestre where 
Surgeon Henry who, like many others, had had a bad bout of Guadiana 
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fever, rejoined the Provisional Battalion. On the gth the Provisional 
Battalion was at Zafra. Byng’s Brigade then advanced towards Llerena, 
but returned to Fuente del Maestre on the news that Drouet was in force 
to the right. In this return the Provisional Battalion had an unpleasant 
experience. It was very hot, and many of the men, drinking rashly from 
a pond, swallowed leeches which only began to do their work when they 
got inside. Fortunately, the results were not fatal, though bloody. 

On the 11th Surgeon Henry witnessed, from the steeple of the church 
at Usagre, the defeat of Slade’s cavalry by Lallemand’s French at Maguilla. 
Drouet, reinforced up to a numerical equality with Hill, now moved north- 
wards and Hill retired to Albuera. By the 21st June, Drouet was in Fuente 
del Maestre, Hill at Albuera, with cavalry in front. In this position Drouet 
came to a standstill. The deadlock, save for some cavalry affairs, con- 
tinued till the 2nd July. Hill’s men suffered much from the great heat 
and the presence of many half-buried remains of those who had fallen in 
the battle of May 1811. All that we know about the Provisional Battalion 
during this period is that the piquets of Byng’s Brigade were in Albuera 
wood when the Spanish cavalry was defeated and driven in on them on 
the rst July. 

Next day Hill decided to move out against Drouet, and advanced to 
Santa Marta, where he halted in battle order for the night. On the 3rd 
July, Hill succeeded in so placing his force that Drouet, at Fuente del 
Maestre and Villafranca, had either to fight or to retreat south-eastwards, 
as the high road to Seville was barred. On the 4th, as Hill again advanced, 
Drouet chose the second alternative and fell back without any fighting, 
except cavalry skirmishes, on Usagre. The retreat was continued on the 
5th and 6th, and by the 7th the two armies were much in the same positions 
as they had been before Hill’s retirement to Albuera. The Provisional 
Battalion had no fighting in these manceuvres. 

Towards the end of July Drouet appeared to be about to move north- 
wards across the upper Guadiana to join King Joseph, and a cavalry raid 
was made on Merida, in consequence of which Hill moved Byng’s Brigade 
to that place. 

Wellington’s victory of Salamanca had at last determined Soult to 
evacuate Andalusia, and his movements to that end began on 12th August. 
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On the 27th Seville was evacuated by Soult as he marched eastwards to 
meet Drouet at Cordova on his retirement from Estremadura. That 
general disappeared from in front of Hill on the 26th August, and the latter 
at once started, as ordered, to join Wellington. On the 29th Byng’s 
Brigade was at Llerena and at Don Benito near Medellin on the 6th Sep- 
tember. At Llerena Lieut.-Colonel Nicol resumed command of the Pro- 
visional Battalion from Major Dodgin, who had held it during Nicol’s illness 
since the battalion had left Castello Branco. Early in the morning of the 
13th the Provisional Battalion started in a terrible thunderstorm for 
Truxillo. 

The Tagus was crossed at Almaraz, and, after a slow march, Hill reached 
Toledo on the 28th September, and took position from that place to Aranjuez. 
Here he received the 4th Division and other reinforcements. 

By the 17th October, Hill in the Tagus found himself threatened by the 
advance from Valencia of seventy thousand men, the now united forces 
of Joseph and Soult. Wellington was about to raise the siege of Burgos 
and secure his own retreat, which would be endangered if Hill were driven 
from the Tagus. 

On the 18th October, Hill stood with his right at Toledo and his left at 
Fuente Duefias, the Tagus being fordable in many places. He found himself 
forced to draw back his left, pivoting upon Toledo. The French were across 
Tagus on the 2goth, and there was a combat with Soult’s men at Puente 
Larga. Hill now had orders to retire, either by the Tagus or the Guad- 
arrama, and selected the latter, as he feared a shortage of supplies in the 
Tagus Valley. Retreating slowly before Soult, covered as rearguard by 
Cole’s Division (4th), Hill passed the Tormes on the 7th November at Alba, 
and joined Wellington at the position of San Christobal near Salamanca. 

It has been necessary, in order to give a complete account of the Pro- 
visional Battalion, to narrate Hill’s movements after he started for Madrid, 
but the time had not been of great interest for the First Provisional 
Battalion, as it was never engaged with the enemy. Nor is the remainder 
of the retreat, when Hill commanded the southern half of Wellington’s 
army, of more interest from the point of view of this regimental history. 
The Provisional Battalion took no active part in the operations early in 
November about Salamanca. On the 15th Wellington resumed his retreat 
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to the Portuguese frontier. The weather was atrocious and the sufferings 
of the troops great in proportion; but the French suffered equally, and 
the retreat was practically unmolested by them. There were a few skir- 
mishes with French cavalry, in one of which four men of the Provisional 
Battalion were taken prisoners. The rearguard of the southern portion, 
which had hitherto been supplied by the 4th Division, was from the 17th 
November taken over by the 2nd. Food was short and the bad weather 
continued. Hunger was relieved by the slaughter of swine turned into the 
woods by the owners. The animals stampeded, and many of them met 
their death by British bayonets and found a sepulchre in the cooking-pots 
of British troops. These proceedings aroused the ire of Wellington, but 
the meals of pork were looked upon as a godsend by the hungry men. 

On the 18th Hill’s column reached Tenebron and Moras Verdes. Next 
day they were near Ciudad Rodrigo in freezing weather, but supplies were 
beginning to come up from the rear, and on the 2oth the army was dis- 
tributed in cantonments for the rest of the winter of 1812 and the spring 
of 1813. Hill’s cantonments were on the Upper Agueda and those of the 
First Provisional Battalion can be identified to some extent by Henry’s 
narrative. The surgeon himself had been absent from the Regiment with a 
party of sick and wounded who retreated by the Tagus Valley. On re- 
joining his regiment he found Byng’s Brigade at a miserable little place 
called Moralejo on the Alagon. Thence they soon moved to Coria, and 
later to the village of Ceclavin not far off. During the winter the brigade 
was kept in spirits by ‘‘ amateur plays and various festivities’ at Coria, and 
the officers enjoyed hunting with a pack of hounds which Hill had brought 
out from England. This was brought to an unfortunate end by the loss of 
five and a half couples of hounds which, with the fox they were hunting, 
fell over a precipice and were killed. Hill himself narrowly escaped the 
same fate. In April the Battalion moved to Plasencia. As Henry makes 
no special mention of the sickness which played havoc with some regiments, 
it may be presumed that the Provisional Battalion was not seriously 
affected by it. 

About this time the Regiment had a narrow escape of being called the 
‘‘East Berkshire’’ instead of the ‘“‘ Berkshire.’”? A letter, dated 24th 
April 1813, from General Nicolls, Colonel of the Regiment, replies to a 
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suggestion of this change of title made by the Adjutant-General. Nicolls 
says that would be depriving the Regiment of half the value of its terri- 
torial title, and he was so strongly opposed to it that the idea seems to have 
been dropped. 

Another letter to General Nicolls may be quoted as throwing a lurid 
light on the class of men recruited for the British Army in the field in the 
Peninsula at this time. The letter, which is from Captain Crauford, is 


undated but, from its place in the correspondence book, appears to belong 
to this time. Crauford writes: 


“Your long-expected detachment is at length arrived. It is 
composed of a set of the most unmanageable, ill-behaved scoundrels 
that I have ever had anything to do with, and I foresee that I shall 
have infinite trouble in bringing them to the regiment. Major Goldie, 
aware of this, like an old soldier remains here and proceeds at leisure. 
These fellows have every vice that is disgraceful to a soldier. There 
are many thieves, many drunkards, and almost all excessively dirty, 
and nothing but the most violent measures will bring them into any 
sort of order when they join.” 


At length, after the long halt on the Portuguese frontier during the 
winter and spring, the final advance into France began in May 1813. Hill 
again commanded the right column, as he had done in the retreat from 
Madrid. The Provisional Battalion started on the march to Salamanca 
by the Bafios Pass on the 19th May. On the 26th they were approaching 
Salamanca, about which city Hill halted for Graham with the left column 
to come into line. Hill was at the head of some thirty thousand men— 
British, Portuguese and Spanish. After a halt of six days he was at Morales 
on the 4th June. The Douro was passed at Toro on the same day, and the 
advance continued towards Duefios and Torquemada. On the roth the 
Upper Pisuerga was passed at Astudillo, and here they left the plain and 
entered the hilly country, the passage of which was to lead to Vittoria. 
The Upper Ebro was crossed at Puente Arenas on the 15th June, the Pro- 
visional Battalion having marched within hearing of the great explosion 
on the 31st at Burgos announcing the French evacuation of the fortress 
which had given Wellington so much trouble the year before. The Battalion 
also, according to Henry, passed through Pancorvo which was well on the 
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right of Hill’s column. Here the bridge was held by the enemy but was 
turned. The night of the 15th/16th was spent at Villacayo. 

The Battalion had had to halt for two hours near Puente Arenas whilst 
the road was cleared of part of Graham’s column. There had been no 
fighting for the infantry so far, though there had been a cavalry affair at 
Morales, and an exchange of shots with the French Light troops on the 
12th near Burgos. Nor was there any on Hill’s front during the remaining 
marches to the plain of Vittoria. The 20th June was spent on the allied 
side in arranging the various columns for the attack on the French army 
in its position on a line of hills running nearly north and south across the 
so-called plain of Vittoria, with its right protected by the River Zadorra 
where it flows from east to west, and its front covered by the lower reaches 
of the river after it has turned suddenly south near Tres Puentes. On the 
French left were the Heights of Puebla at right angles to the heights on which 
stood the centre and right of their front line. The river was fordable in 
several places and there were a number of bridges which the French had not 
destroyed, and in some cases not even guarded. 

As for the plain, it was by no means flat, except north of the town of 
Vittoria. On the west of the town it was a succession of low hills closed 
in on the south by the higher hills of Puebla, on which the French had only 
a few troops. 

Put quite briefly, Wellington’s plan was as follows: Hill’s Corps was to 
attack across the Lower Zadorra on the extreme right. On his left came 
the 4th and Light Divisions dealing with the river up as far as and just beyond 
the bend at Tres Puentes. The 3rd and 4th Divisions were to descend on 
the river above the bend, whilst well away to their left, Graham with the 
5th Division and other troops would fall upon the bridges of Arriaga and 
Gamarra Mayor north of Vittoria and far behind the right of the French. 
Hill, on the extreme right, was to begin the battle. The mist which had 
obscured the view in the latter part of the night of the 2oth/z1st June 
rapidly disappeared as the sun rose and Hill’s advance to the bridge of 
Puebla began. The bridge had been seized already by Morillo’s Spaniards, 
and was crossed unopposed by the Provisional Battalion. Morillo was on 
the spur above the bridge, having driven off the weak French forces there 
with the help of Cadogan, commanding the 71st, as well as all the Light 
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Companies of Byng’s Brigade, including of course that of the Provisional 
Battalion. The latter was commanded by Captain James Girdlestone, 
an officer of the 31st, and his ensign George L’Estrange,* of the same 
regiment, who has left an account of this part of the battle as follows: 

“The Spaniards, though acting admirably under their patriotic and 
gallant general, were unable to make much impression on the French troops 
until they were reinforced by a British battalion sent to their assistance. 
This was that brave regiment the 71st Highlanders, under the command of 
one of the best and most experienced officers in the army, Colonel Cadogan. 
Soon a rumour passed through our column, as we lay in our position, that 
he had fallen, which was very quickly confirmed to our general by an aide- 
de-camp who arrived, and the news received with deep emotion by our 
officers, most of whom knew and admired him. We had, however, short 
time for lamentation. The rear of the army had already arrived in their 
position, and the order ‘ Stand to your arms’ was given and very quickly 
responded to. Our Light Companies, of which mine was one, were ordered 
to form in extended skirmishing order in front of the Brigade, and were 
directed to advance and clear the wood from which the sharpshooters were 
annoying us, and at whom I had myself taken several shots from the musket 
of the corporal of my company. A field of corn, standing four or five feet 
high and just ready for the sickle, was between us and the wood, an occasional 
cannon ball bowled along through it, its course being easily seen by the 
lowering of the ears of corn as if reaped. ... As we approached the 
wood, the fire from it slackened and we entered and passed through without 
meeting much opposition ; but when we emerged at the opposite side we 
saw the dark line of the French army, still in their position within point- 
blank distance. A perfect hailstorm of bullets was poured down upon us, 
which, if it had lasted, must have swept us all into eternity. But we pushed 
forward and the French turned.” 

Girdlestone had been wounded and young L’Estrange (his commission 
only dated from January 1812) found himself in command of the company, 
which, however, had not much more work on this day. Hill’s right flank 
being now secure, he sent two more battalions to support the 71st, and 


* Recollections of Sir George L’Estrange. There was another L’Estrange also at this time 
belonging to the 66th. 
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deployed O’Callaghan’s British Brigade against the Village of Subijana de 
Alava, Byng’s being in rear of it. The village was occupied and O’Callaghan 
pressed on against the heights beyond it, whilst a fierce fight was going on 
above it on the right, where the French were vainly endeavouring to recover 
the heights which commanded the left of their first line. O’Callaghan 
failed at first, but presently, as the presence of the other British columns 
began to tell on their centre and right, the French retired to a second position. 
Byng’s Brigade was now brought up on the left of O’Callaghan. But the 
Provisional Battalion does not appear to have had any very serious fighting 
here. The French, turned on both flanks,* driven back in their centre, 
and threatened in rear by Graham’s attack on Gamarra Mayor, fell back 
from their second position in disorder as the long British line, with Byng 
in the position above described, advanced steadily. The retreat soon 
became little better than a headlong flight, in which everything, from the 
one hundred and fifty-one guns down to Joseph’s travelling carriage, 
Jourdan’s Marshal’s baton, and a plentiful supply of French novels was 
abandoned. The losses of the Provisional Battalion, according to Welling- 
ton’s despatch, were three men killed, two officers and thirty-five men 
wounded. These were distributed between the two Regiments as follows : 


31st. Killed: One Man. 
Wounded : One Captain (Girdlestone). 
Thirteen Men. 
66th. Killed: Two Men. 
Wounded : One Captain (Nicholls).f 
Twenty-two Other Ranks. 


* Except in guns their numbers were very inferior to Wellington’s. 

t Groves says three Officers were hors de combat; but gives no names. The only 
66th Officer named in Wellington’s despatch is as above, Captain Nicholls. The Digest of 
Service shows Lieut.-Colonel Nicol slightly and Captain Nicholls and Lieut. Farr severely 
wounded. Also 51 men killed or wounded. 
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1813-1817 


FTER the great victory at Vittoria, the advance of the British took 
two directions, one along the great road to Bayonne via San 
Sebastian, with which we are not concerned, the other towards 
Pampeluna. In the latter Hill’s Division, including the Provisional 
Battalion, played an important part. 

After a halt at Salvatierra, Hill’s Division was ordered forward to block- 
ade Pampeluna, whilst Wellington went in pursuit of Clausel, who had been 
on the Ebro on the day of Vittoria. With Hill were Morillo’s Spaniards. 
It was known that the beaten enemy of Joseph and Jourdan had retired 
over the Pyrenees by the passes of Velate and Roncesvalles. 

When Wellington returned from his unsuccessful pursuit of Clausel, 
Hill’s Division, having had five days’ rest before Pampeluna, was ordered 
forward to the passes by the Bastan. But to guard against any possible 
offensive return by the French by way of the Roncesvalles Pass on his 
right, he detached Byng’s Brigade and Morillo to hold that pass. 

When Napoleon, in Germany, heard of the defeat of Vittoria he was of 
course furious, and at once despatched Soult to take over command from 
his brother Joseph and Jourdan. 

With the doings of the rest of Hill’s Division we have no concern. As 
for Byng’s Brigade, it remained unmolested for about three weeks at the 
pass of Roncesvalles. The main body occupied the highest part of the 
road, where it passes over an altitude of five thousand feet at Altobiscar. 


Here were the Buffs, the First Provisional Battalion, and two of Morillo’s 
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Battalions. Two miles in front of these, at a somewhat lower elevation, 
were the Light Companies of Byng’s three British Battalions on the Hill 
of Leicaratheca. With them was the attached company of the 5/6oth, and 
three Light Companies of Morillo’s Spaniards. In the Val Carlos, on 
Byng’s left front, stood the 57th, less its Light Company. Away to his 
right one of Morillo’s Regiments watched a mountain path, and another 
of his companies watched the path by the Linduz on his left. More of 
Morillo’s men were in the Val Carlos near the 57th. 

Soult, having completed the reorganization of his army as far as possible, 
started his attack on the passes early in the morning of the 25th July. 
In the Roncesvalles direction, with which alone we have to deal, he attacked 
intwocolumns. Theright, consisting of the three divisions of Foy, Maucune, 
and Lamartiniére was sent along the path which follows the crest of the 
hills forming the left bank of the Val Carlos. This path, which was so 
narrow in places as not to permit of troops moving more than two abreast, 
led southwards to a transverse ridge which joins the Linduz to the high 
road behind Byng’s main position. It was at first insufficiently guarded 
at the Linduz by Morillo’s single company. Fortunately this was reinforced 
in time by Ross’ British Brigade and Campbell’s Portuguese. 

On the great road from St. Jean Pied de Port to Pampeluna, Clausel 
moved with the divisions of Vandermaesen, Taupin and Conroux in that 
order, and to his left he detached a single regiment and some National 
Guards by the path which was guarded by Morillo’s Regiment at the 
Orbaiceta Foundry. 

We may anticipate by saying that neither Clausel’s column of the right, 
nor his regiment on the left, was able to exercise any material influence on 
the fight on the main road. Cole, with the 4th Division, had a week before 
been placed in command of the operations on the Roncesvalles Road, and 
was in the low ground two or three miles behind Byng. 

The attack of the centre column (under Clausel) began at 6 a.m., when 
two regiments of Vandermaesen’s Division deployed for a frontal assault 
on Byng’s advanced guard on the Leicaratheca Hill. The position of the 
Light Companies of the Buffs, the 57th, the Provisional Battalion, and 
Morillo’s three companies was very strong, and the defenders had excellent 
cover. The piquets being driven in, the French attacked, but were unable 
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to make any progress. For the next three hours a heavy, but harmless, 
fire was maintained by the French lying under cover of rocks and bushes 
in front of their well-concealed adversaries. Then, under orders from 
Clausel, who was furious at the failure, Barbot, commanding the leading 
French brigade, reformed his two battalions in column, added a third, and 
made two more desperate frontal attacks, which were both beaten off by 
the steady fire of the British. 

Meanwhile, Clausel’s long column on the road was gradually coming 
up, and at last Vandermaesen carried off the three rearmost battalions of 
his division to his left, with the object of turning Byng’s advanced guard by 
a movement up the steep hills on its right. Clausel, too, began shelling 
the position with six guns which he had at last got up. 

Byng now ordered the advanced guard to retire on the main position, 
which it did in good order. Clausel and Vandermaesen’s turning force 
occupied the advanced position, practically without further opposition. 
It was 3 p.m., however, before Clausel was ready to advance against Byng’s 
main position. That, from the front, looked even worse than the position 
of the advanced guard, and Clausel came to the conclusion that the only 
way to deal with it was by a turning movement of many miles through the 
hills to his left. For this to take effect he had to wait, and at 5 p.m., whilst 
he was still doing so, there descended so dense a fog that further operations 
were impossible, and no attack was made on Byng’s position. But he was 
faced by seventeen thousand French, against his single brigade and Morillo’s 
Spaniards. He was troubled, too, by the possibility of the French getting 
through from the Linduz to his left rear. He therefore fell back, an 
operation which was in accordance with the views of Cole, who had ridden 
up to the front. The whole fighting of the 25th July had fallen, as far as 
Byng’s Brigade was concerned, on the Light Companies of the advanced 
guard. What their losses were is not known precisely, but the total was 
probably not much over one hundred, and no officer was killed or wounded. 
The only definite fact we have as to the casualties of the Provisional 
Battalion is the statement, in Colonel Pearse’s History of the East Surrey 
Regiment, that the 31st lost two privates killed and three wounded. The 
confidence aroused by the steadiness of the British infantry is illustrated 
by a story in the regimental record of the 66th according to which, when 
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Byng in the evening told Morillo that he was nearly surrounded, the 
Spaniard replied, “No! Carajo! why, they will not dare to surround 
my English.” 

During the night of the 25th/26th Cole continued to retreat by the 
Pampeluna Road, rested in the morning, when there was still a heavy fog, 
at Viscarret, and continued later on to Espinal, beyond which the rearguard 
was bivouacking when Clausel’s cavalry came on the scene. There was 
some skirmishing, in which the Provisional Battalion had no share. 
Presently Picton arrived and superseded Cole in command. But he was 
not in fighting mood that day, and, in consultation with Cole, decided to 
continue the retreat to the position of San Cristobal, only a mile short of 
Pampeluna, which was still blockaded by the Spaniards. 

At Cole’s suggestion, he was allowed to take up a more advanced position 
than that which Picton had at first proposed to defend. Byng’s Brigade 
was posted on the top of the hill of Oricam, in Cole’s second line, and had 
no fighting on the 27th; in fact, there was very little at all that day, only 
an attack on Cole’s left which was repulsed, and a few shots on Picton’s 
front, on the heights of Huarte, during a demonstration by Foy. 

Next day (28th) Soult made a determined attack on the hill of Oricain. 
Part of his infantry actually succeeded in reaching the crest, but in a very 
exhausted and shattered condition from the strong resistance they had 
encountered from Cole’s front line. Byng’s Brigade, which was still in 
reserve, was called up to help in driving the French back off the hill, but 
the chief fighting here fell to the lot of the 3/27th and 1/48th of Anson’s 
Brigade, which fell on the flank of the French. Byng was but slightly 
engaged ; his whole casualties did not exceed seventy for the three battalions, 
and of these fifty-seven were in the 1/57th. The Provisional Battalion 
only lost one officer (Quartermaster M’Intosh of the 31st) and four men 
wounded. Soult, having failed in his frontal attack on the British about 
Sorauren, now changed his plan to one in which he sought to interpose 
between Wellington at Pampeluna, and his left wing under Graham at San 
Sebastian and on the Lower Bidassoa, which involved a flank march close 
across Wellington’s front. 

The 29th July passed quietly, but changes were made in the British 
lines, one of which was that Byng’s Brigade, which had suffered so slightly 
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on the 28th, was brought forward into the front line in place of Ross’s, 
which had been badly mauled. 

As a result of Soult’s manceuvres on the 29th, there were two separate 
actions on the 30th. The first was on Wellington’s left, between Hill and 
d’Erlon, who was now acting as Soult’s advanced guard in the westward 
move. With that we are not concerned. The other, in which Byng was 
engaged, took place on the same ground as the first battle of Sorauren on 
the 28th. This time Wellington was acting on the offensive, for he had 
heard in the night the noise, and saw in the morning the confusion of Soult’s 
rash move in a difficult, almost trackless country close across his front. 
The first attack was by the 6th Division on the village of Sorauren in the 
low ground north-west of the Oricain Heights, from which Byng was already 
descending on the left of Cole’s front line. Byng’s Brigade also advanced, 
with skirmishers thrown forward, on Sorauren. They were now supported 
by artillery which had not come into action on the 28th. It took heavy toll 
of the French divisions in column of route, and forced them to retire up 
the opposite hills out of range. 

Maucune’s and Conroux’s Divisions, about Sorauren, could not do this 
as they were covering the flank march of the divisions on their left. Sorauren 
was the key of the position as, if it were taken, the French divisions which 
were beyond it on the westward march would be separated from those still 
east of it. 

Whilst Madden’s Portuguese of Pakenham’s Division went round the 
left of the village, Byng’s Brigade attacked it on its eastern side, and another 
brigade of the 6th Division attacked it in front from the south. Thus the 
village was gradually surrounded on all sides and a desperate combat con- 
tinued for two hours, at the end of which Maucune’s Division had been to 
all intents and purposes destroyed, as well as a brigade of Conroux’s. No 
less than seventeen hundred unwounded prisoners were taken, besides 
heavy casualties in killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile, another detached fight had been going on about the village 
of Olabe, north-west of Sorauren, between the 7th British Division and the 
brigades of Taupin and Vandermaesen. About noon, when it had finished 
its work at Sorauren, Byng’s Brigade was sent up the road north-westwards 
to support Inglis’ Brigade, now engaged in pursuing the retreating French 
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and driving them by Ostiz up the road to the Col de Velate. The losses 
of the Provisional Battalion at Sorauren, as far as we can ascertain, were 
as follows: 


31st. Wounded: Two Officers (Captain Girdlestone and Ensign W. 
Smith). 

66th. Wounded : Five Officers (Major Dodgin, Major Goldie, Captain 
Pyne, Lieuts. Hitchen, Dobbin). 


According to the table at p. 770, Vol. VI, of Oman’s Peninsular War, one 
officer was killed, but we have been unable to trace him in the Gazette, either 
under the 31st or the 66th. The Digest of Service of the 66th says they lost 
twenty-five men killed or wounded; but it is by no means certain that 
this return does not apply to the whole period 25th-30th July. 

Wellington’s orders for the pursuit issued at once on the 3oth July. 
Byng’s Brigade was to lead the advance on the Ostiz-Lanz Road. At 3 p.m. 
on the 31st we know that it was with Wellington at Irurita well beyond the 
Velate Pass, with the 4th Division following. It was still there at 6 a.m. on 
the rst August, and soon after received orders to move by Elizondo, to 
seize the pass of Maya and to push piquets on Urdax on the Upper Mivelle. 
From this order, of 9.15 a.m., it appears that Byng was again placed under 
Sir Rowland Hill’s orders. 

At Elizondo, Byng found a large convoy of provisions and ammunition 
in charge of a French battalion, which was dispersed and the convoy and 
numerous prisoners taken. This was done by the Provisional Battalion 
and the 57th, both sent on for the purpose. 

Byng then pushed on to the pass of Maya without further opposition. 
His brigade was not apparently engaged (except in the capture of this 
convoy) before Wellington settled down on the crest of the Pyrenees to 
cover the sieges of San Sebastian and Pampeluna, and to await the course 
of events in Central Europe before invading France. 

Byng was at Maya when Soult was fortunate enough to slip away from 
impending destruction. There now ensued, for the First Provisional 
Battalion, a period of three months of inaction. So little was it marked 
by incident that Sir George L’Estrange says: ‘‘ Nothing could be more 
monotonous than our lives ; we reoccupied our old camp; we had nothing 
to excite or employ us.”” The only excitement was towards the end of the 
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time, when a snow blizzard flattened out the camp and buried the writer, 
as well as others, under a fallen tent. He gives some account of the rather 
rudimentary mess, of which he says the 31st (evidently meaning the Pro- 
visional Battalion) was ‘“‘ about the only regiment which carried on the 
appearance of a mess during the campaign.”’ 

Wellington’s arrangement of his troops in early August sent Hill’s 
Division across the mountains to the right, where it was to guard the 
Roncesvalles Pass and throw up field works. 

Pampeluna surrendered under stress of famine on the 30th October, 
leaving Wellington free to carry out the invasion of France which had now 
been determined on. Hill was again moved westwards over the hills to 
the pass of Maya where his troops were ready and eager on the roth Novem- 
ber for the advance. Wellington had decided to hold Soult’s right on the 
Nivelle near its mouth, whilst he fell upon his left with twenty-six thousand 
men under Hill moving against d’Erlon, -who was occupying a strong 
position on the right bank of the Nivelle and ending on its right about 
Urdax. His second line was some miles farther down the Nivelle behind 
Ainhoa. It was shorter, and its left did not reach beyond the centre of 
the first line. Both lines had been strongly fortified. The line taken by 
the 2nd Division was through Urdax, round the right of the more elevated 
portion of d’Erlon’s advanced position, between it and the Nivelle. Beyond 
Urdax the Portuguese and the 6th Division crossed from the left bank of 
the river and filled the space between it and the 2nd Division on their right. 
The attack of the 2nd Division, therefore, was made about the centre of 
d’Erlon’s second line north of Ainhoa. For an account of the part played 
by Byng’s Brigade and the Provisional Battalion we will quote Surgeon 
Henry, who was present with it : 

“We marched about two leagues until within cannon shot of the forti- 
fied heights above the small stream of the Nivelle, which had the honour of 
giving its name to the battle. Here we halted in front of a very strong 
part of the fortified mountain, which was allotted to our Division to storm ; 
and as soon as the 6th Division, immediately on our left, had done their 
work and driven the enemy from a large redoubt, General Byng’s Brigade 
pushed up the steep abbatised height at one place, whilst the Light Companies 
of the Division and the two other British Brigades assailed it at other points. 
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When the leading regiment of Byng’s Brigade reached the plateau on the 
top they looked such a handful that a French column opposed to them 
deployed into line and prepared to charge ; but, though I saw their officers 
cheering them on gallantly, they would not advance, but kept up an irregular 
fire ; which, being badly aimed, did far less mischief than it ought to have 
done. When more forces came up, and the Brigade, most gallantly led by 
Byng,* formed and advanced in line, the enemy’s line wavered, not metaphor- 
ically, but, as I myself witnessed, visibly and materially ; and after two or 
three strange oscillations they broke and ran. 

‘‘ There still remained a field redoubt, with two guns, in possession of 
the enemy on the extreme left of the position; these were large ship 
carronades, and being loaded with double charges of grape, did much execu- 
tion among our people. Lieut.-Colonel Leith, 31st Regiment, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicol, 66th, and Ensign Dunn of the same corps, at the head of a 
few men, charged this work and carried it in good style. Indeed, the three 
officers took it themselves, for they cleared the ditch with a running leap and 
dropped down amongst the garrison before a man could enter to assist them. 
As they leaped in, the Artillery officer and most of his men jumped out, but 
not with impunity ; for Leith, a Hercules in figure and strength, knocked 
the red-headed officer down with a brickbat, but his cap saved his skull and 
he managed to scramble up and get away. His sergeant, a formidable- 
looking person ‘ bearded like the pard,’ was not so lucky ; he dislocated his 
shoulder in the leap, was taken prisoner, and I set his arm to rights immedi- 
ately afterwards. This extensive position was an enormous entrenched 
camp on the plateau at the top of which were several lines of clean and 
regular huts. As soon as our different columns succeeded in penetrating to 
the top, they set the huts on fire, as did some of the French troops on quitting 
them. Thus we had a splendid blaze along the summit, to the extent of 
two or three miles, as a bonfire of triumph, kindled by our enemies’ own 
hands. We lost a good many people in storming this mountain. The 
Light Companies of the Division, who were up first, suffered severely ; every 
officer was hit, and Major Ackland, 57th, who commanded them, was killed.” 

Of the French position Sir G. L’Estrange says: ‘“‘ The French were 
posted behind a deep trench, the bank being thrown up on their side of the 


* Byng was wounded on this day. 
R.B.—VOL. I. R 
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ditch. This gave them great protection, and besides this, about one hundred 
yards in their front, they had cut down trees and placed other obstacles, 
forming an abattis, through which we had to approach them almost in 
single files, and the consequence was that our men were shot down almost 
as fast as they emerged like woodcocks from their cover.”’ 

The losses in Officers of the Provisional Battalion were (Wounded only) : 


31st. Captain James Girdlestone (severely).* 
66th. Captain Robert Pyne, and Lieut. Robert Dobbin (both 
severely). 


Other Ranks: 


gist. Killed: 1 Man. 

Wounded : 2 Sergeants and 11 Rank and File. 
66th. Killed: 5 Rank and File. 

Wounded : 2 Sergeants and 30 Rank and File. 


The day after the battle of the Nivelle, Byng’s Brigade was at Espelette, 
west of Cambo on the Nive, Soult falling back on the position which he 
had selected south of the fortress of Bayonne, between the Nive and the 
sea. On the 12th Hill made a demonstration in front of Cambo which was 
still held by Foy. The troops, according to Henry, were drawn up in a 
semicircle facing Cambo, where there was a double bridgehead. They were 
within artillery but beyond musketry range, and stood for a couple of hours 
under fire. But heavy rain on the 11th had rendered the fords unpassable, 
and nothing further was done. There do not appear to have been any 
casualties in the Provisional Battalion. 

Again, on the 16th, Hill advanced on Cambo, whereupon the French 
on the left bank of the Nive abandoned their bridgehead there, blowing it 
up as well as the bridge itself. Wellington was now held up by the state of 
the country due to heavy rains, as well as by trouble with the Spaniards. 
He was anxious to extend his cramped front between the Nive and the sea 

* He had only just recovered from his wound at Sorauren. 

¢ The Digest of Service says both Officers died of their wounds. It also gives the casual- 
ties in other ranks as 12 killed and 34 wounded. A letter dated 21st January 1814, from 
Lieut.-Colonel Nicol to General Nicolls (Colonel of the Regiment), says that both Pyne and 
Dobbin had, to the general regret, died of their wounds. 


¢ Lieut.-Colonel Nicol’s letter of 21st January to General Nicolls says that the country 
was a swamp and the cattle had to be fed on chopped furze. 
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by passing the river. In the beginning of December the weather improved, 
and orders for the passage of the Nive were issued on the 7th, to be executed 
on the oth. On the latter day Hill was to ford the river at Campo and at 
Larresore below it. Morillo, higher up, would guard his right, and later 
his rear, against the detached French force of Generals Paris and Pierre 
Soult. Beresford was to cross farther down at Ustariz. 

Early in the morning of the gth the passages were forced under cover 
of artillery fire. Hill passed in three columns above and below Cambo by 
very deep and difficult fords; but the movement was more or less of a 
surprise for Foy’s Division along the right bank of the Nive, and the loss 
on the British side was small. No losses are shown against either the 31st 
or the 66th. Foy, threatened also by Beresford’s successful passage at 
Ustariz, hastily drew back his left. Byng’s Brigade crossed by the upper 
ford, and, wheeling leftwards, moved northwards, on the right of Hill’s 
Corps, till it arrived at Vieux Mouguerre, not far from the left bank of 
the Adour above Bayonne. From this point the rest of Hill’s command 
stretched leftwards towards the right bank of the Nive. There were some 
threats of a French counter-attack, but they did not materialize, and the 
only other event of importance on this day was the capture of Villafranque 
by the Portuguese and the linking of Hill’s left with Beresford’s troops 
there. Soult, owing to his power of passing the Nive at pleasure within 
his defences at Bayonne, was able to throw a great mass on to either bank 
whilst containing the enemy on the other with a comparatively small force, 
which was always able as a last resource to fall back under the guns of the 
fortress. The communications between Wellington’s two wings across the 
Nive were precarious, and liable to interruption by a sudden flood. The 
interest of the next two days passes to the left bank of the Nive, where 
there was heavy fighting in which the Provisional Battalion could take no 
part. It returns to the right bank on the 12th December, when Soult was 
preparing to fall upon Hill with very superior forces brought across through 
Bayonne. 

Hill saw what was coming and drew up his troops to meet it, with his 
left on the wooded hills at the chateau of Villafranque near the right bank 
of the Nive. His centre was on the heights astride of the high road at St. 
Pierre. Byng’s Brigade on the right had the 57th and the Provisional 
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Battalion in the swampy valley on the right of the St. Pierre Heights, whilst 
the Buffs were thrown forward on the ridge beyond it. 

The bridge over the Nive was carried away that night, and on the morning 
of the 13th Hill was cut off for a time from Wellington’s nght. Moreover, 
his rear was threatened by Paris and Pierre Soult’s cavalry. To face the 
thirty thousand men whoin the Duke of Dalmatia was bringing against him, 
Hill had only fourteen thousand men, with one gun to each thousand. 
Soult formed under cover of the morning mist. At 8.30 the mist cleared 
off and the attack began. We must confine ourselves chiefly to what 
happened on the nght with Byng’s Brigade. Its opponents were the men 
of d’Armagnac’s Division, and affairs soon took a bad turn; for the Buffs 
were driven out of their advanced position on the ridge on the right, and 
d’Armagnac’s men were rapidly pushing on to turn the night flank of the 
Provisional Battalion. Sir G. L’Estrange says they took nearly the whole 
village of Vieux Mouguerre. Hill, watching from his elevated position 
behind the centre, had seen the failure of the Buffs, as well as that of the 
71st in the centre. To the right he sent Buchan’s Portuguese Brigade to 
recover the ridge lost by the Buffs. Crossing the valley behind the rest of 
Byng’s Brigade, Buchan was only just in time to prevent d’Armagnac’s 
descent on the rear of Byng. Rallying the Buffs, Buchan, under a heavy 
flanking fire from the French artillery, ascended the ridge and drove back 
d’Armagnac’s Brigade by the way it had come. The rest of the French 
Division was held up by the 57th and the Provisional Battalion in the 
valley at the millpond. The time was noon and large reinforcements were 
now coming from across the Nive to Hill’s almost exhausted corps. 

As Buchan finally drove d’Armagnac off the ridge on the right, the 6th 
Division appeared behind the centre. The French were still holding on 
threateningly, though their attacks had been everywhere repulsed, and in 
particular they had established themselves on a hill between the high road 
and the mill. Against this position Byng’s two regiments, the 57th and the 
Provisional Battalion, were sent and speedily stormed it. Byng himself 
appears to have led this, or an earlier charge, himself carrying the King’s 
Colour of the 31st which he took from the ensign bearing it.* 


* L’Estrange, p. 145. The 31st being the senior of the two components of the Provisional 
Battalion, their Colours only were carried, to the exclusion of those of the 66th. 
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The French were now endeavouring to carry off their wounded when 
Wellington ordered a general advance which drove them back fighting to 
Bayonne. The losses of the Provisional Battalion on this day were: 


31st. Officers: Wounded—Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Leith (slightly), 
Ensign James Hardy (severely—right thigh amputated). 
Other Ranks: Killed—2 Rank and File. 
Wounded—3 Sergeants, 2 Drummers, 27 Rank 
and File. 
66th. Officers: Wounded—Captain A. Bulstrode (severely), Lieu- 
tenant Harvey (severely and taken prisoner). 
Other Ranks: Killed—x Sergeant, 7 Rank and File. 
Wounded—6 Sergeants, 57 Rank and File.* 
One staff missing. 


During the battle Colonel Leith of the 3rst, commanding the Provisional 
Battalion, was wounded and the command devolved on Colonel Nicol of 
the 66th. Close up to Bayonne two enemy guns were captured by the 
Provisional Battalion. Both these guns are claimed, in Colonel Pearse’s 
History of the East Surrey Regiment, as prizes of Captain Hemsworth’s 
Company of that regiment. The information furnished by the Regiment 
for Cannon’s projected history of the 66th claims them for the Light Company 
commanded by Captain Bulstrode, whose jaw was shattered by a grape- 
shot as he advanced on them. Thereupon Lieutenant Clarke (66th) took 
over command of the company and the guns were secured before they could 
be reloaded. Corporal Davis was the first man to reach them, exclaiming, 
“‘T take these guns in the name of King George.” It is added that Davis 
was promoted in consequence. The matter is not mentioned by Sir G. 
L’Estrange (31st), which is remarkable. On the other hand, Surgeon Henry 
writes : 

“‘ One of the two guns taken on this occasion was captured by the Light 
Company of the 66th Regiment, immediately after a grapeshot from the 
last discharge had desperately wounded Captain Bulstrode in the face. 
I chanced to be at hand, and gave the necessary assistance immediately. 
It was an ugly wound ; the shot struck his chin, and carried away one side 


* The Digest of Service says 13 men killed and 72 wounded. 
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of the jaw up to the joint, burying six teeth in his tongue which were extracted 
at the time. He recovered, though with great deformity.” * 

This is just one of the cases where it is difficult to distinguish between 
the two regiments composing the Provisional Battalion. They were so 
evenly divided in numbers at this time that Colonel Pearse records that, 
on the 16th January 1814, the 31st had two hundred and seventy-one and 
the 66th two hundred and seventy-eight men in the battalion. 

After the Battle of St. Pierre there ensued, for the Provisional Battalion, 
a period of little interest, during the various manceuvres of Soult and Welling- 
ton, both of whom were hampered by the wet weather which rendered the 
country almost impassable and at times carried away the bridges. Soult 
was now abandoning Bayonne to its own resources with a garrison of twelve 
thousand men, whilst he himself moved eastwards. The 2nd Division, 
including Byng’s Brigade, remained about Vieux Mouguerre. About this 
time Lieut.-Colonel Nicol appears to have gone to England on leave, giving 
over command of the 66th to Lieut.-Colonel Dodgin. From England Nicol 
rejoined the rst Battalion in India. 

On the roth February, when the weather cleared, Hill, with the 2nd 
Division and other troops, was ordered south-eastward to a position, with 
his right at Helette and left at Bonloc, threatening Soult’s left flank, on which 
was Harispe’s Division. Harispe fell back towards St. Palais on the 15th, 
where he took up a position, with General Paris’ Division and Pierre Soult’s 
cavalry which had joined. This position was in front of Garris, and Welling- 
ton’s orders were that W. Stewart, with the 2nd Division, should attack 
in front, whilst Morillo’s Spaniards were to turn Harispe’s left, and cut off 
his retreat to St. Palais. 

About this time Sir George L’Estrange’s Recollections become a little 
mixed as regards chronological order. He talks of marching to Tarbes first 
and then to Pau, as though the former were west instead of east of Pau, and 
he puts his visit to both as coming before the action at Garris, which was cer- 
tainly not thecase. That little inaccuracy, due no doubt toa disarrangement 
of notes, need not prevent us accepting his account of the action of Garris 
Hill, of which he writes: ‘‘ Exactly in our front was a hill of considerable 


* A letter of roth September 1815 in General Nicolls’ letter-book mentions that Bulstrode 
had been removed to a Veteran Battalion. 
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height sparingly covered with trees and very steep, on the top of which was 
a division of the French army under General Harispe. ... In less than 
fifteen minutes after leaving our camp we found ourselves hotly engaged 
with this new corps. They stood their ground like men, and even crossed 
bayonets with a battalion of our division which I think was the 39th, in 
General O’Callaghan’s Brigade. This, though one of the shortest, was one 
of the most sanguinary actions of the campaign. It was not what is called 
a general action, but was called the Battle of Garris.” 

Surgeon Henry gives a rather fuller account of the action, placing Byng’s 
Brigade on the right of Pringle’s, in which were the 28th and 39th. He says: 
““When General Byng’s column was ascending the hill it was one blaze 
of fire from the enemy’s skirmishers behind the trees on the sides, and the 
houses and fences on the crest. This was for the greater part as harmless 
as common fireworks, the balls going over our heads; and as the darkness 
increased the effect was strikingly beautiful. Our men soon reached the 
summit, scattering the enemy and taking some hundreds of prisoners.’’ * 
The casualties were : 

31st. Killed: One Man. 
Wounded (severely): Captain Edward Knox. 
Wounded : © Men. 

66th. Killed: One Man. 


Wounded (severely): Lieutenant Stepney St. George. 
Wounded : x Drummer and 6 Men. 


Curiously enough, there is no mention of this action in the record of the 
66th, though the casualty list shows that they suffered in it. 

The night of the 15th/16th was spent on the captured position. On the 
16th the 66th had Lieutenant Lambrecht and one man wounded, though 
the exact circumstances under which this happened are not traceable. The 
Digest of Service merely says that, on the 14th, 15th and 16th February, 
the Regiment lost Lieutenants St. George and Lambrecht severely wounded, 
and twenty-seven men killed and wounded. 


* At p. 111, Vol. II, of his Memoirs, Henry again returns to this day in the following 
words: “‘ On the Heights of Garris near St. Palais, there was, as has been already mentioned, 
a brilliant little affair, both metaphorically and literally, and we took a few hundred pris- 
oners, many of whom were wounded, which, I may as well observe by the way, proves that 
Byng’s Brigade had something to do in the business that evening, and that the 39th Regiment 
did not eat up all the French, as the historians and some late writers say.” 
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On the 17th Hill’s Division advanced. Approaching the River Saison 
he found General Paris on the near side defending the bridge, supported by 
Harispe beyond it. Apparently the Provisional Battalion was not engaged 
in the operation which caused Paris to fall back without destroying the 
bridge. Anyhow, neither the 31st nor the 66th had any casualties on the 
17th. On the 18th and roth Hill concentrated on the left bank of the Gave 
d’Oloron, where he halted. Nothing of importance to the history of the 
Provisional Battalion occurred till the 24th February, when they moved up 
to a line between the Gaves of Oloron and Pau, about five miles south of 
Orthez. The fighting on this day fell only on Picton’s Division farther to 
the left. All bridges on the Gave de Pau, except that at Orthez, were broken 
down by the French on the 25th, who concentrated at Orthez, with cavalry 
spread along the right bank of the Gave de Pau above it. During the day 
the whole of Hill’s Corps moved close up to the Orthez Bridge. 

Meanwhile, Wellington’s left had been getting across the Gave de Pau 
lower down. On the 27th the 2nd Division was still on the left bank opposite 
Orthez when Wellington commenced his attack on the French position beyond 
the river. This attack we need not describe, for the 2nd Division took no 
direct part in it. It was not till the French were already falling back that 
Hill was able to send the 2nd Division across the Gave by a ford at Souars, 
about a mile above Orthez. At the hill of La Motte Turenne the Division 
found a couple of conscript battalions and Harispe’s Division opposing them. 
But the French were already beaten, and their orderly retreat was rapidly 
breaking up into a flight. Harispe’s Division was the last to leave the left 
of the French second position. Sir George L’Estrange says: ‘“‘ When our 
Corps (Sir Rowland Hill’s) came in sight of the field at Orthez the battle had 
been virtually gained. Wesaw the greater part of the French army scattered 
over the plain like a flock of sheep in full retreat.”” No casualties appear 
against the 66th on this day, and the 31st only lost two rank and file wounded. 

On the 28th and 2gth the 2nd Division continued its advance without 
opposition by Samadet, whilst Soult retired without offering resistance on 
Aire on the Upper Adour. It was not till the afternoon of the 2nd March 
that the 2nd Division approached Aire from the north-west, where the French 
were in position with their right resting on Aire itself, which is on the left 
bank of the river. The 2nd Division attacked and drove back the French 
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right as far as the road from Aire to Pau. Here, however, the French were 
reinforced by another division from the right bank. The Portuguese on the 
right had given way before Harispe’s Division, and were only saved by Barnes’ 
Brigade which drove back Harispe. The fight was still going on when Byng’s 
Brigade was brought in on the right and completed the defeat of Harispe, 
forcing him to retreat towards Pau and to evacuate Aire. 

Writing of this action, Sir George L’Estrange mentions that the Light 
Company was commanded by Major Dodgin (he calls him Daniel Dudgeon), 
an officer of the 66th of huge proportions, mounted on a proportionately 
gigantic black horse. Dodgin went with L’Estrange to post an outlying 
piquet and was shot, apparently through the body, by a French soldier 
concealed in the darkness. Fortunately, the bullet had turned under the 
skin, passed round by the back, and was easily extracted by Surgeon Henry, 
who says that it had passed right round from the right hip to the left. In 
this fight the 3rst lost one sergeant and two rank and file wounded, whilst 
the casualties of the 66th were confined to Major Dodgin’s wound. 

After this Hill’s Corps remained for some time on the left bank of the 
Adour and stretching down towards Pau. This was the period of negotia- 
tions between the Allies and Napoleon, and it must have been at this time 
that L’Estrange visited Pau. 

On the 16th March, Soult began retiring southwards towards the 
Pyrenees. On the 18th Wellington followed him towards Vic de Bigorre, 
with Hill’s Corps on his right at Conchez, whence it moved on Lembeye. In 
the fight on the roth the 2nd Division was not engaged. That night it was 
at Vic de Bigorre, and next morning Hill’s Corps was deployed about Tarbes, 
but again was not engaged in the action at the hill of Orleix. Soult now 
turned the line of his retreat towards Toulouse, and the British advance 
continued in the same direction, quite uneventfully for the Provisional 
Battalion. The weather was again very bad, and caused much suffering 
amongst the troops. On the 26th March, Wellington’s army was before 
Toulouse, in which Soult had arrived. On the 31st Wellington was able to 
cross the Garonne above Toulouse, and complete the blockade of the place 
in which Soult had shut himself up. The first to cross was Hill’s Corps, 
which took position on the left bank of the River Arriége which reaches 
the Garonne below the point of passage. 
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After some manceuvres of no particular interest to the Provisional 
Battalion, Hill was brought back to the left bank of the Garonne in the night 
of the rst/znd April. The greater part of the British army now moved 
towards the Garonne below Toulouse, Hill being left to watch St. Cyprien, 
the suburb and bridgehead on the left bank. This movement was only 
finished in the morning of the 5th April. In front of St. Cyprien Hill 
remained till the day of the Battle of Toulouse, roth April 1814. 
Wellington’s main attack on that day was to be from the east, and for that 
purpose he had, after many difficulties into which we need not enter, trans- 
ferred the greater part of his army, by bridges below Toulouse, to the right 
bank of the Garonne. Hill’s function on the roth April was confined to 
making a false attack on the bridgehead of St. Cyprien on the left bank, 
which, however important for Wellington’s purpose, prevented his playing 
a very active part. 

It was between 8 and 9 a.m. when Hill attacked some buildings on the 
left bank below the town. The French battalion holding them at once gave 
way, and Hill was able to place guns taking in reverse the bridge over the 
Languedoc Canal and part of the French position on the farther side of the 
Garonne. Hethengradually drove the French of Maransin’s Division into the 
bridgehead of St. Cyprien, holding them there without pressing his attack. As 
none of either the 31st or the 66th appear in the Toulouse casualty lists, and 
as in neither case does the present-day regiment representing these battalions 
bear the battle-honour ‘‘Toulouse,”’ it is clear that the share of the Provisional 
Battalion in the battle was insignificant as far as actual fighting went. 

Napoleon had already abdicated, and, with the exception of the sortie 
from Bayonne, fighting was at an end for the victorious army with which 
Wellington had advanced from Lisbon to Toulouse. 

Byng’s Brigade remained for six weeks near Toulouse, and, on the 3rd 
June 1814, marched for Bordeaux by the left bank of the Garonne, arriving 
there on the 18th, after a cordial farewell to their Portuguese comrades who 
turned off at Besace on their way home. On the 2nd July the Provisional 
Battalion received the thanks of Sir John Byng for its long and excellent 
service under him. During that service the 2/66th had gained the battle- 
honours “‘ Douro,’ “‘ Talavera,” ‘* Albuera,”’ ‘‘ Vittoria,’’ ‘‘ Nivelle,’’ ‘‘ Nive,” 
and “ Peninsula.” 
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Its state is thus summarized : 


Rank and File 
Embarked for Portugal 6th eee re : : . 920 
Drafts from England . 5 : - 336 
1,056 
Landed at Cork 15th July 1814_—=Ci« F ; - 409 
Lost on Service : ; : : - 647 


It was not till 1847 that the general Peninsula medal was sanctioned. 
The following medals are noted in the Digest of Service as having been 
granted to individual officers: Captains Goldie and Binning (posthumous) 
for Albuera; Major Dodgin three medals for Vittoria, the Battles in the 
Pyrenees, and Aire; Lieut.-Colonel Nicol for the Nive (St. Pierre). 

After a pleasant time at Bordeaux, the 66th portion of the Provisional 
Battalion embarked at Pauillac and reached Cork on the r5th. It appears 
to have resumed its separate existence as the 2/66th before this, and the 
2/31st was left behind at Bordeaux to embark on the 12th July and to be 
disbanded on the 24th October. The 2/66th, landing at Cork on the 15th 
July, marched to Middleton Barracks, and on the 27th again embarked at 
Cork and landed at Portsmouth, whence it marched to Bristol, where it was 
quartered till November 1814, when it was moved to the Isle of Wight. It 
remained there till January 1815, when it went to Portsmouth. There it 
stayed till the 2nd January 1816, without taking any part in the Waterloo 
Campaign. It was recruited up to a strength of eight hundred and sixteen 
men, exclusive of eighty sent to the rst Battalion and one hundred and 
seventy-six limited Service men discharged. After receiving the thanks of 
Major-General Gordon for its good conduct whilst at Portsmouth, the 
2/66th sailed, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Dodgin, for St. Helena, 
where it was to serve as a guard of Napoleon. The other regiment there 
was the 53rd, which had arrived with Napoleon and was quartered in the 
neighbourhood of Longwood. 

On the 5th July 1817, as has already been mentioned, the rst Battalion 
of the 66th arrived from India and the 2nd Battalion, ceasing to exist, was 
absorbed into it on the 24th July. Hitherto the 2nd Battalion appears to 
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have been quartered at Jamestown, the seaport of the Island ; for Surgeon 
Henry, who had come with the 1st Battalion, mentions that “ shortly after 
our arrival one wing of the Regiment, now twelve hundred strong, was 
marched to Deadwood Barracks only half a mile from Longwood Gate, the 
residence of Napoleon.” 

The 2/53rd had now left St. Helena to be disbanded, but the 66th, 
owing to the amalgamation of the two Battalions, was at the very high 
strength of fifty officers and twelve hundred and eighty other ranks. At 
St. Helena the now single Battalion of the 66th remained till after the death 
of the illustrious prisoner whose presence there necessitated the garrison 
being kept at the strength of this Battalion at first, and later at that of two 
Battalions. On the occasion of the absorption of the 2nd into the rst Bat- 
talion of the 66th, a General Order was issued, on the 16th July, by the 
Governor of St. Helena, from which the following is an extract: 

“In giving his final orders for disposal of the 2nd Battalions 53rd and 
66th Regiments, which have formed the garrison of the Island during the 
principal time Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe has had the government of 
it, he desires to express in the fullest manner his satisfaction at the general 
good conduct with which each corps has been distinguished. ... The 
2nd Battalion 66th Regiment, though arriving here under circumstances 
which gave them not so great a share of public duties as the 2nd Battalion 
53rd Regiment, has had the same labours to perform in the construction of 
their quarters, has had much to endure from sickness, has lost many valuable 
men during the short period of its services here, and, whilst participating in 
the important duties which called for the services of the 2nd Battalion 53rd 
Regiment on this Island, have evinced not less zeal and exactitude in the 
performance of them. 

“* The improvements in the exercise and field-movements which have 
been accomplished under the disadvantage of great sickness and almost 
incessant fatigue, and the regard paid to the internal economy and comfort 
of the men, as well as the care of the sick, evinces a marked merit on the part 
of Lieut.-Colonel Dodgin who has had the command of the Battalion during 
the whole of the period, and the Lieut.-General has particular satisfaction 
in expressing to him, the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men in 
general of the 2nd Battalion 66th Regiment his high sense of their services, 
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under the hope that this additional testimony to what he has reported already 
will obtain them His Royal Highness’ approbation of their services.” 

The staff of the 2nd Battalion was sent home and broken up on the 23rd 
November 1817. The establishment of the one remaining Battalion was 
fixed, as shown in Appendix IT. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE TWO BATTALIONS IN ST. HELENA. THE ist BATTALION IN ENG- 
LAND, IRELAND AND CANADA. THE CANADIAN REBELLION. 
SERVICES AT HOME, IN THE WEST INDIES, INDIA, ETC. 


1816-1869 


HE Regiment’s service in St. Helena is a period not so easy to deal 
with ; for, however interesting were those five years in respect 
of the personal history of the great Emperor, that is not a subject 

which belongs to a regimental history, except in so far as the individual 
regiment played a part in it. The wing sent up the hill to Deadwood Bar- 
racks had not been long there when it was inspected by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
the Governor, and afterwards had a sham fight. Surgeon Henry states that 
he saw Napoleon sitting on a bench at Longwood watching this through a 
glass. We may remark here that Henry was one of those who became sup- 
porters of the side of Sir Hudson Lowe, as against Napoleon and his little 
court at Longwood. His memoirs of this period are of the greatest interest, 
are constantly referred to in Lord Rosebery’s Last Phase, and his description 
of the Emperor’s personal appearance is quoted in the appendix to that 
volume. Though he saw little of the Emperor himself, and never attended 
him professionally, he was on familiar terms with the Bertrands and others 
of his staff.* 

On the rst September 1817 it was arranged that the officers of the 66th 
should be received by Napoleon. Henry has left a very full account of this 


* Henry’s promotion was very slow. He was still, though in charge of the Regiment— 
after Surgeon Heir was invalided home in 1818—only an Assistant-Surgeon, and did not 
reach the rank of Surgeon till some years after. That no doubt accounts for his never having 
the chance of seeing Napoleon, which fell to Arnott the Surgeon of the 2oth. Even if his 
name had come under consideration, his infatuation for bleeding as a remedy for almost 
every ailment might have stood in his way. 
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interview, and of the questions addressed by Napoleon to each officer as he 
passed round the circle. The record is too long to reproduce here. Perhaps 
the most remarkable questions asked were those addressed to Colonel Nicol 
as to the relative military values of British and Indian troops, the latter 
when commanded by British officers, and when without such officers. 

Life at St. Helena was not amusing, especially after the first curiosity 
about the Emperor and his party had subsided. As usual wherever there 
are British troops, a race-course was started. Apropos of this, Henry tells 
a curious story of how a drunken “ piqueur ”’ of Napoleon nearly spoiled a 
race by galloping over the course, and got horse-whipped for his pains. 
Some alarm was felt as to how Napoleon would take the latter part of the 
matter ; but, as it happened, he had seen the whole performance, and the 
** piqueur,”’ mm addition to his hiding, had to enjoy some of the very inelegant 
abuse in which the great man occasionally indulged when he was angry. 

There are many other stories in Henry’s memoirs, and many discussions 
of the affairs of the Napoleonic court and Sir Hudson Lowe ; but these we 
must leave to be read in the memoirs themselves. 

In March 1818 the establishment of the Regiment was largely reduced. 

In June 1819 the 20th Foot (now the Lancashire Fusiliers) arrived at 
St. Helena, and in February 1820 its Head-quarters relieved the 66th at 
Deadwood in the immediate charge of Napoleon. The historian of the zoth, 
unlike Henry, is not of the Hudson Lowe party. Captain Lutyens of that 
regiment appears to have been a persona grata with Napoleon, but by no 
means so with Lowe. 

In March 1821, six weeks before the death of the Emperor, Surgeon 
Arnott of the 20th was called in to see him professionally and visited him 
frequently. 

Connected with this are some incidents recorded in the Regimental 
History of the 20th which certainly do not convey a pleasant impression of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Certain charges of discourtesy to Napoleon, made by Las Cases’ against 
Captain Blakeney of the 66th, are indignantly repudiated by Henry.* 

When the 66th was relieved by the 2oth at Deadwood, Head-quarters 


* Blakeney had succeeded Captain Poppleton of the 53rd in special charge of Napoleon’s 
person. His instructions were not to intrude but to manage to see the prisoner every day. 
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were moved to the less pleasant climate of Jamestown. There there was 
even less diversion than at Deadwood. On one occasion the Grenadier 
Company had to be called out to stop a threatened faction fight amongst 
the Chinese labourers. 

Life went on drearily but undisturbed till May 1821, on the 5th of which 
month Napoleon died. The body lay in state at Longwood, where it was 
seen by nearly every respectable person on the Island. Henry himself 
was present at the autopsy, and gives some curious and interesting details, 
and an enthusiastic description of the beauty of the dead Emperor’s face. 

The body had been embalmed, and on the 8th May the coffin containing 
it was carried to the spot where Napoleon rested till his removal to the 
Invalides in Paris in 1840. 

The coffin was carried in a hearse to the point on the descent to James- 
town whence there was only a footpath to the grave beneath the willows. 
Thence it was carried in turns by twelve Grenadiers of the 2oth and 66th 
Regiments. The funeral was attended by the entire garrison, the Governor, 
the Admiral, and most of the inhabitants of the Island. The interment was 
followed by three salvos of 15 guns, and three volleys of musketry from the 
assembled regiments. 

With the death of Napoleon the raison d’étre of the large garrison at 
St. Helena ceased, and, on the 24th May 1821, the 66th began to embark for 
its voyage home. On the previous day the following order had been issued 
by Sir Hudson Lowe: 

“The 66th Regiment will commence its embarkation after muster to- 
morrow, the regiment being on the point of departing. The Lieut.-General 
Commanding desires to express his sense of the services they have performed 
during the time they have been under his command. They have had the 
longest share in, and for a considerable time the execution almost solely of 
the most important parts of public duty which the different corps that served 
on this Island have been charged with. 

“The Lieut.-General Commanding begs that Lieut.-Colonel Nicol will 
himself accept, and convey to the officers and men of the Regiment, his best 
thanks for the very correct and attentive manner in which the duty was 
always performed by them amidst the many privations and inconveniences 
attending upon it, particularly in the earlier periods. 
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** The Second Battalion of the Regiment having arrived here in the first 
instance under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Dodgin, and that officer 
having subsequently to the incorporation of the Battalions retained the 
command for a long period, the Lieut.-General desires that Colonel Nicol 
will assure him of the high sense entertained of his services during the above 
time. 

‘“‘ The Lieut.-General Commanding further desires to make known his 
particular acknowledgment to two absent officers of the Regiment, Bt.- 
Major Blakeney and Captain Nicholls, who were charged for a long period 
with the important duty of the Orderly-Officer at Longwood, as well for the 
humane and courteous attention they evinced on all occasions towards the 
Person under their charge, as for the perfect, efficient manner in which the 
duty entrusted to them was otherwise performed, and he requests Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicol will convey those sentiments to these officers accordingly. 

“ The Lieut.-General desires that Lieut.-Colonel Nicol will also express 
to Assistant-Surgeon Henry the high sense entertained of his very meritorious 
services in this Island. In consequence of the accident which befell the 
Surgeon soon after his arrival here, the duties of Surgeon have fallen during 
a long period entirely on Mr. Henry, and the Lieut.-General is happy to 
acknowledge the able and satisfactory manner in which these duties, as well 
as every other call of his profession, have been attended to by him.” 

Henry had already left for home on the 2i1st on the Camel with Napo- 
leon’s staff. On the same ship were the Head-quarters of the 66th, with 
two companies and the regimental band. The Camel reached Spithead on 
the 31st July 1821, and the rest of the Regiment arrived shortly afterwards. 

Henry says he went on in the Camel to the Nore and reached Chatham on 
the r3th August. Apparently the Regiment also went that way. The 
last detachment of the Regiment reached Chatham on the 2oth August, and 
the establishment was again reduced, as shown in Appendix II, this time to 
eight companies. From Chatham the battalion marched, on the 3rd and 
4th September, reaching Hull on the 22nd and detachmg one Company to 
Scarborough. In April and May 1822 one company each marched to Tyne- 
mouth and Carlisle and the other six to Sunderland. In July 1822 the six 
companies and Head-quarters from Sunderland were sent up to Edinburgh 
to do duty there during the residence of King George IV. They returned 
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to Sunderland in September ; in October three of them were detached to 
Hull. 

In March 1823 the Regiment was ordered to Ireland. The march to 
Liverpool was trying, as there was a Parliamentary election going on in 
Durham and the Regiment had to avoid it by a long circuit through country 
lanes when they were often up to their knees in mud and, as a consequence, 
many contracted serious chest affections. As usual, Henry resorted to 
bleeding freely, and believes he did a great deal of good thereby. After 
two days in Liverpool and a disagreeable crossing, Dublin was reached, and 
the Regiment marched to Cavan with one wing and Enniskillen with the 
other. Life was uneventful, but Henry remarks that ‘“‘ the 66th were 
always well conducted and popular in quarters.” In May 1824 the Head- 
quarters of the Regiment were posted at Boyle, with three companies 
detached at Sligo. The next move was to Athlone in August 1825. In 
October the Regiment returned to Dublin where they were under Sir Colqu- 
houn Grant, of whose habit of making scathing remarks to Commanding 
Officers as to their Regiments, Henry gives an amusing account. 

At Dublin the 66th occupied Richmond Barracks, two miles out of the 
city. Here the Surgeon of the Regiment died of eating bad oysters, and 
Henry succeeded him as Surgeon. The latter attributes his predecessor’s 
death to his positive refusal to be bled as his assistant desired. 

In July 1826 the 66th moved to Birr (Parsonstown), where the only 
excitement was when two hundred of the Regiment were called out to turn 
out one Father Crotty, who had rebelled against his bishop, and to instal 
the latter’s nominee in the church—a curious job for a British Regiment ! 
In December 1826 the 66th was sent to Limerick, where, except for one man 
getting a fractured skull in a free fight at Killaloe, and for a big warehouse 
fire which the Regiment helped to extinguish, there is nothing to record. 
In April 1827 the Regiment went to Buttevant to prepare for its embarka- 
tion for Canada. At Buttevant depot Companies were formed and left 
there under the command of Major Patrickson. 

In June the rest of the Regiment, still commanded by Colonel Nicol, 
embarked at Cork in H.M.S. Romney (50 guns) and the transport Arab. 

When the Regiment landed in Quebec in August, political feelings were 
already much excited by the anti-British action of the French Canadians, 
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headed by Joseph Papineau the Speaker of the House of Assembly. A 
regimental history is not usually concerned with the course of Colonial 
politics, though it may be with their results when, as in the case of Canada, 
those results take the form of open insurrection which has to be suppressed 
by military force. As it happened the “ Jesuits’ Barracks,’’ occupied by 
the 66th and the 79th Highlanders in 1827, were one of the many imaginary 
grievances of the French Canadians, who now chose to abuse the British 
for the ejectment of the Jesuits, which had really been carried out by the 
French before the British conquest of Canada. In Quebec the Regiment 
remained till May 1830. 

In December 1829 General Oliver Nicolls died and was succeeded, as 
Colonel of the 66th, by Lieut.-General Sir W. Anson. For a description of 
life in Canada in winter and summer we must refer the reader to the pages 
of Henry, especially if he is as keen a fisherman as the Irish doctor was. 

One of the regimental troubles in those days was desertion across the 
United States border, which received much encouragement from Americans, 
whose numbers were then very different from what they now are. There 
wete many inducements, such as high wages and freedom from control, 
which appealed to the bad characters of a Regiment, though Henry affirms 
that there were fewer desertions from the 66th than from other regiments. 
After describing the execution of a deserter at Quebec (he does not name the 
man’s corps) he adds “‘ yet one man, who stood within thirty yards of the 
deceased, deserted the same night.”’ 

In May 1830, when the Regiment was leaving Quebec for Montreal, 
Henry states that Major Baird, then in command, received a letter from the 
magistrates highly complimenting the Regiment on its exemplary conduct 
at Quebec. The move was made by steamer (a novelty in those days) up 
the St. Lawrence. The Regiment was loudly cheered by the spectators as it 
started. After an uneventful year at Montreal, the Regiment was again 
moved, in May 1831, to Kingston, passing on the way the scene of the battle 
of the 49th at Chrystler’s Farm in 1813. At Kingston the Regiment was 
quartered in three places—Téte du Pont Barracks, Fort Henry, and Point 
Frederick. In the summer it suffered a good deal from malaria. In the 
following summer a great epidemic of cholera was spreading up the river 
from Quebec. Colonel Nicol, who was again in command, took energetic 
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measures, based no doubt on his Indian experiences in 1816-17, and, though 
the disease broke out in the town in the middle of June 1832, the first case 
in the Regiment occurred only on the 4th July. There were thirty-six 
cases of real cholera, besides many spurious ones. As the deaths were only 
seven, the outbreak would certainly not be considered in India as very 
serious. Of course Henry bled the patients freely, and it is perhaps per- 
missible to wonder if the proportion of deaths would not have been even 
lower had this not been the case. 

Meanwhile, the French-Canadian agitation in Canada had been steadily 
gathering way. Lord Dalhousie had been succeeded by Sir James Kempt 
and he by Lord Aylmer,* but matters had not improved, and in May 1832 
there was a serious election riot at Montreal, ending in the soldiers (of course 
not the 66th who were at Kingston) killing or wounding three of the rioters. 
Evidently stronger measures were required. During 1832 the Battalion 
had detachments of from forty to sixty men at Fort George, Amherstburg, 
and Penetenynshine. 

In May 1833 the 66th was transferred by steamer up Lake Ontario to 
Toronto, or York as it was then called. At this time the Lieut.-Governor 
of Upper Canada was Sir John Colborne, the famous Commander of the 
Brigade in which the 2nd Battalion had fought at Albuera, and Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 66th for some time. At Toronto the Head-quarters of the 
Regiment were at the barracks on the shore of the lake, and there were four 
or five detachments at out stations. Henry mentions “ the goodness of our 
band, which played ‘ pro bono publico ’ two evenings in the week.”’ 

In May 1834 the Regiment returned to its old quarters at Kingston, 
detaching as before to Fort George, etc. Here they encountered another 
epidemic of cholera which, in the town of Kingston, carried off three hundred 
people, as compared with two hundred in 1832, out of a population of five 
thousand. The same wise measures of segregation of the garrison were 
repeated in 1834, and the 66th had only eight cases of true cholera. Only 
one man died, and two children, the latter apparently not of true cholera. 
Bleeding was less common. Perhaps Henry had had a hint on the subject, 
as he says his favourite remedy was now castor oil and laudanum. 

The detachments were called in. Having won golden opinions in Kings- 


* This was the Lord Aylmer who was with the 49th in St. Domingo. 
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ton, which were publicly acknowledged by the magistrates, the 66th was 
again moved, in May 1835, back to its original station, Quebec. Things 
had changed much at Quebec since 1830 and the estrangement between the 
French and British Canadians was very marked. There was, too, so much 
disorder and crime that Henry records that ‘‘ two of the 66th were rifled 
of their cash and stripped of their clothes within hail of the guard on St. 
Louis’ gate.”” Lord Aylmer was succeeded by the Earl of Gosford, but 
there was no improvement. 

The winter of 1835 was said to be the longest and coldest known in 
Canada for half a century. During it Sir John Colborne was superseded as 
Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada, but, on reaching England, was again 
sent back as Commander-in-Chief in Canada. In September 1836 he had 
a brigade field day on the Plains of Abraham in which the three infantry 
regiments (1st, 66th, and 79th) then in Quebec took part. During 1836 
detachments were sent to William Henry and Chambly. Nothing remark- 
able happened to the 66th in the winter of 1836-37, but the ferment and 
discontent of the French Canadians continued to increase. Seditious meet- 
ings were held and violent resolutions were passed at them against the 
British House of Commons, as well as the local Government. In October 
1837 there was a large and very seditious meeting at St. Charles on the 
Richelieu River, about thirty miles east of Montreal, under one Wolfred 
Nelson. Amongst other resolutions was one trying to induce British 
soldiers to desert. 

Sir John Colborne had, on the roth November, moved to Montreal as the 
centre of disturbance. Six days later two leaders of the rebellious party, 
named Demaray and Davignon, who had been at St. John’s, were forcibly 
rescued from police and volunteer cavalry by armed insurgents, and this is 
considered to have been the actual outbreak of insurrection. In October 
1837 a detachment of one Captain, two Ensigns and sixty-seven other ranks 
proceeded to William Henry, and another shortly after, of one Lieutenant, 
one Ensign and sixty-six other ranks, followed it. Yet another of one Cap- 
tain, two Lieutenants, one Ensign and one hundred and twenty-one other 
ranks went to Chambly on the 11th November. Colonel Nicol, who had 
commanded the 66th ever since July 1811, was promoted Major-General in 
1837 and left the Regiment, to its great regret. On the 2znd November 
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1837 Colonel Gore was despatched by steamer from Montreal to deal with 
large assemblies of rebels known to have collected about St. Denis and St. 
Charles on the Richelieu River. He had with him one company of the 
24th Foot, two of the 32nd, a small howitzer and a few artillerymen and 
Montreal cavalry. At Sorel, where the Richelieu joins the St. Lawrence, 
he picked up a company of the 66th. With these he had altogether some 
two hundred and fifty men. Being unable to go by steamer up the Riche- 
lieu, the force marched in the evening by very bad and muddy roads, with 
insufficient provisions, in a heavy storm. They marched all night, and 
about 9 a.m. next day were near St. Denis, which was held by the rebels. 
The strongest part of it was some stone buildings, including the house of 
Dr. Wolfred Nelson, the rebel leader, which had been carefully fortified. 
Papineau, the arch-rebel, had just fled to the United States. The house and 
village were considered too strong to take by assault, and the action was 
confined to musketry fire for four and a half hours. The howitzer was too 
light to do much harm. Finding he made no impression, and that he was 
suffering severely, especially from some marksmen in a wooden building on 
the river bank, Gore resolved to retire. He was, too, running short of 
ammunition. Of the defenders thirteen had been killed, whilst the British 
had lost six killed and ten wounded. Of these one private killed and four 
wounded belonged to the 66th. According to Surgeon Henry, “ the 66th 
Light Company, being good marksmen, in an effective position and com- 
manded by a cool and gallant man, Captain Crompton,* brought down a 
number of the enemy. Amongst others less distinguished, Mr. Otto Per- 
rault, a member of the Assembly, fell under the fire.’” When Gore retired 
he left on the ground his six dead and five of the wounded, as well as his 
spiked howitzer. Gore, after his disastrous failure, bivouacked for the night 
after a march of three miles. His men were worn out with the terrible con- 
ditions of the march in the night of the 22nd-23rd, and the state of affairs 
was even worse next night. The force was back at Sorel on the 24th. 

Simultaneously with this expedition from Sorel, Colonel Weatherall of 
the rst Royals started for St. Charles from Chambly with four companies 
of the rst, and one of the 66th, two field guns, and a dozen volunteer cavalry. 
Weatherall had been sent with this force from Montreal to Chambly after the 


* Apparently the Lieut. Crompton of Albuera fame. 
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rescue of the two prisoners, and had dispersed a few rebels on his way. 
As with Gore, Weatherall’s march in the night of the 22nd-23rd November 
was in a terrible storm of rain and wind. The objective of the force was a 
junction at St. Charles with Gore who, as we know, was turned back from 
St. Denis, considerably to the north of St. Charles. The rain and wind in 
which the march from Chambly started turned to a sharp frost. Moving 
at first down the western side of the Richelieu Valley, the river was crossed 
at St. Matthias. By that time the men were so exhausted that Weatherall 
was compelled to halt. The force was without money, bread, or spare 
ammunition. It was dependent for its commissariat on Major Gugy, who 
had brought the orders to march, and who now acted as commissary as well 
as guide. He managed to procure provisions near the halting place. 

Weatherall now sent back for the Grenadier Company of his own Regi- 
ment (ist) which he had left at Chambly. Surgeon Henry states that he 
had only marched three miles in four hours before the halt. He started 
again at 7 a.m. on the 23rd and proceeded as far as St. Hilaire by rr a.m. 
Here again he halted and sent out to try and obtain news of Gore. The 
messenger returned at 2 a.m. on the 24th with the news of Gore’s failure at 
St. Denis. At 7 p.m. Weatherall started again for St. Charles, but only 
went far enough to alarm the enemy there and give him a disturbed night. 
He then gave his own men, who had been joined by the Grenadier Company 
of the rst from Chambly, a good night’s rest. The six-mile march to 
St. Charles was resumed on the 25th, with no opposition except a few shots 
from across the river which wounded one man. As the column approached 
St. Charles, it was fired at from some houses on the road which were then 
burned. The rebels at St. Charles had elected an ironmonger named Brown 
as their general. His arrangements were, as may be imagined, futile to the 
last degree. Weatherall had sent offers to the rebels that, if they dispersed 
quietly, he would not make inquiries as to who had been present. These 
were disregarded, and as the British moved on St. Charles, they found it 
barricadec, and were saluted with a volley from the village, and from the 
other side of the river. 

The Light Company now extended to the left of the road, whilst the main 
body moved to the right of it, and the two guns fired on the place with grape, 
canister, and round shot. After about half an hour, the troops moved up 
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to a sunken fence within one hundred yards of the enemy stockade, from 
which there had been a very heavy fire. Then the rebels made an attempt 
to turn Weatherall’s right with sixty or seventy men; which being beaten 
off, the whole British force advanced and stormed the stockade and the 
loopholed houses. The whole affair lasted but an hour. The British loss 
was one sergeant and two men killed, and eighteen wounded. That of the 
rebels is unknown, but was certainly heavy as the bayonet was freely used 
after the assault. Henry gives most of these details, which he says he got 
from Weatherall’s diary lent him by that officer. He says that, after 
bivouacking at St. Charles on the 26th, Weatherall deposited his wounded, 
under the charge of a guard, at St. Hilaire and returned to deal with ten 
hundred more rebels who had appeared on his rear and taken up a position 
with two guns at St. Matthias. These he dispersed with the loss of their 
guns, and four or five killed. After that he returned to Chambly. 
Of the 66th, in the fight at St. Charles, Henry says: 


‘“‘ Lieutenant Johnston, who commanded the Company of the 66th 
and led the column (left being in front), was the first officer, and nearly 
the first individual, who cleared the fence, cheering on his men beau- 
tifully and eliciting from the high-minded Commander the ompliment, 
‘Well done, 66th!’ ”’ 


This was, as far as the 66th are concerned, the end of this first insur- 
rection. It took no part in Sir John Colborne’s expedition from Montreal in 
December 1837, which ended in the flight and suicide of the rebel Girod. 

Meanwhile, Lord Gosford had left Canada in charge of Sir John Colborne, 
and gone home on the 27th February 1837. Lord Durham had come out 
as Special Commissioner in the end of May 1838, preceded by considerable 
reinforcements of troops. To make way for these, in May 1838, the Head- 
quarters of the 66th were moved up the St. Lawrence to Three Rivers. On 
Lord Durham’s return to England in November 1838, Sir Johr Colborne 
again succeeded to the chief authority in Canada. Lord Durham had fore- 
seen a further outbreak of rebellion, and two days after his departure it 
occurred. 

On the 3rd November 1838 large numbers of the disaffected collected at 
various places in the Richelieu Valley, and next day commenced operations. 
That day Sir John Colborne arrived in Montreal. The 66th were row at 
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Sorel with about six hundred of their own men and one hundred volunteers. 
The rebels pushed their outposts to within a few miles of Sorel. But they 
soon found themselves in difficulties and unable to get recruits and arms in 
the Richelieu Valley as they had hoped. The 66th and half a battery of 
artillery were moved up the Richelieu on the 7th November to St. Hilaire, 
in order to be ready for any attack from the south or east and to clear the 
Richelieu Valley. The rebel leader in these parts, Mailhot, it now appeared, 
had formed a camp of some two hundred of his adherents at Boucherville 
on the right bank of the St. Lawrence west of St. Hilaire. Against this 
place the 66th, under Lieut.-Colonel Johnson, proceeded. As they ap- 
proached the place accompanied by a couple of guns, Mailhot’s people 
broke up and dispersed, whilst Mailhot himself escaped across the St. Law- 
rence. The rebels had three guns and a quantity of ammunition and stores 
in a mill near the lake in Boucherville Mountain, and these were duly seized 
by the 66th. This was all the share which they took in suppressing this 
second feeble insurrection. 

With Sir John Colborne’s action about Napierville, which finally ended 
it, we are not concerned. His success in suppressing the rebellion earned for 
him a peerage as Lord Seaton. The country was still disturbed, and troops 
were marched about all over it. The 66th was constantly on the move up 
till May 1839, but it seems scarcely worth while to give a rather meaningless 
list of the various places they visited. The object of the movements was to 
make an impression on the country, and to arrest a notorious rebel here and 
there. 

On the rst May 1839 the Regiment was once more at Montreal. In 
October Sir John Colborne went to England. A year later the 66th sailed 
for home, and the last portion of it landed at Gosport on the 3rd December 
1840, after a service of thirteen and a half years in Canada. 

The return of the 66th from Canada is followed by a long period of unin- 
teresting service, in the course of which it was not allowed any opportunity 
of adding to its laurels; for it saw no service in the Sikh or other wars in 
India, or in the Crimea. When it was sent to India in 1857 it was too late 
to take a hand in the suppression of the Mutiny, especially as it was sent to 
Madras. On landing from Canada it remained at Gosport till July 1841, 
when it changed its quarters to Portsmouth, where it only stayed till the 
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22nd September, when it marched to Winchester. Thence, on the 15th 
November, it began its march to Manchester, whence it detached to Carlisle, 
in March 1842, two hundred and sixty-seven other ranks with a Field Officer, 
two Captains, and three Subalterns. It moved again in April 1842 to Glas- 
gow, detaching one company to the Isle of Man and one to Fort George, 
Fort William, and Fort Augustus. A guard-of-honour for Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was furnished at Falkirk on the 13th September 1842, soon 
after which the detachments from Carlisle and the Isle of Man rejoined 
Head-quarters. 

In April 1843 the Regiment moved to Edinburgh, detaching one company 
to Fort George, and one to Airdrie. In August and September 1843 the 
Regiment moved to Belfast. On its departure from Scotland Major-General 
Sir Neil Douglas issued a very complimentary General Order in which he 
speaks of “‘ the Corps which in discipline and every other soldier-like quality, 
especially since it has been stationed in Edinburgh, has earned his entire 
approbation.”’ It was during its time in Edinburgh that the Regiment 
received percussion muskets in place of the old flint-lock. After a year at 
Belfast, the 66th was conveyed in H.M. steam-vessel Alban to Dublin. It 
took no less than five trips to carry the whole battalion in as many divisions. 

In April 1845 the battalion marched to Birr, detaching to Shannon- 
bridge, Bannaghee, Tullamore and Philipstown. On the 23rd June the 
whole Regiment, Depot and Service Companies, was inspected at Birr, and 
on the 26th June the service companies marched to Cork, whence they 
sailed, in H.M.S. Resistance, for Gibraltar on the roth July, arriving there on 
the 22nd. It was in April 1845 that bearskin-caps for the Grenadier Com- 
pany were abolished. The Depot remained at Birr.* 

There is nothing of historical interest to record during the Regiment’s 
stay at Gibraltar, from July 1845 to July 1848. The 26th July 1848 saw it 
sailing, with a rank-and-file strength of five hundred and twenty-three, for 
the West Indies, where it had so often been quartered before. Carlisle Bay, 
Barbados, was reached on the 22nd February, where four companies dis- 
embarked, whilst the remainder were transhipped from the transport to 
H.M.S. Princess Royal, which carried them to Demerara. Before the Regi- 


* From this year the Regiment gave up keeping a Depot Digest of Service till 1863, when 
it had to be written up for the intervening period from such documents as were available. 
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ment left Gibraltar the Governor, Sir Robert Wilson, who had on a previous 
occasion made some remarks on the large number of courts-martial for 
drunkenness, put on record “ his fullest commendation of this corps for its 
progressive military efficiency, attentive execution of its duties, zealous 
labours at the public works, and a general propriety of conduct which he 
feels confident will be maintained.’’ The Regiment, at Barbados, found it 
had fallen into the midst of a bad epidemic of yellow fever which, by the end 
of January 1849, had carried off four officers and fifty men. This terrible 
disease altogether caused the deaths of eighty-six other ranks, besides five 
officers, in the period of this visit to the West Indies, from January 1849 to 
June 1851. 

During this period the Head-quarters of the battalion were at Barbados, 
but there were detachments, generally of one company, occasionally of two, 
sent at different times to other Islands and to Demerara. It would not be of 
much interest to give details of these, but it may be mentioned that the places 
to which detachments were sent during the period were Demerara, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Grenada. 

On the 21st May 1851 the Regiment embarked at Barbados for another 
familiar station—Quebec—where it arrived on the 24th June and went into 
its old quarters in the Jesuit Barracks. 

In July new Colours were issued to the Regiment. They were handed 
over on parade by Lieut.-Colonel Grubbe, the officer commanding the bat- 
talion, without the usual preliminary consecration. The old Colours were 
sent home to the Depot, which was then in Guernsey. It may be mentioned 
here that the Depot, which was left at Birr in 1845, moved its Head-quarters 
to Castle Clare, Templemore, Fermoy, and Cork in 1846 and 1847, and 
generally had a detachment at other places in the neighbourhood. It is 
not stated when it was moved to Guernsey. 

In December 1851 the battalion received the thanks of the Lieut.-General 
commanding the Forces in Canada for its exertions, in which every man took 
part, in extinguishing a fire at the Artillery barracks in Quebec. It was 
inspected in May and September 1852 by Lieut.-General Rowan, C.B. 

In 1853 the only event of any note was a riot on the occasion of a lecture 
by an Italian priest, which was put down by the Regiment without any loss 
of life. The Regiment furnished a guard-of-honour on the 4th August when 
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the Governor-General, Lord Elgin, went home on leave, and the rest of 
the Regiment lined the streets from Government House to the quay. In 
January 1854 the battalion again did good service at a fire in Government 
House, and received the thanks of the Provincial Government and the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In July of the same year the Regiment was moved to Montreal and, 
owing to the prevalence of cholera there, was put under canvas on St. Helen’s 
Island. This, however, did not save it from the disease, which carried off 
one sergeant, twelve privates, and one woman. To their memory a monu- 
ment was erected on the Island by voluntary subscriptions of the officers 
and men of the Regiment. On the 27th September the 66th was back at 
Quebec embarking for England. There were left behind, as volunteers for 
the 16th Regiment and the Royal Canadian Rifles, six sergeants, eight cor- 
porals and one hundred and forty men. On the occasion of the departure of 
the 66th, 54th, 71st, and three companies of artillery, Lieut.-General Rowan 
expressed to them in a General Order “ the high sense he entertains of their 
discipline, efficiency, and general good conduct during the time they have 
been under his command.” 

The Regiment, on disembarking at Portsmouth on the 24th October 
1854, proceeded by rail to Preston. There they were joined by the Depot 
companies, and were augmented by a 9th and roth Company formed on the 
Ist November. A new Depot was formed on the 22nd November of Nos. 
2, 8, 9 and 10 Companies, and placed under the command of Bt.-Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir W. Gordon, Bt. Next day the service companies proceeded by 
rail to Southampton, where they embarked for Gibraltar, and arrived there 
on the 30th November 1854. 

At Gibraltar, on the 2nd December, when the 39th Regiment had sailed 
for the Crimea, the 66th was moved from its temporary quarters in various 
barracks into the North-East Casemate Barracks, with a detachment at 
Catalan Bay. | 

On the retirement of Colonel Grubbe, on the goth January 1855, he was 
succeeded in the Lieut.-Colonelcy by Sir W. Gordon, who, however, imme- 
diately exchanged with Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Law * of the 3rd West India 
Regiment. The Regiment, in February, assisted in refloating the S.S. Hula 

* Afterwards Lord Ellenborough. 
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which had run aground on the north-east beach. The battalion moved to 
the old North Front exercising ground in September. 

On the rst January 1856 it was rearmed with the new-pattern rifle. On 
the 22nd June it embarked for England and landed at Plymouth on the rst 
July. There it was quartered at the Citadel, where the Depot had already 
arrived. 

In August the Regiment was reviewed by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and next day furnished a guard-of-honour for her. A new Depot was 
formed on the 15th November and proceeded to Winchester. 

On the 24th March 1857 the Regiment was sent by rail to North Camp, 
Aldershot. Lieut.-General Knollys, Commanding at Aldershot, expressed, 
as a result of his inspection on the 31st March, his entire approval of the 
Regiment when under arms, and of the manner in which the men performed 
the movements ordered on parade, evincing the attention paid to the pre- 
liminary instruction of the N.C.O.s and men. 

When His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge inspected it again on 
the 5th August, he addressed it on its approaching departure for India, 
where the great Mutiny was then raging. In March and April, the Crimean 
War being over, the sky appeared clear to the authorities at home, who were 
quite unaware of the storm gathering on the Indian horizon. Reductions 
were the order of the day, and the 66th was reduced first to a rank-and-file 
strength of nine hundred, and then to eight hundred and forty. At the 
end of June, with the news of the Mutiny, it was augmented to ten hundred, 
and again on the 4th August to twelve hundred men, and was ordered to be 
held in readiness for immediate transfer to India. Everything was hurried 
up as much as possible, and on the zoth August the Head-quarters and 
eight companies sailed from Portsmouth for India via the Cape. 

Madras was reached on the rst December 1857, but the Regiment sailed 
again round Ceylon and only reached Cannanore on the west coast on the 
13th December, after a voyage from England of one hundred and six days. 
A detachment of one hundred and twenty-one rank and file was marched to 
Malliapuram and another of ninety-six men to Calicut. The remaining two 
service companies had only sailed from Portsmouth on the 7th September 
1857. They reached Madras on the 12th January 1858 and disembarked. 
They sailed again on the 1st February, and reached Cannanore on the 8th. 
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For some time after this the Regiment was reinforced from England by 
drafts as they could be collected. At the end of March 1858 a detachment 
of one hundred and ninety rank and file, with a full complement of officers 
and N.C.O.s, went to Mangalore, whence half of it proceeded to Sira. 

At this time the companies were designated by figures instead of letters, 
Nos. 1 to ro being Service, and rr and 12 Depot Companies. This was 
consequent on the abolition throughout the army (24th December 1857) of 
the titles of ‘‘ Grenadier’ and “‘ Light ” hitherto borne by the nght- and 
left-flank companies respectively. 

The Mangalore detachment was drawn in on the 28th December 1858. 
In February 1859 a detachment of one hundred men was sent to Mysore. 
It would be wearisome and unprofitable to detail all the various detachments 
which were made at different dates in 1858 and 1859 to places within a con- 
siderable radius of Cannanore. The fact is that, when the Regiment reached 
India, the back of the Mutiny, even in Upper India, had been broken, and 
in Southern India matters had never really been serious. All that was 
necessary there was a preventive policy, and the showing of the presence of 
British forces. The Regiment had no opportunity of employment in the 
active scenes of the great rebellion. 

Inspection reports during this period invariably spoke highly of the 
discipline and good conduct of the battalion, even in the early days when it 
was suffering from the effects of having been sent out in a hurry and only 
gradually gathering strength as drafts from England arrived piecemeal. 
On the last day of 1859 hopes of active service were raised by an order to be 
in readiness to proceed to China, but these were dashed by its cancellation 
on the 23rd January 1860. This is said to have been due to the regiments 
to be sent to Chma having been settled in England and not in India. 

On the 26th December 1857 Major-General Edward Wells Bell became 
Colonel of the Regiment, vice Blunt deceased. 

After the half-yearly inspection at Cannanore, on the r2th March 1860, 
the inspecting Brigadier expressed his ‘‘ approbation of the state of the 
Regiment in every respect, both as regards its general appearance, field 
movements, and interioreconomy. The steady conduct and good behaviour 
of the Regiment is proved by the comparatively small list of defaulters.”’ 
The same officer, Brig.-General J. Fitzgerald, in October 1860 said that “ the 
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interior economy of the Regiment appears to be as near perfection as pos- 
sible,’’ an opinion which he again confirmed in March 1861. From the rst 
April 1861 the establishment of privates was reduced to nine hundred, 
though there were still twelve companies (ten Service and two Depot). 

The Regiment remained at Cannanore, with detachments at various 
places, till December 1862, invariably receiving high praise from inspecting 
Officers. On the 23rd December 1862 the left wing of the Regiment, under 
Captain Watson, went by sea to Beypore. Disembarking there, it was 
joined by the Calicut detachment and proceeded by rail and march to 
Bangalore and was there joined by the Malliapuram detachment. Head- 
quarters and the rest of the Regiment reached Bangalore by the same route 
on the 25th January 1863. On the 21st April 1863 Lieut.-Colonel Law 
retired, and was succeeded in the command by Lieut.-Colonel T. Benson. 
On the 24th June 1863 the Regiment furnished the guard-of-honour on the 
arrival at Bangalore of the Governor of Madras, and on the roth August it 
was reviewed by Sir Hope Grant, Commander-in-Chief in Madras, who 
expressed his approval of the appearance and steadiness of the Regiment on 
parade. On the 1st March 1864 the companies were assimilated, in accord- 
ance with War Office orders, all distinctions of size, etc., which had existed 
in the days of flank companies, being got rid of by rearrangement. The 
rest of the time spent at Bangalore was uneventful, save for another visit of 
the Governor of Madras, and for the usual satisfactory reports of inspecting 
officers. 

On the 21st January 1865 orders were received to prepare for return to 
England, and volunteering for regiments still remaining in the Madras 
Presidency was permitted. The volunteers for various regiments numbered 
two hundred and ninety-six. An advance detachment sailed with the 
Head-quarters of the 72nd on the 20th February 1865, another detachment 
on the 25th, and the Head-quarters, under Lieut.-Colonel Benson, on the 
7th March. Curiously enough the Head-quarters touched at St. Helena on 
the 5th March 1865, the anniversary of the death of Napoleon forty-four 
years before, when he had been carried to his grave by grenadiers of the zoth 
and 66th Regiments. The officers visited the grave, which of course no 
longer contained the remains of the great exile which had been removed to 
Paris twenty-five years before. 
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The left wing of the Regiment embarked at Madras on the roth March. 

The Regiment, which had numbered eight hundred and fifty-six on its 
embarkation in 1857, landed in England with a strength of five hundred and 
eighty-three, after adding in drafts, volunteers, etc., received, and deduct- 
ing volunteers left behind, deaths, men sent home, etc. The deaths during 
this period were one hundred and eight, of which nineteen were in the first 
and twenty-five in the second year. Only eleven of them were due to 
cholera. The last of the Regiment reached Plymouth on the 29th June 1866. 
The Depot companies rejoined, and from the 26th June the establishment 
was reduced to six hundred and fifty privates. On the 2oth July the 
Regiment furnished a guard-of-honour for His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales at Devonport, and on the 7th November Lieut.-Colonel Benson 
exchanged to the half-pay list with Lieut.-Colonel A. R. Garrett who took 
over command on that date. The establishment was again reduced, from 
the 1st April, to ten companies with six hundred and forty privates. At the 
end of April the Regiment moved by sea to Portsmouth, and on by rail to 
Aldershot. 

At the end of March 1867 it embarked at Portsmouth for the Channel 
Islands, where three companies went to Alderney, five and Head-quarters 
to Jersey, and two to Guernsey. Head-quarters in Jersey were at Fort 
Regent, the rest at St. Peter’s and Gréve de Becq. The stay in the Channel 
Islands was uneventful. There were constant transfers and reliefs of the 
detachments. When General Cuppage, the Lieut.-Governor, inspected the 
Regiment, he gave it full credit for its appearance, drill, and general efficiency, 
‘though he tempered his remarks with some rather severe strictures on the 
subject of drink. 

At the end of April 1868 the Regiment was moved by sea to Kingstown 
(Ireland) whence it marched to Dublin, where, on the 12th May, it was 
inspected by the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Strathnairn, who expressed 
himself ‘‘ pleased with the general steadiness of the Regiment.” 

There was a small augmentation of the strength of the establishment, 
by twenty privates, from the 1st April. Quartered at first at Ship Street 
Barracks, the 66th moved, in October 1868, to Richmond Barracks. 

In November several detachments were sent to keep order at elections 
in the County of Wexford. | 
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In February 1869 the Regiment went to the Curragh. In April the 
establishment was augmented, the number of privates being fixed at eight 
hundred in twelve companies. Colonel Garrett, going on half pay on the 
21st August 1869, was succeeded in the command by Lieut.-Colonel G. V. 
Watson. There was another turn of election duty at the end of November 
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1870-1881 


January 1870 orders were received to move to India. At an inspec- 
T tion on the r7th Major-General A. Borton addressed the Regiment 

on parade in very complimentary terms, telling them, among other 
things, that ‘‘ they were leaving the Curragh a credit to the number they 
bore on their caps.” 

This time the tedious passage round the Cape was avoided. The 66th, 
embarking at Queenstown on the 17th and 25th February, left the troop- 
ships Serapis and Crocodile at Alexandria, and re-embarked at Suez on the 
Jumna and Malabar. The two Depot companies were sent to Portsmouth 
by sea, and moved to Winchester in May. In India the left wing landed at 
Karachi on the rst April, whilst the Head-quarters and the other four com- 
panies reached Bombay and were transhipped for Karachi, whence all of 
the left wing, except one company, had already gone to Hyderabad (Sind) 
on detachment. The establislment was again augmented from the rst 
April 1870. 

Nothing more of note happened in 1871 beyond inspections, in which 
the Regiment continued to receive the usual satisfactory report. It was 
specially commended for its rapid progress in the new drill. Brig.-General 
Addison, on the 20th February 1872, remarked: “ I was particularly struck 
with the steadiness of the men and the quietness with which they got into 
their places during the different formations when firing, which is the very 
thing required in actual warfare ; it shows the careful training they have 
undergone, and I must repeat that the whole inspection of the Regiment has 
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On the rrth November 1872 new Colours were presented to the Regiment 
by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

The following account of the ceremony is given in the Digest of Service : 

“‘ The Regiment paraded at 4 o’clock p.m. on Monday the 11th November 
1872 near the Napier Barracks, Karachi, for presentation of new Colours by 
His Excellency the Rt. Honble. Lord Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

‘“‘ His Excellency, who was received with a royal salute, rode down the 
line, and the ceremony of trooping the old Colours was proceeded with, after 
which the new Colours were consecrated by the Chaplains and presented by 
the Viceroy, who was pleased to make the following address to the Regi- 
ment : 

‘* «Colonel Watson, Officers, Non-Commissioned-Officers, and Men of the 
Sixty-Sixth (Berkshire) Regiment—There is no duty I could be called upon 
to perform, as the representative of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
which affords me greater honour or greater pleasure than this which I have 
to perform to-day—that of presenting you your new Colours. From your 
regimental records I find that the Regiment has been embodied more than 
one hundred years, and that during that time it has seen a greater pro- 
portion of foreign service in all quarters of the Globe than has fallen to the 
lot of the majority of the regiments in the British Army. We first find it on 
service in the West Indies, and on its return home, after being divided into 
two battalions, the Second Battalion took a most distinguished part in the 
glorious operations in the Peninsula during the years 1809-1814. It was 
prominent for its gallantry at the passage of the Douro. At Albuera, which 
was one of the most fiercely contested battles in the Peninsula, it suffered 
the great loss of seventeen officers and three hundred and ten rank and file 
killed, wounded and missing, and at Talavera it also lost heavily. In the 
year 1813 it was engaged and distinguished itself at the Battle of Vittoria, 
in the passes of the Roncesvalles, at Nivelle, Nive, and Orthez, and the 
proud distinctions you carry on your Colours commemorate your achieve- 
ments in those great historic events. 

“* The First Battalion also distinguished itself in this country, taking 
a prominent part in the successful expedition against Nepal. 

“* It is not alone on the field of battle that British Regiments suffer 
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severe losses; there are times when a regiment is obliged for the public 
service to be quartered in deadly climates, and where officers and men are 
liable to be struck down by the fell hand of disease. Your Regiment has 
upon two occasions suffered severely from this cause, and so long ago as the 
end of the last century, when at Saint Domingo, no less than fifteen officers 
and six hundred men died from the effects of the unhealthy climate in the 
short space of twelve months ; and again in later times, in the year 1848, at 
Barbados the Regiment sustained severe loss from fever. 

*“* * Tam excessively glad to learn from Colonel Watson that the Regiment 
has during the whole of its service been distinguished for its good conduct 
and discipline. The steadiness and efficiency of the Regiment have merited 
the approval of General Addison in the reports I have seen, and it has also 
on several occasions been favourably noticed by H.R.H. the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. These marks of approval are most creditable to the 
Regiment, as discipline and good conduct are especially necessary in a coun- 
try like India, where it is the duty of every Englishman, by his example and 
good behaviour, to produce a favourable impression on the minds of the 
natives and so gain respect and honour for the British name. It is, I say, a 
great public advantage that a distinguished regiment such as you should 
gain the approval of the superior authorities, and it must be a great satis- 
faction to Colonel Watson who so worthily commands the Regiment, and 
who alone of the officers was present on the last occasion when Colours were 
given, to find that his exertions of many years have their reward in the 
favourable reports of the Regiment. 

** * Colonel Watson, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men—The 
opportunity of bringing back to your recollection the stirring events of past 
years should not be thrown away and leave no trace behind. The officers 
and men of this Regiment who died in war and from disease in the service 
of their country lie in their quiet graves in distant parts of the world, but 
their memories remain with you, and such is the admirable constitution of 
the regimental system of the British Army that the youngest recruit here 
takes a pride in the glorious victories of his Regiment in past times; but, 
while he feels that pride, he also has a duty to perform, and there is not a 
man in the Regiment who cannot, by self-sacrifice and prompt obedience 
to command (which is the root of all discipline and which distinguishes the 
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British Army), help to maintain the honour of the corps to which he belongs. 
By the blessing of God peace prevails throughout the British Empire, and in 
the domains of Her Majesty in this country not a breath of war or disturb- 
ance exists, even to the remote frontier whose bounds I see beforeme. But 
I am sure of this, that should the Queen require the services of the Sixty- 
Sixth, as expressed in that beautiful prayer which you have just heard, that 
for just and righteous hands to defend the right and punish the wrong doer, 
the Colours which, as Her Majesty’s representative, I have now presented 
to you will be borne in the front of victory, and I am satisfied that they 
could not be confided to more loyal hearts or to braver arms than those of 
the Sixty-Sixth Berkshire Regiment.’ 

“The Lieutenant-Colonel’s reply : 

*“** May it please Your Excellency. 

*“* In the name of the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men, I 
thank you for the honour Your Excellency has conferred upon the Regiment 
by presenting the new Colours, an honour and distinction we all highly 
appreciate. 

‘“** The Colours just displaced we have, I may say, carried through the 
four quarters of the Globe, and although, since we received them, the Regi- 
ment was held in readiness to take an active part in different campaigns, 
yet, our services being required elsewhere, we had no opportunity of adding 
additional honours to the names already inscribed on our banners. But, 
had it been ordained otherwise, I am confident the Sixty-Sixth would have 
borne out Your Excellency’s remarks and gallantly upheld the renown of 
the British Army. 

‘“‘* The ceremony in which we have been engaged, together with what 
Your Excellency has been pleased to address to the Regiment, will remain 
impressed on our memories and be handed down in our records, and Your 
Excellency may feel assured that the Colours you have now confided to our 
care will be always most jealously guarded, and that the 66th Berkshire 
Regiment, at all times and in whatever way employed, will by its steadiness, 
good conduct, and attention to duty continue to merit the approbation of 
Your Excellency, as well as that of our beloved Queen and Country.’ ”’ 

The old Colours were retained for the time being in the Regimental recre- 
ation room. On the 27th February 1877 they were deposited in St. Mary’s 
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Church, Reading, by the officers of the Depot. The thanks of the Lieut.- 
Colonel were conveyed by Regimental order to “‘ all ranks for the excellent 
turn out of the Regiment on the occasion and the very suitable manner in 
which everything was conducted.” 

Nothing more of note occurred till the 25th November 1873 when Head- 
quarters and four companies, with time-expired men and invalids, embarked 
for Bombay and landed there on the 28th. The left wing rejoined on the 
6th December, and the whole proceeded by rail to the camp of exercise at 
Chinchwad, which lasted from the 8th to the 23rd. On the 29th December 
the Regiment started the march to Belgaum, which was reached on the 21st 
January 1874, one company being detached for duty in the fort. 

There is nothing to record till the Regiment left Belgaum on the 31st 
January 1876 and marched to Poona, where it was quartered in the Ghor- 
poorie Barracks. The Depot companies, which had been at Parkhurst, 
Isle of Wight, moved in August 1876 to Portsmouth. In November of that 
year Head-quarters of the Regiment marched to Ahmednagar ; two com- 
panies went to Satara, and the remaining four went by rail to Bombay. 

Lord Mark Kerr’s favourable inspection remarks on the 31st January 
1877 at Ahmednagar were rather spoilt by the remark by the authorities 
in England, that there were a great many courts-martial in the Regi- 
ment. The scattered distribution of the Regiment was accentuated in 
February 1877 by the despatch of two companies from Bombay to Aden. 
In August the Regiment was rearmed with the Martini-Henry rifle. 

In July 1878 the Head-quarters of the Regiment, quartered at Ahmed- 
nagar, moved to Bombay. 

In this month came the first step towards the amalgamation of the 
49th and 66th, when the Depots of both Regiments moved from Aldershot 
to Reading to form a Brigade Depot. 

Sickness in Bombay, in June, necessitated the removal of the band, 
drums, and others, in all about one hundred and fifty men, to Deolali till 
October. 

On the 6th December 1878 the detachments of Ahmednagar and Poona 
rejoined Head-quarters in Bombay, and next day four companies sailed for 
Karachi to relieve the 83rd ordered on service. There they were rejoined 
in January 1879 by the rest of the Regiment. 
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On the 15th November 1879 Lieut.-Colonel Galbraith succeeded Lieut.- 
Colonel Barclay, on the completion by the latter of his five years of com- 
mand. The Regiment was now very shortly to enter on its last campaign 
as the 66th. It was ordered on service in Southern Afghanistan, and by 
the 13th February 1880 the whole of it had reached Sibi by rail, the detach- 
ment from Haiderabad (Sind) having arrived on the 11th. 

The general position in Southern Afghanistan at this time was as follows: 
Kandahar was occupied by a joint force of Bengal and Bombay Army troops, 
but the former, under the command of Sir Donald Stewart, were preparing 
to march northwards to Kabul, and it was necessary to replace them at 
Kandahar by a division from the Bombay Army, which was to be supported 
by a reserve division. Sir Donald Stewart did not expect that the rst 
Bombay Division could be at Kandahar much before the end of March, but 
one brigade might be up and sufficient to warrant his starting, for which he 
prepared by handing over command of the Kandahar garrison to General 
Phayre. 

The 66th, when united at Sibi, then the railhead, had nineteen officers 
and six hundred and seventy-nine other ranks present. 

From Sibi the Regiment marched to Kandahar, where it arrived on the 
25th March. The march was uneventful. It commenced on the 21st 
February, and Quetta was reached on the 8th March, where a halt was 
made. Starting again on the 13th March, the Khojak Pass was crossed and 
Chaman reached on the 18th. The details of the intermediate marches and 
halts are of no interest. 

““D” Company, under Captain McMath, did not march with the bat- 
talion ; for it was left behind, at first as escort for C/2 R.H.A., but was later 
told off as sole escort for a battery of smooth-bores (four 6-pdr. guns and two 
12-pdr. howitzers) which the Government of India was presenting to Sher 
Ali Khan, Governor of Kandahar, to whom Lord Lytton had recently pro- 
mised recognition as the independent ruler of the still undefined state of 
Kandahar. This task was faithfully executed by “D’” Company, who 
handed over the battery to Sher Ali’s men at Chaman after it had been 
taken safely over the Khojak Pass. For this service Captain McMath 
received a telegram of thanks from Sir Donald Stewart, commanding the 
Kandahar Field Force. The 66th was in the 1st Brigade of the rst Bombay 
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Division. The Brigade was commanded by Brig.-General G. R. S. Burrows. 
The other units were the rst Bombay Grenadiers, and rg9th Bombay In- 
fantry. 

The leading brigade of the Bengal army started its march for Kabul on 
the 29th March, and on that day a detachment of “G”’ and “‘ H”’ Com- 
panies of the 66th was sent into the citadel under Captain J. Quarry. On 
the 6th April a detachment of ‘‘ A ’’ and “‘ E ’’ Companies, under command 
of Captain Mackinnon, left Kandahar for Khelat-i-Ghilzai, where it was to 
relieve two companies of the 59th Foot which would proceed to Kabul with 
the rest of their regiment. The strength of the 66th detachment was four 
officers and one hundred and forty-eight other ranks. The officers were 
Captain Mackinnon, Lieut. Bruce, Lieut. O’Donel, and one other not named. 
From this date till the 5th July the Digest of Service records nothing. 
Major Ready kept a private diary which has been kindly lent by his son 
Major-General F. F. Ready. He mentions that when a force was sent out 
in consequence of the death of Major Waudby (Road Commandant) he was 
prevented by illness from going. He does not mention whether any of his 
regiment went, but, presumably from the silence of the Digest, they did not. 

The diary mentions that there were frequent cuttings of telegraph wires 
and that on the 7th June Private Thompson was stabbed by a Ghazi. Clearly 
there was little of interest to the 66th in this period at Kandahar.* 

Ever since December 1879 there had been rumours that Ayub Khan, 
brother of the deposed Amir of Afghanistan and Governor of Herat, was 
meditating marching on Kandahar. These rumours grew in strength and 
definition until, on the 24th May, the Wali Sher Ali Khan had news that 
Ayub Khan, having composed the differences between his Herat and his 
Kabul troops, had fixed the roth June for his advance. In order to counter- 
act the influence of Ayub on the River Helmand, Sher Ali Khan went out 
to Girishk, on the right bank of that river, with his own troops, including the 
smooth-bore battery recently presented to him. Having very little con- 

* In dealing with the history of the 66th at Kandahar and Maiwand we have to acknow- 
ledge much assistance given by Major H. Lynch, who was, as a subaltern in the Regiment, 
present and wounded at the Battle of Maiwand. He has supplied many valuable personal 
recollections, and has moreover been allowed, by the kindness of Lady Slade, to see and 
make numerous extracts from the letters and diary of the late Major-General Sir J. R. Slade, 


K.C.B., who also was engaged at Maiwand as a Captain R.H.A. Major Lynch is believed to 
be the only survivor of the officers of the 66th present at Maiwand. 
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fidence in the fidelity of his own men, he asked for the support of a British 
Brigade which, looking to the weakness of the Kandahar garrison, had to be 
refused. On the 21st June General Primrose, commanding at Kandahar, 
learned that Ayub had crossed the Hari Rud. Urged on by the Political 
Officer, Colonel St. John, Primrose wired to Simla that he had a brigade 
ready to move to the Helmand if approved. The Commander-in-Chief dis- 
liked the idea, the Government approved it. The matter was referred to 
the Secretary of State, and it was consequently only on the 1st July that the 
despatch of the brigade was sanctioned. 

Primrose was specially directed that he was not to cross the Helmand, 
but only to prevent Ayub doing so. Moreover, he was told that Kandahar 
was not to be strengthened at the expense of Khelat-i-Gilzai. Therefore, 
the two companies of the 66th remained at the latter. The Brigade detailed 
for the Helmand, under Brig.-General Burrows, consisted of : 


Cavalry : (Brig.-General T. Nuttall) : 
3rd Sind Horse. 
3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
Horse Artillery: (Major Blackwood): E.B.R.H.A. 
Infantry : Six Companies 66th, under Lieut.-Colonel James Galbraith. 
1st Bombay Grenadiers. 
30th Bombay Infantry (Jacob’s Rifles). 
Half a company Bombay Sappers and Miners, under Lieut. 
Henn, R.E. 


The whole strength of this little force was 2,453 of all ranks, with six 
guns. 

Of these the 66th had 19 officers and 497 other ranks. The two Native 
Regiments were each about 600 strong. Of the 66th officers Captain W. H. 
McMath was acting, at first, as Brigade-Major, but had returned to his com- 
pany before the Battle of Maiwand. Captain T. Harris acted throughout 
the expedition as D.A.Q.M.G. and does not appear to have been included 
in the 19 officers above mentioned. 

The march started on the 5th July by the southern route to Girishk, which 
is less direct than that by Maiwand. It passes between the hills traversed 
by the Maiwand route and the River Argandab, and is mostly over desert 
with waterless intervals. It passes by Kokeran, Karez-i-Atta, Khushk-1- 
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Nakhud and Changar. Every march was hot and dusty, and the heat in- 
creased with the gradual descent to the Helmand, fifteen hundred feet 
below Kandahar. The going over the desert was generally heavy. 

The Helmand was reached on the 11th July, and here at any rate water 
was plentiful, though the river was low, and fordable in many places. 

Camp was pitched on the near bank of the nver, beyond which, about 
two miles off, lay the village of Girishk and the camp of Sher Ali’s troops. 
On the 13th it became certain that these troops were unreliable, and it was 
decided, in consultation with Sher Ali, to bring them over next day to the 
left bank and disarm them. The infantry, however, anticipated this by 
breaking out early on the 14th. They forced Sher Ali and the cavalry, who 
remained faithful, to seek refuge with the British, and then proceeded to 
seize the baggage and the smooth-bore battery, and to loot the stores col- 
lected at Girishk. They then started up the river on their way to join Ayub 
towards Herat. They were at once pursued by Burrows’ cavalry, the 
R.H.A. battery, five companies of the 66th, and three of Jacob’s Rifles. 
The sixth company (“ B’’) of the 66th was left in camp. 

Naturally, owing to their mobility, most of the pursuit fell to the cavalry 
and horse artillery ; but the 66th following them came upon many of the 
laggards of the fugitives, and lost four men wounded, one of them mortally, 
in disposing of them. Major Ready describes the charge of an Afghan who 
issued from a cave and was only shot down when he had got close up to the 
British. He also describes the clearing by the 66th of a walled garden in 
which some of the mutineers had established themselves. The smooth-bore 
battery was captured by the cavalry and brought into the camp, which had 
meanwhile moved to a more defensible position about three miles farther 
up the left bank of the Helmand. General Burrows now decided that, with 
the Helmand fordable in so many places, and with the difficulties of supply, 
especially since the looting at Girishk by the mutineers, it was better to retire 
to Khushk-i-Nakhud, which was reached on the 17th July. On the roth 
camp was moved three miles north to an old fort and some buildings which 
were put in a state of defence and surrounded by atrench. On this day also 
Captain Slade, of Blackwood’s R.H.A. Battery, was placed in command of 
the recaptured smooth-bore battery, for which horses had been sent out from 
Kandahar. For gunners he had a detachment of forty-two men of the 66th, 
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under Lieutenant Granville de la Motte Faunce of that regiment. They 
had been put through a short course of training for their new work. Captain 
Slade had also two R.A. subalterns—Lieutenants Fowle and G. S. Jones. 
News now came in that Ayub had reached the Helmand, and had cavalry 
out as far as Sangbur on the direct road to Kandahar by Maiwand, and only 
twelve miles north-west of the British. On the 23rd a cavalry reconnaissance 
sent out by Burrows had to fall back before superior numbers. Nothing 
was known for certain on the 24th, except that Ayub’s strength was many 
times greater than the British, and that he appeared to be making for Mai- 
wand, where he would be fifteen miles nearer to Kandahar than Burrows. 
It was clearly necessary to intercept him before he reached this point, but 
no move was made till the 27th. At 6.30 a.m. on that day the march 
started, after an exhausting night of hard work packing and loading the 
stores, which had already tired the men working in the great heat. The 
advance was directed on Maiwand, which lay a little east of north of the 
British camp. The advanced guard consisted of the cavalry and the R.H.A. 
battery under General Nuttall. The infantry followed, with the smooth- 
bore battery, in line of columns at deploying distances, with the baggage on 
their right, and flanks guarded by cavalry. Nothing was seen of the enemy 
till 9.30 a.m. when a long line of troops was observed moving diagonally 
across the British left about four miles off on the road from Sangbur to 
Maiwand. 

The advanced guard came, about 10.30 a.m., to the low-walled village of 
Mahmudabad to the left of which was a deep dry “ nullah ” or “ ravine ”’ 
leading down towards the south and the Argandab Valley. The R.H.A. 
and cavalry crossed this ravine and Lieutenant Maclaine, galloping off with 
two guns and a cavalry escort to a point nearly three miles from the British 
left, opened fire at a range of two thousand yards on the Afghans. 

Beyond the ravine was an open undulating plain about four miles in 
breadth. Mahmudabad was some three miles south-west of Maiwand. 
Beyond it, about three-quarters of a mile in the direction of Maiwand, was 
the village of Khig, surrounded, like Mahmudabad, by walled gardens. 
Between the two villages flowed a small water channel filled at that time, 
but dry later in the day, owing apparently to the cutting off of the water 
higher up. On the British right was the tongue of hills projecting south- 
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wards and crossed by the Maiwand Pass on the road from Maiwand to 
Kandahar.* The plain already mentioned was bounded on the north by 
the main range of hills through the outskirts of which Ayub’s army was pass- 
ing towards Maiwand by the Sangbur Pass. As Maclaine’s guns opened fire 
on the Afghan cavalry, great masses of their infantry began to debouch from 
the northern hills, whilst bands of Ghazis and cavalry were seen in the 
direction of Maiwand. Ayub, who had been marching eastwards for Mai- 
wand so far, had now faced south to meet the British force. 

Meanwhile, General Burrows had passed his main body across the great 
ravine, the banks of which were from fifteen to twenty-five feet high. 

His whole fighting force consisted of 12 guns (6 of them smooth-bore), 
50 British officers, 1,636 bayonets and 469 sabres. Against this handful 
of troops Ayub was bringing a host the strength of which has been variously 
computed, but which, at the lowest calculation, was at least ten times as 
numerous. The regulars alone were computed at from 7,500 to 8,400 with 
30 guns, and there may have been anything up to 35,000 irregulars, including 
Ghazis. 

Burrows had left his baggage for shelter in the great “ nullah.” Major 
J. T. Ready was Field-Officer of the day in charge of it, and the baggage 
guard consisted of “‘G ’’ Company of the 66th, under Captain Quarry and 
Lieutenant Bray, who were afterwards joined by 2nd Lieutenant Melliss the 
Regimental Transport Officer. There was also one company each of Jacob’s 
Rifles and the Bombay Grenadiers, besides small special guards from these 
regiments on the treasure and ordnance stores. 

The 66th was then distributed thus: 15 officers and 364 other ranks in 
the fighting line, 4 officers and 63 men with the baggage, one officer and 42 
men with the smooth-bore battery. Captain Harris was still with the staff, 
but Captain McMath had returned to his company. 

Ayub had the great ravine on his left, with cavalry and Ghazis from 
Maiwand on its eastern side. In his centre, on the plain, were seven bat- 
talions of regular infantry, with three more in reserve. The mass of his 
cavalry was on his right, ready to turn the British left, whilst the men from 
Maiwand turned its right. Burrows’ first disposition of his troops, facing 


* These are the hills seen on the right of the well-known picture “‘ Saving the Guns at 
Maiwand.”’ 
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northwards beyond the ravine, was this. On the left the Bombay Gren- 
adiers (7 companies), with the cavalry and Maclaine’s two guns on their 
left rear some distance off. On the right of the Grenadiers was the smooth- 
bore battery with four R.H.A. guns two hundred yards on its right front. 
Two more under Lieutenant Osborne were in rear. On the right of these 
guns were the seven companies of Jacob’s Rifles, and on the extreme right 
the five companies of the 66th. Supports or reserves there were none. Of 
the earlier part of the action Major Lynch writes: 

** Early in the action I saw a lot of cavalry on our front, evidently pre- 

paring to charge us. This they did. McMath prepared for them and held 
his fire until they were quite near, within one hundred yards I should say. 
Then he let them have a volley. Several fell, horses and riders mixed up in 
great confusion. Many closed with us, but they had lost their formation 
and there was no shock. They came on, and when within striking distance 
the horses refused to face our bayonets and, turning to their left, rode along 
our front, pushing our bayonets to one side. The men on the knee and 
standing stuck men and horses as they brushed by. This was the only time 
during the fight I saw the enemy’s cavalry actually close with us. When 
they passed away to the flank we opened fire on the riders and horses on the 
ground in front of us, and very soon disposed of them.” 
_ Whilst Ayub’s cavalry far overlapped the British left, the Ghazis began 
working down the ravine to get round its mnght. This movement was, toa 
great extent, foiled by Major Ready’s skilful management of his small 
baggage guard. 

His own account of his action is as follows: 

“‘ The baggage column gradually wheeled round and followed the force 
at some distance. When firing began we halted on the reverse slope of the 
large ‘ nullah.’ Very soon after, cavalry were hovering about twelve hun- 
dred yards from our left flank, and cavalry and infantry on the right, much 
nearer, in gardens. I could not see our line, but saw the enemy’s guns, 
many of them, on arise. We formed up the baggage guards in a A shape 
across the head of the baggage, Quarry and the Grenadiers on the left, on 
the edge of a small ‘ nullah,’ Jacob’s Rifles and a few Grenadiers on the 
right. Shells and round shot came up to the baggage. The Ghazis and 
cavalry pressed on the right. Colonel Malcolmson told me to retire the 
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baggage. Did so, into the ‘ nullah’ at first, and then beyond. One section 
of Quarry’s company sent to extreme right to hold gardens. A small party 
of sepoys under a native officer (I think Jacob’s Rifles) guarded the rear of 
the baggage about this time—say 2 p.m. The Wali was there also. I rode 
round then and saw, but don’t feel sure about the time. Coming back met 
Colonel Malcolinson who pointed out that our men had retired a little on 
the right. I left my horse behind Quarry’s company and went to the right. 
Found Bray and a few men hotly engaged with men behind walls, high 
ones, and shooting cavalry and others trying to work round towards our 
rear. At this time there was a large body of Ghazis, villagers, and cavalry 
in the ‘ nullah,’ about five hundred yards up, waiting and trying to rush. 
Our cover was not good, the walls mostly running towards the enemy. 
However, we held on for a long time.” 

It was I p.m. when Ayub, thinking his double enveloping movement 
sufficiently advanced, moved forward his centre to within ten hundred, and 
then to within eight hundred yards of the British. He had distributed his 
thirty guns along his front and was now firing heavily with them. The 
damage from this fire was not heavy, as many Afghan shells failed to explode 
and others were high, passing over and doing some damage in the baggage 
lines behind.* 

The distribution in the line was now altered. Two companies of Jacob’s 
Rifles were sent to the left of the Grenadiers, and two smooth-bore guns 
were on their left flank. These were removed, later, to join Blackwood’s 
battery, which was posted on the right of the Grenadiers in echelon. Two 
smooth-bores were sent to the right of the 66th. 

At this time the line, as far as the right of the Grenadiers, faced nearly 
due north, whilst to the right of Blackwood’s battery it was bent back so as 
to face a little north of east. Unfortunately, soon after this the smooth- 
bore ammunition was exhausted and the battery had to go to the rear to 
replenish, Captain Slade himself going to join Major Blackwood meanwhile 
till it returned. Blackwood was already badly wounded and Slade now had 
to take over command of the R.H.A. battery, leaving Lieutenant Fowle in 


* This is not confirmed by Captain Slade’s diary, which says “ their shells were bursting 
well.”” He says, however, as Major Ready does, that they were passing over to the baggage 
column behind. 
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command of the smooth-bores. The enemy at this time were lying down 
firing steadily, whilst their guns continued firing on the British artillery, 
the escort of which was Lieutenant Henn with forty sappers in a trench. 
The enemy’s artillery crossed its fire in many places and, owing to the angle 
in the British lme, his left batteries were able to enfilade the Grenadiers. 
All the excellent practice of the British artillery was powerless to keep down 
the fire of Ayub’s guns. The smooth-bore battery had, as we know, gone to 
the rear to fill up ammunition. When it attempted later to get back to the 
line it was stopped by the enemy who had, as now to be related, got in rear 
of the infantry. 

The time was about 2.15 when Ayub gave the signal for a general attack 
and the Ghazis rushed diagonally across the British front towards the left. 
They were mown down in hundreds, but nothing could stop these fanatics, 
believing in martyrdom and an immediate entry into “‘ Bihisht ’’ for those 
who died. The attack fell on the two companies of Jacob’s Rifles on the 
left, who had lost their only British officer, and were carried away in panic 
on to the Grenadiers on their right, who had already suffered severely. The 
latter, thrown into disorder by the fleeing Rifles, were also carried away in 
wild confusion towards their right rear, and with them went the other five 
companies of Rifles. The 66th, meanwhile, had kept their line steady and 
fired with fearful effect on the Ghazis who had sprung up from behind a fold 
in the ground which concealed them. So far the 66th had had small losses. 
They were still in line when they were struck in rear by the mass of disordered 
Rifles and Grenadiers. Slade with the horse artillery had fired a last round 
of case and galloped to the rear with four of his H.A. guns. The two guns 
under Lieutenant Maclaine stayed to fire another round and were too late 
to escape capture. Lieutenant Osborne was killed, whilst Maclaine was 
captured, only to be foully murdered later on, after the Battle of Kandahar. 
The sapper escort of the guns retired in good order. It was just at this time 
that the Rifles and Grenadiers were broken on the left and carried away the 
rest of the Rifles. 

The line of the 66th, struck from the rear by the disordered mass, had its 
centre driven forward by the blow, and the line was broken into a confused 
mass of British and Native soldiers, the former still holding together in 
groups, the latter in no sort of formation. 
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Burrows tried to get the cavalry to charge, but they turned back before 
reaching the enemy. The infantry were now retreating towards the “ nul- 
lah ’’ in two separate bodies. Those who had been on the left of the artillery 
in the line were making for Mahmudabad, whilst the rest were moving 
towards Khig. These Burrows personally strove to turn towards Mahmud- 
abad, but only succeeded in diverting part of the Rifles and a few of the 
66th. The greater part of the 66th, with some of the Rifles, continued to 
fall back on Khig. When they came to the ravine they literally threw 
themselves into it and scrambled as best they could up the farther side. 
When the remains of the five companies of the 66th had passed, they got 
behind the watercourse, which was now empty, and made their first stand. 
Captains Garrett and Cullen had already fallen. Colonel Galbraith was still 
alive and himself took one of the Colours to rally his men round it. 

In the fight here there fell Colonel Galbraith, Captam W. H. McMath * 
and 2nd Lieutenant H. J. O. Barr, besides fifty-nine other ranks. Galbraith 
was last seen still holding the Colours and rallying his men. Major Lynch 
saw young Barr lying dead across one of the Colours, which was cased and 
had its staff broken. 

There remained only about one hundred of this group of the Regiment, 
and these fell back through Khig to a walled garden on the south of the 
village where they halted again to make a second stand. Here they fought 
till Lieutenant M. E. Rayner, 2nd Lieutenants W. R. Olivey, A. Honeywood 
and Sergeant-Major A. Cuppage were killed, each of them in succession carry- 
ing the Regimental Colour. Of the hundred who entered the garden there 
remained alive only Lieutenants R. T. Chute and C. W. Hinde and nine men. 
This little band charged out of the garden towards the S.E. Standing back 
to back these eleven men sold their lives as dearly as possible, till the last of 
them was killed some three hundred yards from the garden. 

Here it will be well to quote General Primrose’s despatch to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, dated rst October 1880, which gives an account of 
the deaths of as many officers as are traceable, together with a reference to 
the evidence on the subject. 

*“‘ In forwarding the accompanying documents, I would most respectfully 


* Though, as noted, he was Brigade-Major when Burrows left Kandahar, it is clear he 
had rejoined to command his company at Maiwand. 
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wish to bring to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s notice the gallant 
and determined stand made by the Officers and Men of the 66th Regiment at 
Maiwand. 

“The disposition of the Regiment was as follows: 


Fighting Line: 15 Officers and 364 Men (all ranks). 
Baggage Guard: 4 63 ay 
Smooth-bore Battery: I is 42 ‘i ‘3 

Sick - aes —s 32 a9 a9 : 


“‘ Of this number ro officers and 275 men were killed and 2 officers and 
30 N.C.O.s and men wounded. 

“‘ These officers and men nearly all fell fighting for the honour of their 
Queen and Country. 

“‘T have it on authority of a Colonel of Artillery of Ayub Khan’s army, 
who was present at the time, that a party of the 66th Regiment, which he 
estimated at one hundred officers and men, made a most determined stand. 
They were surrounded by the whole of the Afghan army, and fought on until 
only eleven men were left, inflicting enormous loss upon the enemy. These 
eleven men charged out of the garden and died with their faces to the foe 
fighting to the death ; such was the nature of their charge and the grandeur 
of their bearing that, although the whole of the Ghazis were assembled round 
them, not one dared to approach to cut them down. 

“Thus, standing in the open, back to back, firing steadily and truly, 
every shot telling, surrounded by thousands, these eleven officers and men 
died ; and it was not until the last man had been shot down that the Ghazis 
dared advance upon them. He further adds that the conduct of these men 
was the admiration of all who witnessed it ; this is the testimony of a man 
who witnessed the scene, and who gave the information before Brig.-General 
Daubeney proceeded to Maiwand. 

‘‘From an examination of the ground, from corroborative evidence, and 
from the position in which the bodies were found, I have not the least hesi- 
tation in stating that this account is true ; and I think that His Excellency 
will agree with me when I say that history does not afford any grander or 

* This accounts for twenty officers whilst the Digest of Service gives only nineteen pre- 


sent. General Primrose probably includes, and the Digest omits, Captain Harris, seconded 
for service as D.A.Q.M.G. He was wounded. 
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finer instance of gallantry and devotion to Queen and Country than that 
displayed by the 66th Regiment on the 27th July 1880. A nominal roll 
of the officers and men who fought and died thus nobly has been already 
forwarded to you, and inquiries from survivors elicit the following facts : 

“ Lieut.-Colonel Galbraith was last seen on the ‘ nullah’ bank kneeling 
on one knee with a Colour in his hand, officers and men rallying around him, 
and on this spot his body was found; here, too, fell Captain McMath, a 
gallant soldier and one who would, had his life been spared, have risen to 
distinction in Her Majesty’s Service; close by Lieutenant Barr was shot 
dead over one of the Colours. 

“‘ Captains Garrett and Cullen were both killed on the field in front of 
the ‘ nullah,’ up to the last moment commanding their companies and giving 
their orders with as much coolness as if on an ordinary regimental parade. 

“Captain Roberts was mortally wounded in the garden where the last 
stand was made, and here also Lieutenants Rayner and Chute, 2nd Lieu- 
tenants Ollivey, and Barr.* The two latter officers were seen holding up 
the Colours, the pole of which was shattered to pieces, as rallying points ; 
and Lieutenant Honeywood was shot down whilst holding a Colour high 
above his head, shouting, ‘Men! what shall we do to save this?’ 

““ Sergeant-Major Cuppage was shot dead outside the garden whilst 
carrying a Colour, and many other N.C.O.s and men laid down their lives in 
the attempt to save the Colours of their Regiment on that day. ... 

“* The men of the 66th Regiment on baggage guard, under the command 
of Captain Quarry, did excellent service during the retreat. The party 
told off to man the smooth-bore battery under Lieutenant Faunce, worked 
their guns steadily and well during the fight.” 

Meanwhile, about 3 p.m. the four R.H.A. guns and some cavalry passed 
the ravine. The smooth-bores had done so earlier. Captain Quarry then 
withdrew from the western bank of the ravine and joined Lieutenant Bray 
on the eastern and covered the retreat of the baggage in skirmishing order, 
assisted by a few of the Grenadiers and Rifles. He also supported Captain 
Slade when that officer fired a few effective rounds at the enemy. The 


* This is inconsistent with the statement a few lines back, which says 2nd Lieutenant 
Barr was killed on the bank of the “ nullah.”” There was only one officer of the name of 
Barr in the Regiment at the time. Major Lynch says he saw young Barr lying dead on a 
cased Colour near the garden. 
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following further particulars regarding officers killed or wounded have been 
given by Major Lynch from his own observation. 

Captain Garrett had just turned his company’s rear rank about, and it 
was firing both ways when he was shot. He ran right round his company 
and then fell dead. Captain McMath was wounded before reaching the 
garden and directed Lieutenant Lynch, who then saw him for the last time, 
to take command of the left half of his company. 

Captain Roberts’ body was seen by Lieutenant Lynch being carried ona 
horse after he himself was wounded, and the body was taken by the men 
into Kandahar. Major Ready saw it in a camel “‘ khajawar ”’ there with a 
wounded sepoy. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Rayner was last heard of lying wounded with 
(big) drummer Darby standing over and defending him. He told Darby 
to leave him and save himself. The latter apparently refused, for both were 
killed. Lieutenant Lynch himself was wounded before reaching the garden. 
Though wounded in the thigh, he was just able to walk. He was put intoa 
*‘ dooly ”’ by Lieutenant Melliss. Then he was put on a camel, off which he 
slipped. Similarly the pain of his wound caused him to slip off the horse of 
a ‘‘sowar”’ who picked him up. 

Finally, he was found by Captain Slade, who put him on the axle-tree 
seat of his last gun till he had to get off for the gun to fire. On the other 
seat was Lieutenant Beresford-Peirse, but he disappeared when the gun was 
firing and Lieutenant Lynch next saw him in Kandahar the following day. 

Lieutenant Olivey was last seen, evidently badly wounded, near the 
garden, when he spoke to Lieutenant Lynch. Surgeon-Major Preston, the 
medical-officer of the battalion, was badly wounded when attending to a 
wounded man of the 66th. The bullet passed through his back, missing the 
spine, and he reached Kandahar safely. 

Major Oliver’s horse was shot under him early in the action. He was 
not wounded, but died later of smallpox in Kandahar. The battle was 
over, and the enemy fortunately did not pursue the remnants of the force 
with much vigour. That it was not utterly destroyed was attributed largely 
to the attractions of loot which prevailed with the enemy, even over the 
desire to exterminate the infidel. But its sufferings during the night of 
the 27th-28th were terrible. 
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Major Lynch writes of it as follows: 

“‘ To say that I suffered greatly from thirst is a mild way of expressing 
it. The gun I was on was so hot I could not touch it even with my boot. 
Slade caused several men to hold on to the limbers and walk. Many took 
advantage of this and were saved. The horses began to tire, and during 
the night one fell and appeared to havea fit. It had to be taken out and, I 
believe, was replaced by an officer’s charger, the first time it had ever been 
used for draught purposes. Once during the night, during a brief halt, a 
man brought me some water ina tin. Just then we moved and I could not 
swallow the water, my tongue had become so swollen. ... We stopped 
and I heard a good deal of firing in front. One of my men (Burgess by 
name) took my sword and revolver off and said he would take them into 
Kandahar, The poor fellow must have been killed on the way, for I did 
not see him again. ... My sword was found six years afterwards and 
sent tome. ... The wheel of the gun I was on had a bad dent in the iron 
tyre. This caused a constant jolting which gave me much pain. When 
near the villages outside Kandahar, I saw several of our men lying dead, 
having been shot by the villagers. The bodies in every case had been muti- 
lated. I now came on our cavalry. They were at the halt and let us 
through them. This was the first time I had seen them since the battle the 
day before. After avery long delay we got a move on, a strong force having 
come out from Kandahar, cleared the villages and gardens, and thus enabled 
us to move towards Kandahar.” 

The story of the lost sword is too long for record here. It was acci- 
dentally found six years later in the possession of an Afghan General, a 
refugee from Kabul, and recovered. 

Captain Slade gives the following account of the retreat : 

“‘ All over the wide expanse of desert are to be seen men in twos and 
threes retreating. Camels have thrown their loads; sick men, almost 
naked, are astride of donkeys, mules, ponies, and camels; the bearers have 
thrown down their dhoolies and left the wounded to their fate. The guns 
and carriages are crowded with helpless wounded officers and men suffering 
the tortures of the damned ; horses are limping along with ugly wounds, 
and men are pressing eagerly to the rear in hope of finding water. The 
distant booming of cannon is still heard ; the hordes of irregular horsemen 
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are to be seen amongst our baggage animals, relentlessly cutting one and 
all down, and looting. The survivors of the Battle of Maiwand owe their 
lives to the looting that took place in the retreat. A few alone remain 
with the General to try and turn the rout into an orderly retreat. And so 
it goes on for five or six miles, till the sun begins to sink serenely into the 
horizon; there is no change in the sunset from last night, it is the same 
glorious Indian setting. ... The cries for ‘Water! Water!’ become 
more frequent and louder and louder. Men can hardly speak, the wounded 
open their mouths and show a dried parched tongue, and with a sad expres- 
sion convey to your mind but a glimpse of their intense suffering.... A 
cry now arises that there is water near at hand, and, after a long search in 
the dead of night, a deep well full of muddy water is found in the village of 
Hauz-i-Madat. There is just sufficient to satisfy the wounded and those 
who are fighting round the well for dear life, but none can be spared for the 
already worn out and exhausted horses. Once more the column is in motion, 
plodding its weary way onwards, longing for the break of day which dawns 
as we enter the village of Ashu Khan which we found deserted, and where 
the water supply had been cut off. Every one’s hand is against us; heavy 
firing is heard in all directions. . . . The march from Ashu Khan through 
Singiri to the River Argandab, a distance of about six miles, is a long and 
trying one under the circumstances. Villagers froin all sides creep up 
behind the low mud walls and fire on us, and many a gallant fellow who had 
battled against the trials of the night fell a victim to the ‘ jezail.’ 

** At last the river is reached ; it is 11 a.m. and thirty-two miles from 
the battlefield. With what joy and delight do the unfortunate men and 
horses, who have not wetted their lips during the night, welcome the sight 
of it! 

‘‘ A small relief force under General Brooke can now be seen advancing 
to our assistance from Kokeran, and our goal is at hand as, although we 
still had to fight our way from stone to stone, our troubles and hardships 
were practically at an end. The rearguard ultimately reached Kandahar 
at 3 p.m. on the 28th July 1880, after thirty-three hours’ marching and 
fighting on practically empty stomachs, and with a scant supply of water.” 

This account is dated ‘‘ Kandahar, August 1880,”’ when the impression 
of the retreat was fresh in the writer’s memory. It had not faded twenty- 
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three years later when, as Major-General Slade, he addressed the battalion 
at Alexandria on the 24th November 1903 in the following words, which we 
quote here rather than in their proper chronological place: 

‘“‘T am not here as your General, I am here as your comrade-in-arms who, 
twenty-three years ago, fought side by side with the gallant 66th. Men of 
your Regiment served under me as gunners, and manned the guns which 
had been taken at the action of Girishk with devotion and gallantry. There 
were no newspaper correspondents at Maiwand to chronicle your doughty 
deeds, there were no telegraph wires to flash with lightning rapidity your 
acts of heroism, your sufferings from thirst and hunger. Men’s teeth were 
set ; it was shoulder to shoulder, it was death with honour which was upper- 
most in men’sminds. Wounded officers and men of the Regiment were car- 
ried off the field on the guns, Lynch, Lonergan, Beresford-Peirse and Roberts 
and many others. The retreat passed all description. Wehad been fight- 
ing and marching since 6 a.m. with the thermometer at r10° in the shade, 
without food, and, still worse,without water beyond what we had started with 
in our water-bottles. It was midnight before we found water, just eighteen 
hours since we had started. Once more the little column is in motion, 
silently plodding its weary way onwards, not a murmur from the wounded, 
only longing for the break of day and fighting our way from stone to stone 
till, at 4 p.m. on the 28th July, we sighted the battlements of Kandahar.”’ 

The following few further items are gathered from Major Ready’s account 
of what he saw after Maiwand. 

He says that, as the retreat commenced, “‘ Quarry and others retired 
slowly, firing on the enemy as they pressed on. I saw many killed by good 
steady shooting at about four hundred yards. At one time Captain Slade 
halted some guns and opened fire, which checked the pursuit greatly, and 
the short halt helped some of our people to get up.’”” He saw Major Oliver 
riding behind a “‘ sowar.”’ It will be remembered Oliver’s own horse was 
killed under him. 

“‘ T remained in rear and urged Quarry to come on and form up by the 
guns. He was so done and sad that he said he would not retire any more, 
and wanted to go back to the gardens. Half a dozen men perhaps were 
still with him. ... About 5.30, I think, the enemy fired several round 
shot at us, and I don’t think they pursued farther. We had then crossed a 
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broad river-bed. . . . It was hopeless to enforce order on the march. All 
night I tried to get men to keep together in bodies, however small, but they 
were too done to care what they did. .. . During the night I found a man 
of Quarry’s—Black, Brook or some name beginning with a ‘ B ’—badly 
wounded in right leg, put him on my horse and led him along some miles. 
He got off twice, and at last refused to try again. Hecould not situp. I 
had to hold him almost on the horse, poor fellow. He lay down at last and 
could not get up again.” 
The casualties of the 66th at Maiwand were: 


Officers. Killed:  Lieut.-Colonel Galbraith. 
Captains E. S. Garrett, W. H. McMath, F. J. 
Cullen, W. Roberts. 
Lieut. and Acting Adjutant M. E. Rayner. 
Lieutenants R. T. Chute, W. R. Olivey, G. D. 
Honeywood, J. O. Barr. 
Wounded : Captain Harris (with the Staff), Surgeon-Major 
Preston and Lieut. H. Lynch. 
Other Ranks. Killed: 275; Wounded, 33. 


Both Colours were lost, and most of the regimental documents.* 

The evacuation of the Kandahar cantonment by the British garrison, 
and its withdrawal within the city walls, began in the morning of the 
28th July. 

The siege of Kandahar requires little notice from the point of view of 
the 66th, or the remains of it, which were quartered in the Citadel and were 
not engaged in the sortie of the 16th August against Deh Khwaja, in which 
General Brooke was killed. On the 31st August the relieving force arrived 
from Kabul after the famous march under Sir F. Roberts. With them 
arrived the two companies of the 66th from Khelat-i-Ghilzai. Next day 


* We are indebted to Colonel W. Elliot, C.B., late R.A., for the following: In 1883 Colonel 
Elliot went out, with Sir Robert Sandeman and a small force, to Karan, south-west of Quetta, 
the Khan of which was an independent chief who had assisted Ayub at Maiwand with a fairly 
well-disciplined force. At Kharan there was a big fort, access to within one hundred yards 
of which was forbidden to Sir R. Sandeman’s escort. Colonel Elliot had had information, 
which he believed to be true, that the Colours of the 66th were in the Kharan fort, and he 
tried to persuade Sir R. Sandeman to make an endeavour to get them back. Political con- 
siderations, however, stood in the way, and nothing was done. The object at the moment 
was to obtain free passage from the Khan for the Afghanistan Boundary Commission. 

Some ten years later Colonel Elliot heard, from a Bombay officer, that the Colours had 
been removed from Kharan, and nothing has been heard of them since. 
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Ayub Khan was utterly defeated by Sir F. Roberts in the Battle of Kandahar. 
The Digest of Service states that four companies of the Regiment, under 
Major Oliver, took part in the battle; but they had but a small part to 
play ; for, whilst the Bengal troops which had marched from Kabul turned 
Ayub’s right, the Bombay troops, which included the 66th, were left in 
front of him, to hold the line during the turning movement, to threaten the 
Baba Wali Pass from the Kandahar side, and to hold the ground evacuated 
by the Bengal Division as it moved round Ayub’s right. 

Though the 66th, including the two companies from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
were certainly under fire, it was never heavy, and caused no casualties in 
the Regiment or the other Bombay troops. On the oth September Lieu- 
tenants Beresford-Peirse and Bruce, with a party of twenty men, went out 
to Maiwand to bury the dead killed in that action. They returned on the 
23rd. On the 22nd Lieut.-Colonel S. G. C. Hogge, from the Depot at 
Deolali, had assumed command. On the rst October the Regiment started 
on its return to India. It was at Quetta from the 13th to the 27th, entrained 
at Pir Chowki on the 5th November, and reached Karachi on the 7th. Sail- 
ing thence on the 25th and 26th, the 66th reached Bombay on the 28th and 
zoth, and went on by rail to Khandalla. 

On the roth January 1881 the Regiment, with a rank-and-file strength 
of four hundred and sixty-one, but only fifteen officers, went back to Bombay 
and embarked for England, landing at Portsmouth on the roth February, 
and proceeding at once to Parkhurst. It was inspected on the 24th Febru- 
ary by H.S.H. Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, commanding the Southern 
District, and on the 11th by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who compli- 
mented it on its appearance and on its admirable conduct in Afghanistan. 
From Parkhurst a detachment was sent to Cowes, which provided a guard- 
of-honour for Her Majesty the Queen when she landed there. 

The following appeared in the London Gazette of the 7th June 1881: 


‘“‘ The Queen has been graciously pleased to permit the following 
Regiments to bear the words specified below upon their standards, 
Colours, and appointments respectively in commemoration of their 
gallant behaviour during the recent campaigns in Afghanistan. . 
66th (Berkshire) Regiment ‘ Kandahar 1880.’ 

‘ Afghanistan 1879-80.’”’ 
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In July 188r came the amalgamation of the 49th and 66th with the 
Berkshire Militia to form the new Territorial Regiment known as the Berk- 
shire Regiment. This has already been dealt with, in the History of the 
49th, and more need not be said on the subject. Henceforward, the 66th 
became the 2nd Battalion Berkshire Regiment. 


THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER BATTALIONS 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE MILITIA, 


NDER the reorganization of 1881 what had been up to that time 
| the Royal Berkshire Militia became the 3rd Battalion of the 
Berkshire (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s) Regiment with which 
it had hitherto only been directly connected by the common appellation of 
“‘ Berkshire ’’ borne by it and by the 66th Foot, now the 2nd Battalion of 
the newly organized Regiment. The history of the Berkshire Militia down 
to 1896 has been compiled with much care and industry by Miss E. E. Thoyts 
in a moderate-sized volume The Royal Berkshire Militia. Naturally, we 
cannot afford space for any such full history in this work, and to repeat what 
Miss Thoyts has written would be waste of time. All that we can afford to 
do is to record, quite briefly and without detail, the general history of the 
Militia down to 1881 and on to 1908 when the Militia generally was absorbed 
into the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalions of its corresponding units. Those 
who want further details, anecdotes, etc., we must refer to Miss Thoyts’s 
pages. 

We must pass in almost complete silence over the ancient and somewhat 
obscure history of the ‘‘ Constitutional Force,” of which an account is given, 
as far as possible, in Colonel Jackson Hay’s book The Conststuttonal Force. 
From that it appears that the first mention of the Berkshire levy is in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign when it was at Tilbury in 1588, among the troops collected 
to resist the intended Spanish invasion which was nipped in the bud by the 
destruction of the Great Armada. | 

In 1640 Sir Jacob Astley commanded the Berkshire Regiment, and in 
1642 a second regiment was raised for service on the Parliamentary side 
against Charles I. 
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The Constitutional Force first seriously engaged the attention of Parlia- 
ment in 1662, when an Act was passed “‘ for ordering the forces in the several 
counties in the United Kingdom.” 

An amending Act of the following year definitely organized the Militia, 
and abolished the old Trained Bands, except in the City of London. 

The Berkshire Militia was first called out in 1666, when the Dutch Fleet 
was in the Medway. In 1697 there is mention that the “‘ Berks Militia, the 
Duke of Norfolk being Colonel and Paul Caulston Esqre Lieut.-Colonel was 
composed of ten companies 977 foot, and three troops of horse, 175 ; total 
of all 1152.’’" With the horse we, in writing the history of an infantry 
regiment, are hardly concerned. They are last mentioned as going to 
Ireland in 1809.* 

There seems to have been a good deal of activity during the Jacobite 
invasions of 1715 amongst the Militia; but the Berkshire Militia 
at any rate are not recorded by Colonel Hay as having been actually 
embodied. 

The Militia, which had lost some of its importance with the rise of the 
standing army, was next seriously taken in hand at the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War. An Act of 1757 (30 Geo. II) was passed for “‘ the better 
ordering of the Militia Forces in the several counties of that part of Great 
Britain called England.” The preamble stated that ‘‘a well ordered and 
well disciplined Militia is necessary to the safety, peace, and prosperity of 
this Kingdom.” The number of men to be supplied by each county was 
laid down, and for Berkshire the quota was fixed at five hundred and sixty, 
with three officers for every eighty men, which would give twenty-one. All 
men between eighteen and fifty years of age were liable to compulsory service 
for three years. The complicated provisions of this Act required, as seems 
generally to have been the case with Militia Acts, to be explained and modi- 
fied by another Act of the following year. The two Acts came into force in 
1758. The mainspring of the organization was then, and for more than a 
century after, the Lord-Lieutenant of the County as Colonel of the County 
Militia. The War Office control was, till far into the nineteenth century, 
only very general, and rather shadowy. 


* If, indeed, the Light Dragoons then mentioned were not in reality the Berkshire Cavalry, 
a Volunteer, not a Militia force. 
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The three senior executive officers in 1758 in the Berkshire Militia were 
Colonel Sir Willoughby Aston, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Vansittart, and 
Major John Dodd. The Lord-Lieutenant and Colonel-in-Chief was the 
Duke of St. Albans. The Berkshire quota of five hundred and sixty men 
was duly raised and embodied on account of the Seven Years’ War which 
was well in progress at the time. An entry in the Army List of 1762 shows 
it as having been embodied in 1757, but this is doubtful, and it seems prob- 
able that it was not ready for embodiment till the end of 1758 or the begin- 
ning of 1759, to which latter year Colonel Hay assigns the commencement 
of this first embodiment. 

Service in the Militia was compulsory for three years, but substitutes 
were allowed, and it was far from being a time of ease, or merely confined to 
the few days or weeks of annual training of peace times. From 1757 to 
1815 was a period during which war was the rule rather than the exception, 
and of the fifty-eight years about twenty-three were years in which the 
Militia was embodied. 

Embodiment entailed residence in barracks or camp, under conditions 
varying but little from those of service in a regular regiment in England. 
The service was not even restricted to the home county of the unit, but was 
often in parts of England or Scotland which, under the conditions of means 
of communication of those days, were as far removed from it as America 
now is. 

In this respect the first term of embodiment was not so bad for the 
Berkshire Militia as it was later. 

In April 1759 a return of arms, etc., required for the Berkshire Militia 
shows its strength as 30 sergeants, 20 drummers, 560 rank and file, in eight 
companies of 70 privates each. 

Moreover, its Colours are described as “ silk colours, the one an Union, 
the other a blue sheet with the arms of His Grace the Duke of St. Albans.” 
Those were the arms of England with the bar sinister. 

The Regiment was exercised for the first time under the command of 
Major Dodd at Whitley Wood near Reading, and received their arms, 
uniform, etc., in June 1759. 

The end of July 1759 saw it under orders to march to its new quarters 
at Marlborough, Hungerford, and Devizes. 
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In October it was sent to Winchester, where it remained in barracks till, 
in June 1760, it was sent into camp in the neighbourhood. In the following 
October it was marched to Hungerford, Ilsley, Newbury and Speen, half 
being at the two first and half at the two latter. 

In November 1760 it had five companies at Reading and two each at 
Wallingford and Wokingham. It had thus, at this time, nine companies. 

In March 176rx two companies from Reading were sent to Witney in 
Oxfordshire to assist the civil authorities in suppressing riots there. In 
April these two companies and the other three at Reading were sent to such 
places in Berkshire as the officer commanding should select, other than 
Reading, Newbury and Speen. Then the whole Regiment was sent back to 
Reading, and on to Winchester again. In October 1761 it returned to 
Reading, Wallingford and Wokingham,* and in November to Newbury. 

In March 1762 the battalion was sent to Winchester to guard French 
prisoners-of-war. It seems to have gone back to Reading almost at once ; 
for, on the r2th June 1762, it was ordered from Reading.to the camp at 
Winchester. The men must have got to know the road between Reading 
and Winchester very well, since they were ordered back to Reading and 
Wokingham in October 1762. The time for disembodiment was now 
approaching, and it was carried out in the same month. 

After this the Militia had a rest, and apparently were not even called out 
for training in 1763. After that the annual training took place either at 
Reading or Newbury. There seems to have been little worthy of record 
till 1770, when Miss Thoyts gives a copy of correspondence regarding a 
proposed replacement of the Colours issued in 1758. Considering that the 
Colours of a Regular Regiment lasted generally for twenty years, replace- 
ment of Militia Colours after twelve was unnecessary, and the proposal seems 
to have dropped. 

In 1771 a Light Company was added, as was done with the Regular Regi- 
ments. The goth Company, which appears in 1760, was no doubt the 
Grenadier Company. 

We pass on to the next embodiment, on account of the war in America, 
which was ordered in March 1778. The Berkshire Militia were first ordered 
to Henley, Wokingham and Great Marlow in May, and in June were sent on 


* Generally written Oakingham in contemporary official documents. 
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to the Coxheath Camp in Kent, where they arrived on the 13th. They were 
sent back to Reading in November. The three field-officers of the Regiment 
in 1779 were Colonel Arthur Vansittart, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Saxton, 
and Major John Walter. It is noted that the uniform was “red, faced 
with blue.”” In February 1779 two companies were ordered to Banbury 
and Woodstock. Passing over some local movements, we find the Berkshire 
Militia detachment from Reading marching, on the 7th June 1779, for the 
Adarley Common Camp. The Woodstock detachment was employed, in 
March 1780, in furnishing escorts, as far as Chipping Norton, for ten hun- 
dred Spanish prisoners-of-war marching from Portsmouth to Shrewsbury. 

In May 1780 five companies proceeded from Reading to Winchester to 
take over the custody of prisoners-of-war, and four more marched from 
Reading to Hilsea. 

In October nine companies were sent from Hilsea to Banbury and Chip- 
ping Norton (two companies each) and one company each to Burford, Ded- 
dington, Witney, Bicester, and Islip and neighbouring places. There were 
some local moves till April 1781, when the whole Regiment went to Barnet, 
Hampstead and other places north of London. In May nine companies 
(apparently the whole Regiment at this time) moved to Maidstone, Seven- 
oaks, and other places in Kent, and in June to Lenhain Camp. They were 
moved about to various stations in Kent, including Rochester, Chatham’ 
Gillingham, and Dartford, till, at the end of November 1782, they returned 
to the home county at Newbury and Speen. 

At Wantage in 1783 they appear to have come in contact with some of 
the 66th, two officers of which helped one of the Militia to capture two York- 
shire volunteers who had attempted to rob him. In March of that year the 
Berkshire Militia was disembodied, after five years of embodiment. 

Then followed a period of ease with only twenty-eight days’ training in 
each year. 

This was followed by the longest period of embodiment the Militia ever 
had. They were embodied in December 1792 for the war with the French 
Republic, and, with the exception of eleven months, from the 24th April 
1802 to the 30th March 1803, during the short-lived peace after the Treaty 
of Amiens, they remained embodied till the 14th March 1816, nine months 
after Napoleon’s final fall. In addition to its length, this was the most 
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trying embodiment in respect of the distances from their homes to which 
the men were sent at times. At this time the system of providing substitutes 
to serve in the place of those drawn in the ballot who wished to avoid service 
was highly developed. The prices charged were often very high. At the 
beginning, a Norwich firm offered to insure at {10 for a substitute in 1792, 
but there is a recorded case in 1809 where {60 was paid. In other cases a 
payment as high as 4s. a day was demanded, and in some the payment was 
according to the weight of the substitute. This shows how prices rose as 
the war dragged on. 

In February 1793 the Berkshire Militia, with other units, were ordered 
to the south-coast towns, Hastings, etc., where they remained till July, 
when they moved to camp near Tunbridge Wells, and a detachment was 
sent in charge of French prisoners-of-war to Rye. 

At first there had been no precedence list for Militia Battalions. Pre- 
cedence at each camp was to be determined by the order of arrival. In 
1793 the Lords-Lieutenant of Counties met at St. James’s Palace in the pres- 
ence of the King and proceeded to settle the precedence list by drawing lots, 
a method by which of course there was no recognition of the order in which 
counties had raised their battalions. In this drawing the Berkshire Militia 
received the number 30, though they were certainly early in the field in 
Taising. 

Desertions were common, and many regiments advertised offering 
rewards for the arrest of their deserters. The Berkshire Militia do not 
appear to have followed this practice, but of course, when taken, the 
offenders were duly dealt with by the magistrates. 

In August 1793 the Regiment was in camp in Ashdown Forest till 
October, when they went to Southampton and Romsey, on ascare of an 
impending French invasion from Cherbourg. They had an unpleasant 
time in camp on the Downs in very bad weather. At this time a band 
was raised and a march for the Berkshire Militia was composed and is 
printed in Miss Thoyts’s book. The band had twenty performers in 
1798. 

The French invasion scare was very rampant in the spring of 1794. A 
meeting was held at Reading to make plans for “‘ augmenting the Forces 
for Internal Defence,” and money was subscribed freely for Volunteer Associ- 
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ations, etc. It was about this time that the Supplementary Militia was 
first mooted. 

In May the Regiment was at Southampton and Wickham. In Novem- 
ber it went, under the command of Lord Radnor, for the winter to Sandwich 
and Deal. In May it went to camp at Shorncliffe, where it, with other units, 
was reviewed in October by the Duke of York. In January 1796 it was at 
Ramsgate and the Isle of Thanet, and for the summer at Totnes. In 1797 
the Supplementary Militia was in full swing, and was called out and drilled 
by officers of the original Berkshire Militia which, in February, was quar- 
tered at Dartmouth and other Devonshire stations. In this neighbourhood 
the battalion remained till it went into winter quarters at Bristol. In 1798 
the Government made strenuous endeavours to get recruits for the Regular 
Army from the Supplementary Militia, which was embodied in February 
and joined the Regular Militia. One-third of them were allowed to join the 
Regular Army on considerable bounties. 

In June 1798 the Berkshire Militia went from Bristol to Poole, and then 
to Weymouth. It was in this year that an Act was passed allowing the 
Militia to volunteer for service in Ireland. Miss Thoyts states that the 
Berkshire Militia had a mounted troop which went to Ireland. We cannot 
help thinking, notwithstanding Miss Thoyts’s argument, that the Berkshire 
Light Dragoons, to which reference is made, were really the Berks Cavalry, 
who were Volunteers and not Militia. The Berkshire Militia do not appear 
to have volunteered for Ireland till 1813. 

In September the Militia were at Weymouth when the King and Queen 
arrived there, and were received by, amongst others, a party of the Berk- 
shire Militia. They were reviewed by the King on the 24th September, 
when he expressed high approval of their appearance and bearing. 

In October four companies went from Weymouth to Portsmouth. 

In June 1799 the whole Regiment was at Portsmouth and offered more 
volunteers than were allowed by law for the Regular Army. At that time 
two hundred and sixty-three privates and four officers were accepted, and 
later, in October, one hundred and fifty men under Captain Holdsworth 
enlisted to serve in any part of the world and went, with the 15th Foot, to 
Holland. The Supplementary Militia were then disembodied. This and 
the volunteering reduced the strength of the Regiment by five hundred men. 

R.B.—VOL. I. x 
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During 1800 the Regiment was in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth and 
Winchester. In June 180r it had a very satisfactory inspection report 
before moving to Weymouth, where it was again reviewed by King George 
III, who, with the Queen, was entertained at luncheon by the Colonel, Lord 
Radnor. December saw the battalion back at Reading. 

On the 24th April r802 the Berkshire Militia, who had been again at Wey- 
mouth in the interval, were disembodied, along with the rest of the Militia 
of England, on the signing of the Treaty of Amiens. The peace did not last 
long and the Militia were again embodied on the 30th March 1803. They 
were sent off to Ashford, their place in Berkshire being taken by the Supple- 
mentary Militia. Another one hundred and eighty volunteered for the 
Regular Army. 

They were now off on their travels in earnest. At this time (23rd April 
1804) they were included in the list of twelve Militia Regiments which were 
granted the title of ‘‘ Royal.’’ They were then at Ipswich, whence, in 
October 1805, they marched, via Reading, to Taunton, and in December 
were in places about Torbay ; 1806 was spent at Portsmouth. The Regi- 
ment remained in south-coast quarters till 1809, when they are recorded at 
Yarmouth in July. In r8ro they were at Norman Cross, in r81r at Weeley 
Barracks and Nottingham, where they replaced the Sherwood Foresters 
then in Ireland. 

In 1809 three regiments of Local Militia had been raised in Berkshire 
and continued to the end of the war. They were only called out annually, 
in the spring, for training in place of the Regular Militia when absent from 
the county. 

Nottingham and Derby were much disturbed in 18rr and 1812 by the 
Luddites who were busy breaking up the newly started knitting frames, 
which they resented as a cause of unemployment. In the suppression of 
these disorders the Berkshire Militia were constantly employed. Into 
details it is unnecessary for us toenter. They will be found in Miss Thoyts’s 
volume. In 1812 three hundred of the Regiment were employed in sup- 
pressing riots in Lancashire, and then the Regiment was sent off to Bide- 
ford and on to Plymouth for the winter of 1812-13. 

They now volunteered for service in Ireland, and landed at Cork on the 
12th May 1813. Thence they marched to Athlone, and in August to Gal- 
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way. There they are lost sight of till September 1814, when they were at 
Tuam, marching for Newry and the north of Ireland, whence they were sent 
home for disembodiment. That, however, was not to be yet. Landing at 
Liverpool, they were kept there for some time, and only reached Reading in 
September 1815. They were at last finally disembodied on the 14th March 
1816. 

From 1816 onwards till 1852 very little attention was paid to the Militia, 
who were often not even called up for their annual training. 

Lists of Militia officers appear in the Army Lists, but otherwise the 
force was practically in abeyance. There was a talk of embodiment in 
1830 on account of riots, but the danger passed and the Militia were not 
called up. 

In 1852, when the Militia of England was again reorganized, two-thirds 
of the Berkshire were called out for training. Various improvements were 
made in the Regiment, and by 1855 it was fully officered and into order for 
embodiment on account of the Crimean War. The order for this was dated 
the 27th November 1854, and the embodied Regiment assembled at Reading 
on the rst January 1855. 

By an Act of 1855 it was made lawful to accept the services of a pro- 
portion of the Militia who might volunteer for service in Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the [Ionian Islands, thus setting free for employment in the Crimea 
parts of the garrisons of those stations. Though many volunteers had 
already gone to the Regular Army, the Berkshire Militia had kept up its 
strength when it volunteered for service in the Mediterranean under the 
new Act. 

The Regiment embarked at Portsmouth on the 22nd September 1855, 
and arrived at Corfu on the 17th October. There seems to be nothing 
important to record during its stay there. With plenty of shooting in 
Albania, balls, visits of the fleet, etc., to enliven the monotony of garrison 
duty, the time seems to have passed pleasantly enough till the 26th May 1856, 
when the Crimean War was over and the Berkshire Militia sailed for home, 
having gained the right to inscribe on their Colours the word “ Mediter- 
ranean ”’ in commemoration of their voluntary service. On the 4th July 
1856 the Regiment was disembodied. 

There had been one cloud over the pleasant time in Corfu, in the shape 
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of an outbreak of cholera which carried off about fifty men, and as many 
women and children. 

The Berkshire Militia were again embodied for the Indian Mutiny on the 
30th September 1857. On this occasion their service only consisted in 
being quartered at North Camp, Aldershot, till the 7th May 1858, when they 
were disembodied. After this there were the usual annual trainings till 
188r when, under the reorganization of the army in July, the Royal Berk- 
shire Militia became the 3rd Battalion of the Berkshire (Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) Regiment. 

Obviously it would not have done to have a “‘ Royal ’”’ Militia Battalion 
as part of a Regiment which had not then the title of ‘‘ Royal.’’ Therefore, 
the Militia Battalion, to their regret, had to submit to the temporary loss of 
the title which it had enjoyed since 1804. The title was gained for the rest 
of the Regiment, and regained for the Militia Battalion, by the rst Battalion 
at Tofrek in 1885. 

We have given but a brief outline of the history of the Militia Battalion 
previous to its incorporation as the 3rd Battalion of the Berkshire Regi- 
ment, but this seems all that is necessary, or possible, within our limits of 
space, and in any case we should be loth to trespass farther on the history 
compiled with such trouble and care by Miss Thoyts. 

It will perhaps be as well here to anticipate by dealing with the 
history of the Militia Battalion, after the period at which Miss Thoyts’s 
History ends, down to the reforms of 1908 when it ceased to exist as 
Militia and became the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion of the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment, and on till the outbreak of the Great War in 
IQT4. 

The following notes are taken almost verbatim from those kindly fur- 
nished by Lieut.-Colonel F. G. Barker, C.B.E., who was with the Militia, and 
subsequently with the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion, down to 1914 and 
later, and commanded it during much of the time. 

The 1898 training took place at Reading Barracks, where the battalion 
assembled on the gth May. On the 18th May the Battalion proceeded to 
Windsor by train to receive new Colours from Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
A good deal of time was taken up in training the battalion and escort for this 
parade. Captain Barker was placed in command of the escort of forty men 
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and had the training of them, all of them being struck off duty for the 
purpose. 

It was a fine day and everything went off very well. The ground was 
kept by the Grenadier Guards, and all arrangements had been very carefully 
made by the Commanding Officer. Colonel T. J. Bowles was in command 
of the Militia Battalion and had the honour of dining with Her Majesty that 
night, Major Hay bringing the battalion back. The officers were enter- 
tained afterwards in the Castle, and the N.C.O.s and men were entertained 
in the Riding School. The musketry course was performed at Churn, the 
companies being taken backwards and forwards by train for the first time. 
It had previously been the practice to march the fourteen miles, there being 
great competition between the companies as to which could do it in the 
shortest time. 

The annual training in 1899 took place at Abingdon, the battalion being 
encamped on the old race-course. Towards the end of the training, three 
days were taken up by a recruiting march, camping one day at Faringdon 
and the next at Wantage. The result was not very successful. 

Before the next training the South African War broke out and the bat- 
talion was embodied on the roth February rgoo, under the command of 
Colonel T. J. Bowles. It proceeded the same day to Kilkenny via Milford 
Havenand Waterford. It was a very wet, stormy day and the passage across 
in the old paddle-boat Milford was very rough. The battalion arrived at 
Waterford some four hours behind time, marched across to the Central 
Ireland Railway Station, and entrained. 

On arrival at Kilkenny, very little had been prepared, though an officer 
with an advance party had proceeded two days before, and the absence of 
the Quartermaster, who had been left in Waterford with the horses and 
some of the baggage, did not help matters. However, the men had some- 
thing to eat, and the officers went in relays to the Club House. The next 
day was fine and the battalion gradually shook down. Three days after- 
wards it was paraded and asked to volunteer for foreign service, if required. 
This it did, practically unanimously. On the whole, a happy time was 
spent in Kilkenny, especially by those who hunted. Soon after the bat- 
talion arrived there were rumours that it was to be moved to Dublin, but 
nothing came of this and it remained the whole time in Kilkenny. During 
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the summer there was a good deal of cricket. In June the battalion gave 
a garden party and trooped the Colours. In September a draft of one 
hundred Militia Reserve men went to Reading to join a draft for the 2nd 
Battalion which was taken out by Captain J. H. W. Southey. They were a 
fine body of men and the draft was taken over to Reading by Major Barker. 
There was a lot of steady work done in Ireland and a good number of 
Tecruits were received. 

On the 14th July 1900 the battalion proceeded to Kilworth Camp, Co. 
Cork, for field training and musketry. Then followed six weeks of bad 
weather, very wet even for Ireland. The tents were continuously flooded, 
and all the doorways and paths had to be covered with cut gorse. Except 
for the weather, a useful and, on the whole, a pleasant time was experi- 
enced. There was a Brigade of five Regiments, and two field days in Moor 
Park were held. The battalion returned to Kilkenny early in September. 
During the following winter leave was granted to officers and men. Early 
in rgoI occurred the death of Queen Victoria. The battalion formed the 
guard-of-honour at the Proclamation of King Edward. 

On the 15th May 1901 the battalion again went to Kilworth for six weeks, 
and had a very fine time of it. The field training and musketry were carried 
out very successfully—a great improvement on the previous year, especially 
the field firing. A musketry meeting was held and a high standard of marks- 
manship was reached. A draft of fifty men was sent out to South Africa 
to form a portion of a Mounted Infantry Company. The two subalterns 
were Lieutenants Scott and Nicholson ; the former was killed two or three 
days after his arrival at the front, the latter returned home and went into 
a cavalry regiment. On the outbreak of war in 1914, he rejoined the 3rd 
Battalion and was killed in France early in 1914. 

During the time spent in Kilkenny the behaviour of the men was very 
good, the local authorities bearing witness to this on their departure on the 
13th July 1901. The battalion embarked at Waterford, and, after a very 
good crossing, arrived at Reading at midday on the 14th. It was dis- 
banded quickly. Each man was clothed and received ros. in money. It 
is interesting to note that the price of a suit of clothes, cap, and muffler was 
at that time taken at 13s. 6d. Three days afterwards each man was sent 
£3, and a settlement of his account was made at the end of the month. The 
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rank and file drew from {15 to £18. All the men were out of barracks in 
under the hour. On the whole a very happy time was spent during this 
embodiment and the battalion received high commendation at each of its 
annual inspections. The amount of crime, especially drunkenness, was 
very small. The experience then gained by some of the officers was to stand 
them in very good stead at the outbreak of the Warin1914. The battalion 
did not train, as a whole, in rgo2, but the recruits went out on the gth June 
and were attached to the 4th Battalion Shropshire Light Infantry on 
Farnborough Common. Major Barker was in command of the party. 

The battalion went out on the 8th June 1903 to Cowshott and did the 
musketry course at the Century Butts. There were a good many absentees 
this year, as the battalion had not trained the year before. This was the 
last of the ten years during which Colonel Bowles commanded the battalion. 

In 1904 the battalion trained at Churn Camp under Colonel Walter 
Thornton, and on the 26th May it went to Abingdon for the day to line the 
streets and furnish a guard-of-honour on the occasion of H.R.H. Princess 
Christian visiting the town. It was a wet day and the troops were soaked 
to the skin, and to make matters worse, it rained for the next three days. 
This was a very pleasant but uneventful training. The battalion was rather 
low in numbers at this time. The annual training in 1905 took place at 
Churn. The battalion assembled on the r5th May. There was a Brigade of 
Yeomanry training there at the same time, and on one day a combined field 
day was carried out. Colonel W. A. Collings, Commanding the No. 7 Dis- 
trict, inspected the battalion. 

On the r4th May 1906 the battalion proceeded to Bulford Camp. This 
was the first time it had trained on Salisbury Plain. There was a Militia 
Division there, the other Brigade being at Park House. There were several 
brigade days, and a divisional one to finish up with. In 1907 the battalion 
assembled on the 13th May and proceeded to No. 13 Camp, Perham Down, 
Salisbury Plain. It was again in brigade under the command of Colonel Lord 
Bathurst. 

On the 11th May 1908 the battalion proceededtoChurn. This was Colonel 
Thornton’s last year of command. The training was favoured by fine 
weather, and several cricket matches were played. Colonel Collings again 
inspected the battalion. This year the old Militia had ceased to exist under 
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Lord Haldane’s scheme, and was styled the Special Reserve. The recruits 
now carried out six months’ training. Under the new regulations, the 
Regular Officers serving at the Depot came out for the annual training, also 
in some cases, the O.C. Depot. The period of training had been cut down 
from twenty-eight to twenty-one days. As the men had to shoot for pro- 
ficiency pay, officers from other corps were sent to take charge of the butts 
and firing-points. This proved a very costly, and sometimes inconvenient 
process, and was dropped soon after: officers of companies other than that 
firing being detailed for such duties. 

In 1909 the numbers of the battalion had increased by some two hundred 
and the six months’ training told its tale. This was the first year in which 
Lieut.-Colonel Barker commanded the battalion. Colonel Hackett Pain 
inspected it. 

On the 24th May rorxo the battalion assembled at Reading and proceeded 
to Park House, Salisbury Plain, where it formed part of a Special Reserve 
Brigade. This was an uneventful training. The battalion was well reported 
upon for its interior economy, and received a special mention for the very 
clean way in which the camp was handed over at the end of the training. 

On the 8th May rorz the battalion proceeded to Landguard Fort, Felix- 
stowe, for annual training. This was the first time it had camped on the 
seashore. Great difficulty was experienced in keeping the tent pegs firm 
in the shingle and long posts had to be procured. This training was very 
successful, the ranges being quite close to the camp. The only drawback 
was that there was very little room for maneeuvres. The battalion had in 
that year a first-rate cricket team and defeated the other regiments in camp. 
The men bathed and did a certam amount of fishing and liked the place very 
well. The period of training this year was extended to twenty-eight days. 

The battalion assembled for annual training on the 2oth May 1912 and 
proceeded to Churn Camp. The weather being fine, training and musketry 
proceeded with little interruption. Captain A. M. Holdsworth succeeded 
Captain Hill as Adjutant, the latter becoming Staff Captain of No. 7 District. 
Colonel Barker, whose period of four years in command had expired, was 
granted an extension of one year. 

On the r9th May 1913 the battalion proceeded to Perham Down for annual 
training, forming part of a Special Reserve Brigade under Colonel Hacket- 
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Thompson. Night operations were a feature of the training, terminating 
in a long night march directed by compass bearings. It was a pitch-dark 
night and a good deal of confusion resulted ; but it taught the staff a good 
deal. Colonel Barker expected this to be his last training and said good-bye 
to the battalion, but was sent for by the Brigadier and asked to continue in 
command for another year. 

On the 18th May 1914 the battalion left Reading for Landguard Fort, Felix- 
stowe, for annual training. This was the last annual training that a Special 
Reserve Battalion ever carried out. The weather was delightful and the 
battalion had a very good set of officers. Instructive lectures were delivered 
by Major F. W. Foley, D.S.O., who, at a lecture on the German-French 
frontier, expressed the opinion that in the event of war between France and 
Germany, the latter would violate the neutrality of Luxembourg. Another 
interesting lecture was given by a French officer who was staying in Felix- 
stowe. There were some night operations, finishing up by an attack at dawn 
on the Banks of the Bebber, a place afterwards held very strongly during 
the War by British troops quartered there. 

Colonel Hacket-Thompson inspected and gave the battalion a very good 
report, especially with regard to messing and interior economy. The 
conduct of the men was very good, not a single complaint from the local 
authorities. 

This was in any case to be Colonel Barker’s last year of command at 
training, and he says he was very much surprised to find himself, a few 
months later, on the outbreak of the Great War, again in command of his 
old battalion, now reinforced by some six hundred reservists. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE VOLUNTEER BATTALION. 


HE reorganization of the Army in 1908 provided for the disappear- 

ance of the 3rd Militia Battalion which then became the 3rd 

(Special Reserve) Battalion of the Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

At the same time it furnished the Regiment with a new 4th (Territorial) 

Battalion in the shape of the Berkshire Volunteers who now at last were 

recognized, after many years of unmerited disregard by the Regular Army 

and by a large part of the public. That they lived through this period to 

come at last into their own during the South African War of 1899-1902 will 

always be to their credit alone, and to the devotion to their duty and their 

country which enabled them to live down the indifference, almost contempt, 
with which they had so often met. 

In speaking of the Volunteers it must be understood that we are referring 
to the force which came into being after the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. There is no real connexion between the Volunteers whom we 
knew and the numerous volunteer forces which came into existence during 
the French Republican and Napoleonic wars. Indeed, the latter were far 
less voluntary than those of our own time; for in the Napoleonic era the 
Militia was very much to the fore, and every man had the possibility of being 
compelled to serve in it if he did not join a volunteer force, whereas in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century the pressure for the Militia was far less, 
and often did not exist at all, so that the average man had no inducement, 
except patriotism, to join the volunteers. 

Napoleon III may be said to have been as much the cause of the Volun- 
teer movement of the later nineteenth century as his uncle was of the rise 
of the volunteers of the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 


teenth centuries. 
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With Napoleon III came the revival of the Napoleonic legend, with its 
memories of the victories of the great Emperor, and of his final defeat and 
downfall. 

There was a long score to be settled between Napoleon III, as the feeble 
successor of Napoleon I, and the allies who had overthrown and banished 
his uncle. It would seem as if the nephew were bent on wiping off these 
scores successively as opportunity offered. 

After Waterloo the British Government had, as usual, gone to sleep, and 
military matters reached their lowest ebb between 1840 and 1850. The 
warnings of the great Duke of Wellington fell unheeded on the ears of 
Governments which seemed to regard the Napoleonic wars as the end of 
European military strife. Then they were suddenly awakened by the 
Crimean War, which found them in the last stage of unpreparedness. In 
that war, it is true, France was our ally, and the result was a serious blow 
to Russia, the first actor in the final downfall of Napoleon I. That score 
was more or less wiped off. Whose turn was to come next? In 1859 
another score was settled by the defeat of Austria and the commencement 
of her ejectment from Northern Italy. There remained Prussia and England 
—the latter the enemy who had done more than any to bring down the 
great Corsican, and to stand in the way of his ambitious designs of becoming 
the supreme arbitrator in all European affairs, an ambition equally cherished 
by his nephew until his downfall, again at the hands of Prussia, in 1870. 

There had already, before 1859, been “‘ misunderstandings ’’ pointing 
to a possible rupture with France, but the nation, if not the Government, 
had begun to wake up to the necessity for an efficient national defence 
force. The Indian Mutiny, and the consequent drafts on the Regular 
Army in England, further tended to show the necessity for more measures 
for the defence of the British Isles. 

In a circular of the 12th May 1859, the Government at last made up its 
mind to approve of the raising of volunteer corps under an old Act of 1804. 
Little help was given beyond this formal approval; for it was laid down 
that volunteer corps must pay their own expenses until they should be 
called out for real service. The Prince Consort felt strongly on the subject 
of Volunteers ; and it is believed that the great influence he then enjoyed 
was exerted in favour of the issue of a second circular which favoured a 
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system of drill and instruction to interfere as little as possible with the 
ordinary business of the citizen-soldier, and aiming at creating a force quali- 
fied “‘ to act efficiently as an auxiliary to the regular army and militia, the 
only character to which it should aspire.”’ 

Still, as we have said, there was for many years after 1859 but little 
encouragement from outside their own ranks for those patriotic men who 
threw themselves heart and soul into the Volunteer movement. The Regu- 
lar Army affected to look down upon the Volunteers as amateur soldiers of 
whom little could be expected, whilst the general public, perhaps with a 
secret uneasy sense that they were neglecting their duty to their country, 
also made light of the movement. 

Perhaps few counties set about raising their Volunteer Corps with better 
hopes of success than Berkshire ; for that county was the home of Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay, who had gained his V.C. in the Crimean War as a regular 
officer, but was free from the anti-Volunteer prejudices of so many of his 
brother officers. He took up the cause with the utmost enthusiasm ; no 
one more than he deserves to be recognized as the leading spirit of the move- 
ment throughout the country. In his own county he of course was parti- 
cularly active, and by 1860 rules had been laid down for the Volunteer 
Association on which the Lord-Lieutenant of the County was to be President 
of a Council of fifteen, and preparations were being made for rifle meetings. 
On the 23rd June 1860 there took place the first review of the Volunteers 
in Hyde Park before H.M. Queen Victoria. On that occasion Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay was in command of the rst Infantry Brigade. The Berkshire 
Volunteers were represented by six companies which, with one company 
of Oxfordshire and one of Dorsetshire Volunteers, made up the 3rd Battalion 
of the rst Infantry Brigade of the rst Division. There were two divisions, 
each consisting of four brigades of four battalions each. The field state of 
the six companies at the Hyde Park Review in June 1860 showed 8 Officers, 
10 N.C.O.s and 142 Rank and File. At the review in May 1864 there were 
30 Officers, 85 N.C.O.s and 410 men of the Administrative Battalion, 525 
in all. The first County Rifle Prize meeting was held on the 15th September 
1860, when various prizes were shot for, including the County Challenge 
Cup and the bronze medal presented by the National Rifle Association. 
These meetings were held yearly at different places in the county. 


COLONEL SIR ROBERT LLOYD LINDSAY, V.C. 


Afterwards Lord Wantage. 
Commanded Berkshire Volunteers, 
1860-1889. 
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In 186 the Berkshire Volunteer Administrative Battalion was consti- 
tuted, with Colonel Lloyd Lindsay as Lieut.-Colonel and Sir Paul Hunter 
as Major. There were companies at Reading, Windsor (2), Newbury, 
Abingdon, Maidenhead, Faringdon, Wantage, Wallingford, Windsor Great 
Park, Winkfield, Sandhurst, and Woodside. 

In the Uffington Camp in September 1861 the Berkshire were the first 
Volunteer Corps to act with Regular troops. In July 1863 a prize was 
contended for consisting of a commissariat cart and entrenching tools for 
the best-drilled company in the corps. In May 1863 the uniform was 
definitely laid down to consist of a dark grey tunic and cap, trimmed with 
cord of the regimental colour. An Inverness-pattern cloak, black gaiters 
and black haversack completed the simple outfit which was all that could 
be afforded when the uniform had to be paid for by the corps itself, without 
Government financial aid. 

In 1866 there was some falling off in numbers, and at the Hyde Park 
Review in June of that year there were present only 23 Officers, 65 N.C.O.s 
and 297 Men. Total, 385. 

In 1873, under War Office orders, the Administrative Battalion became 
the 1st Berkshire Volunteer Corps, consisting of 13 companies, viz. ‘‘ A,”’ 
“B,’ “C,” Reading ; ‘‘ D,” Windsor; “ E,’’ Newbury; “ F,’’ Abingdon ; 
“G,’’ Maidenhead ; “‘ H,’’ Sandhurst; “I,’’ Faringdon; “ K,’’ Wantage; 
“'L,” Winkfield ; ‘ M,” Wallingford ; ‘‘ N,’’ Windsor Great Park. Officers 
lately commanding corps were to be considered as commanding detach- 
ments of the new Corps. 

Annual camps and rifle meetings continued to be held regularly. After 
the reforms of 1881 the Corps became the “‘ 1st Volunteer Battalion of Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales’s (Berkshire) Regiment.” 

In 1883 there was a Volunteer camp at Porchester, near Portsmouth, 
and in 1885 another at Brighton, at both of which the Berkshire Battalion 
was represented. 

Considerations of space prohibit our giving anything like a complete 
history of the peace service of the Volunteer Corps during the forty years 
after its first starting. It continued its annual camps and other activities 
during that period, in which the British Army was never engaged in war in 
Europe, or on any expedition for which there could be a reasonable excuse 
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for the offer or acceptance of assistance from the Volunteer Corps of the 
country. Their first chance came with the South African War and its 
early failures. Offers of service had already been made at the beginning 
of the war but had been declined, since it was then thought it was to be a 
“‘ walk over.” 

After the first failures and defeats in Natal, and at Magersfontein and 
elsewhere, the views of the Government changed, and by the second week 
in January 1900 the Secretary of State for War was telegraphing to Lord 
Roberts that he was ready to accept offers of service with their County 
Regular Battalion by Volunteer Corps, at the rate of one company for each 
battalion at the front. It was therefore open to the Berkshire Corps to 
offer one company to serve with the 2nd Battalion Royal Berkshire Regi- 
ment, which was on active service in South Africa. 

The company which went out in consequence duly joined the 2nd 

Battalion. It is not generally possible to differentiate between the 
services of a particular company and those of the whole battalion to which 
it is attached. The Volunteer Company in the South African War is 
entitled to its full share in the exploits of, and in the credit gained by the 
znd Battalion Royal Berkshire Regiment, which will be recounted later. 
Where the deeds of this company are specially mentioned in the battalion 
record they will also be recorded in this history when it reaches that 
period. 
As in the case of the Militia Battalion, we will here anticipate by stating 
briefly the later history of the Berkshire Volunteers down to 1914. Under 
the reorganization of the Army by Mr. Haldane in 1908 the Volunteers dis- 
appeared under that title, but became the Territorial Battalions of the 
Regiments to which they were attached. They became the second-line of 
the Army, with duties in war which involved the supply of garrisons in 
England, action as a defensive force against invasion, and, but only with 
their own consent, the supply of units for the expansion of any expeditionary 
force. 

How nobly the Territorial Battalion of the Royal Berkshire Regiment 
responded in the matter of serving abroad will appear when we come to the 
doings of the rst/4th and 2nd/4th Battalions in the Great War of I914- 
1918. 
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When that war commenced the Regiment was constituted as follows: 


Ist and 2nd Regular Battalions. 
3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion. 
4th (Territorial) Battalion. 


The ‘‘ Service’ Battalions appeared on the scene at a later date. 


THE BERKSHIRE REGIMENT 
1881-1885 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE 1st BATTALION. GIBRALTAR. EGYPT, 1882. SUAKIN, 1885. 
BATTLE OF TOFREK. THE “ROYAL ’’ TITLE. 


1881-1885 


E now proceed with the history of the former 49th Foot, now the 
Ist Battalion of the Berkshire Regiment. 


We left them at Gibraltar, in July 1881, after a long period: 
since the Crimean War, of quite uninteresting service at home, in India, 
and the West Indies. At Gibraltar they had, as usual with every General 
under whom they served, merited the approval at inspections of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, then Governor of Gibraltar. They remained there till 
the 8th July 1882, when they embarked on H.M.S. Orontes for Malta, where 
they landed on the 12th, and were quartered in the Lower St. Elmo Bar- 
racks. They were about to proceed on active service in Egypt. Formerly 
the Colours were taken, not only on foreign service, but also into action. 
This practice was discontinued for all regiments after the losses of Colours 
at Isandhlwana and Maiwand. 

On the 22nd July 1882 the Regimental Colour of the 1st Berkshire 
Regiment was handed over, by a guard-of-honour of three officers and one 
hundred other ranks, to Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Borton, Governor of 
Malta, for safe custody. The Queen’s Colour was taken as far as Egypt. 
Next day the battalion embarked on the Ovontes for Alexandria, where it 
landed on the 27th July. That city had been bombarded on the 11th July 
and occupied by British troops, not so much for strategical reasons in con- 
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nexion with the coming campaign against Arabi Pasha, as in order to restore 
order, and police the city. 

It had always been intended to operate against Arabi from the Suez 
Canal, and not from Alexandria, but, as a matter of fact, the occupation of 
that city served an excellent purpose in drawing Arabi’s attention in that 
direction, and away from the real base of operations at Ismailia. For the 
1st Berkshire it was not so fortunate, as their detention in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria prevented their taking a hand in the decisive operations ending 
at Tel-el-Kebir. 

On the 29th July “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” and “ H”’ Companies were 
employed on Police duties in Alexandria, and next day “E,” “F,” and 
““G’’ were sent to the Ras-el-tin Palace as a guard for the Khedive. 

On the 19th August the whole battalion marched to Ramleh Barracks, 
north of Alexandria and near the angle of the Mahsudiyeh Canal, where it 
turns from a westerly to a southerly course. Three companies were employed 
here on outposts. Four more paraded at 2 p.m. on the 19th, and one of 
these, ‘‘ E,’’ extended under command of Lieutenant McCracken on the 
right (west) bank of the canal, whilst ‘“‘D” was on the left. 

These companies opened fire on Arabi’s position higher up the canal 
in the direction of Kafr-ed-Daur, where his army was at this time, only 
fourteen miles from Alexandria. The enemy replied with volleys, rockets, 
and shells. This was a mere reconnaissance, and the only casualty was 
Lance-Corporal Townsend of ‘‘D’” Company severely wounded by a 
shell. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had left Alexandria for Port Said and Ismailia, 
leaving behind, with Sir E. Hamley, sealed orders to be opened on the 2oth, 
directing him to demonstrate again and keep Arabi occupied. 

At 4 p.m. Sir Evelyn Wood advanced with the 4th Brigade, in which was 
the 1st Berkshire, and Sir A. Alison with the 3rd Brigade. The 4th Brigade 
advanced along the canal towards the enemy’s position at Kafr-ed-Daur, 
whilst the 3rd moved in the same direction by the dry bed of Lake Mariut 
on the right. Having drawn the enemy’s fire from his works, the British 
troops retired without casualties. Arabi at this time had some fifteen 
thousand men at Kafr-ed-Daur, and, in order to be able to reduce the Alex- 
andria garrison as far as possible and send as many as possible to the main 
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force at Ismailia, the positions at Ramleh and Alexandria itself were strongly 
fortified. 

On the 21st August the battalion was again under shell fire towards Kafr- 
ed-Daur. On this day the Queen’s Colour was deposited at the Adjutant- 
General’s office in Alexandria.* 

On the 29th August the battalion moved to Bulkley Station (Ramleh), 
where it remained till after the decisive victory of Tel-el-Kebir on the r3th 
September. On the 16th of that month it advanced to Kafr-ed-Daur, and 
encamped on the bank of the canal. The next day the 2nd regular Egyptian 
cavalry, and a considerable force of artillery and infantry, were formed up 
in front of the battalion, and surrendered their arms. 

On the 2oth the rst Berkshire returned to Ramleh, and on the 25th lined 
the streets of Alexandria on the occasion of the Khedive’s departure for 
Cairo. 

On the 12th October it went by train to Cairo, and encamped at Ghezirah. 

At his inspection, on the 30th November, Sir A. Alison expressed his 
satisfaction at the clean and smart appearance of the men, and the steadiness 
of their movements. He was particularly pleased with the turn out and 
parade of the regimental transport, which he said reflected great credit on 
the officers employed with it. 

The honour ““ Egypt 1882 ’’ was sanctioned for the Regiment on the 16th 
February 1883. It had been easily gained, but that was the misfortune, 
not the fault, of the battalion, due to its employment at Alexandria. 

It remained at Cairo till the 12th May 1883, when it went by rail to 
Alexandria, embarked on H.M.S. Jumna, and reached Gibraltar on the 21st 
May. Two days later Sir John Adye, the Governor, presented on parade 
the Khedive’s Bronze Stars gained in the late campaign in Egypt. 

Nothing of note occurred till the 30th October 1883, when Lieut.-Colonel 
Corban, on completion of his term of command, handed over the battalion 
to Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Huyshe. 

The battalion continued to pass its inspections with its accustomed 
credit. In December 1883 the Euphrates transport ran aground in a fog on 


* It will be remembered that the Regimental Colour was left at Malta. It is not clear 
why the Colours were separated. The Regimental Colour appears to have been sent after the 
battalion to Cairo. 
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the only piece of soft sand in Tarifa Bay, and the 1st Berkshire were heartily 
thanked for their kindness to the soldiers’ wives who were landed till the 
ship was got off. 

In 1884, when Lieut.-General Adams left the Brigade, the following 
order was issued by Lieut.-General Sir J. Adye, Governor of Gibraltar: 


‘“‘ It so happens that the distinguished Regiment with which General 
Adams’ name has been so long associated (the Berkshire) is now serving 
at Gibraltar, and Sir John Adye is sure that he is expressing the feelings, 
not only of the officers and men of that battalion, but of the whole 
garrison, in regretting the departure of General Adams, and in wishing 
him health and prosperity in the future.” 


Sir John Adye himself left Gibraltar in August 1884, and on the roth of 
that month he addressed the 1st Berkshire on parade, saying that he had 
been with them in the last campaign in Egypt, and that they were now 
honoured by being again selected for service there. 

Two days later the battalion embarked on the Ovontes, landed at Alex- 
andria on the 29th, and reached Kasr-el-Nil, Cairo, by rail next day. 

After being inspected by Major-General Lennox, V.C., commanding 
the 2nd Infantry Brigade, on the 3rd October, and by Lieut.-General Sir F. 
Stephenson next day, they were finally inspected by Lord Wolseley on the 
19th. He expressed his satisfaction. 

The battalion remained at Cairo till the 23rd January 1885. During 
this period nothing remarkable happened. A guard-of-honour was supplied 
for the arrival of the High Commissioner, Lord Northbrook, on the 23rd 
October, and again for the arrival and departure of Lord Ripon on the 4th 
and roth January, on his way home from the Viceroyalty of India. 

On the 12th November 1884 a detachment of twenty-five men was sent 
to Assiut, and was relieved by one of double that strength on the 14th 
January 1885, which returned on the 24th. 

The battalion was now to be moved to the Eastern Soudan at Suakin, 
and its advanced party had gone, on the 23rd, by rail to Suez, where it 
embarked on H.M.S. Humber for Suakin. 

On the 24th both Colours were deposited with Lieut.-General Stephenson, 
at Cairo, and on the 26th the rest of the battalion proceeded by rail to Suez, 
embarked on the Geelong, and landed, on the 27th and 30th, at Suakin, 
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where it was sent to Sandbag Camp in the N.W. part of the defences. The 
objective of the expedition now to be undertaken was the destruction of 
Osman Digna, the lieutenant of the Mahdi, and the construction of a railway 
connecting Suakin with Berber on the Nile. 

On the 1st February 1885 the battalion went out at 4 a.m., in square, on 
a reconnaissance towards the west under the command of Major-General 
Lyon-Fremantle. The enemy was seen in large numbers in a position at 
Hashin, about seven miles from Suakin. The position, surrounded by thick 
scrub, was too strong for attack, and when the cavalry and artillery had 
failed to lure the enemy out, the force returned to Suakin, where it arrived 
by 9 a.m. 

On the 5th February twenty-seven N.C.O.s and men, under Lieutenant 
Chase, were told off for duty with the Mounted Infantry. 

On the 8th the battalion was attached to the 2nd Brigade of the Suakin 
Field Force, under Major-General Sir John McNeill, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

The Suakin Field Force, the command of which was given to Sir Gerald 
Graham on the 2oth February, consisted of a cavalry Brigade with a bat- 
talion of four companies of Mounted Infantry. There was one battery, G/B 
R.H.A., and two batteries of Field Artillery. The Guards Infantry Brigade, 
of one battalion each of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards, was 
commanded by Major-General A. J. Lyon-Fremantle, and the 2nd Brigade, 
under Sir J. McNeill, comprised the 2nd Battalion East Surrey, 1st Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry, and 1st Berkshire, with a battalion of Royal Marines. 
A brigade of Native troops started from India between the 22nd February 
and the 2nd March. A force of one battalion and one battery was also on 
its way from Australia, but did not arrive till the end of March. When his 
force was complete, Sir G. Graham, who reached Suakin on the r2th March, 
would have some thirteen thousand men. 

On the 12th March, at 3.30 a.m., a party of the enemy broke into the 
camp and commenced attacking the ordnance stores, which were defended 
by one sergeant, two corporals, and twenty-four men of the Berkshire Bat- 
talion. The attackers were first seen by two of the guard outside the guard 
tent, who gave the alarm. The enemy party at once leaped to their feet 
and rushed at the double sentry post (Privates Rundall and Prior of ‘‘G”’ 
Company) near the railway. Both these men were killed, after putting up 
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a desperate hand-to-hand resistance. The rest of the guard fought equally 
hard, and five of them were severely, and two slightly wounded. The 
Arabs, beaten off by this guard, rushed through the camp, killing a native 
boatman who was asleep, and wounding three more sentries. 

After passing through the camp the assailants fled north-westwards 
towards Handub. Under the electric searchlight of H.M.S. Dolphin, they 
were seen to be carrying off dead and wounded. One body, found near the 
railway, was identified as that of Abdul Ahad, the standard bearer of Osman 
Digna. On the 16th March the battalion shifted its quarters to the Right 
Water Fort, in the outer defences south-west of Suakin. 

On the roth the battalion was inspected by Sir G. Graham. 

A reconnaissance on that day towards Hashin, which fell to the lot of 
the cavalry and the infantry of the Indian Contingent, formed the prelude 
to more serious operations next morning. 

At this time Osman Digna’s main force, estimated at about seven thou- 
sand men, was reported to be at Tamai, some twelve or thirteen miles south 
by west of Suakin, in the hills which rise from the gravelly plain of the coast 
and extend northwards with outlying hills, the nearest of which to Suakin is 
at Hashin, about seven or eight miles due west. He also had smaller forces 
at Hashin, and at Handub, five or six miles north of it. The line of the 
proposed Suakin-Berber Railway would pass by Handub, but, before it 
could be seriously proceeded with, it was absolutely necessary to break the 
hostile power of Osman Digna. 

The first objective was Hashin, for which there started, at 6.30 a.m. on 
the 20th March, a force of about eight thousand men under the personal 
command of SirG. Graham. Init was included the 1st Berkshire Regiment, 
and the rest of the znd Brigade, except the Shropshire Light Infantry. On 
reaching the group of outlying hills in front of Hashin, small parties of the 
enemy were seen falling back. There was no opposition to the occupation 
of this group of hills, on which the East Surrey Regiment, with sappers, was 
left to construct redoubts. 

The enemy was believed to be in force on a spur of the main hills to the 
south-west. For the attack on this position the Berkshire Regiment was on 
the left under Colonel Huyshe, accompanied by four companies of Marines ; 
two more companies of Marines linked it to the Indian infantry and the 
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Guards Brigade on its right. The flanks were covered by cavalry and 
mounted infantry. 

Of the Berkshire Regiment “ A’”’ and ‘‘ B”’ Companies, under Lieut.- 
Colonel W. J. Gillespie, formed the front line, with ‘‘ C ” and “ D ”’ in sup- 
port, and the rest in reserve under Major Bogue. In this formation it 
advanced rapidly, without firing, to the crest of the first hill, the ascent to 
which was very rough and steep. Here it was met by a heavy fire from the 
enemy concealed behind a second crest, but the steepness of the cliffs was a 
protection, and most of the bullets flew harmlessly over the heads of the 
assailants. The battalion, with which was Sir J. McNeill himself, advanced . 
and drove the enemy down on to the plain below. As he retreated he was 
followed by very effective volleys. The hill, including a spur to the left, 
was occupied. Progress had also been made on the right, but at 12.45 Sir 
G. Graham began his retirement to Suakin, which was covered by the 2nd 
Brigade. The whole force was back in Suakin by 5.30 p.m. The total 
casualties of the day were: 


Killed: One officer and eight men. 
Wounded: Three officers and thirty-six men. 


Of these the 1st Berkshire lost only two men severely wounded. The 
loss appears to have been largely in the withdrawal, from the fire of Arabs 
lurking in the bushes. The two Berkshire men were wounded in the attack 
on the hill. 

Sir G. Graham complimented the battalion on its coolness in action, and 
his telegram to Lord Wolseley said: 


‘““The Berkshire Regiment, supported by Marines, stormed a steep 
hill strongly held, whilst the Guards showed an unshaken front when 
attacked in the thickest scrub, and supported the cavalry by steady 
volleys.” 


The next move was to the south-west, towards Tamai and Osman Digna’s 
main force, on the 22nd March, with the object of forming an advanced depot 
about eight miles out. The principal constituents of the force, which was 
commanded by Sir John McNeill, were the 1st Berkshire, a Battalion of 
Royal Marines, and the Indian Contingent. There was no artillery, and 
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only four Gardner guns with a Naval detachment. There was one squadron 
of the 5th Lancers and some of the 2oth Hussars. 

The march started at 7 a.m. in two squares, the leading one (preceded by 
the cavalry) being formed of the Berkshire Regiment, the Marines, and the 
Gardner guns. The other, and much larger, square followed on the right 
rear of the first 
and was formed 
by the three 
Indian Regi- 
ments (15th 
Sikhs, 28th 
Bombay N.I. and 
17th Bengal 
N.I.). In the 
centre of it was 
a great mass of 
camels, mules, 
and carts carry- 
ing supplies and 
ammunition. 
The movement 
was soon found 
to be very diffi- 
cult through the 
scrub and water- 
courses between 
Suakin and the 
hills, and it be- 
came clear that there would not be time to cover the whole eight miles, 
construct a “ zariba,”” and send back the Indian Contingent to form an 
intermediate post. It was decided to form a “ zariba ’’ about six miles out 
at Tofrek, where there was a halting place in a horseshoe-shaped clearing 
open towards Suakin. 

Here the troops halted about 10.30 a.m. and were disposed to cover the 
construction of the “ zaribas,”’ the site of which was marked out. There 
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was to be a central one in which would be the transport, guarded by the 
three Indian Regiments; north-east of this a smaller “ zariba ”’ flanking it 
would be held by the Marines, whilst a similar flanking “ zariba’”’ to the 
south-west was assigned to the Berkshire Battalion. Working parties were 
told off and the covering troops were thus arranged. Facing north on the 
west of the Marines’ “‘ zariba ’’ two companies of the 17th Bengal N.I. with 
the 28th Bombay N.I. on their left. At right angles, on the left of the 28th, 
the 15th Sikhs faced west, whilst six companies of the 17th Bengal N.I. were 
in line facing south, with their right touching the Berkshire “ zariba ’’ and 
their left rather in the air. 

For protection towards the east, the Berkshire and Marines were posted 
in square. 

By 1.30 p.m. the north-east “ zariba ’”’ was nearly ready, as was that to 
the south-west. The central one was by no means ready, and there were 
gaps still open in the others. 

Towards 2 p.m., as the Berkshire men had been marching and working 
without food since 4 a.m., it was arranged to let them have their dinners by 
half-battalions. The right half, having received its rations, was marched 
(with two of the Gardner guns) to the south-west “ zariba,”’ after which it 
piled arms in the “ zariba ” and the four companies (“‘ A ’’—“‘ D ’’) went out 
in different directions. The left half-battalion remained in its old post on 
the east of the position. Lieut.-Colonel Huyshe was with this half-bat- 
talion. The Marines, with the other two Gardner guns, garrisoned their own 
“ zariba.”’ 

It will be necessary to follow the fortunes of the two separated half- 
battalions of the Berkshire independently for some time. 

The four companies of the right half had scarcely got out to work when 
a scout of the 5th Lancers galloped in saying the enemy was approaching in 
great force. Major (now Major-General) Dickson, who commanded “‘ B”’ 
Company, says, in his diary, that he was about two hundred and fifty yards 
to the north of the “ zariba ’’ when the alarm was given. Getting together 
as many men as he could, he started back, walking at first and then running, 
to the ‘‘ zariba ” to regain their rifles. Arabs were already in it and most of 
the piles of arms had been knocked over. He was unable to find his own 
sword or revolver, so remained unarmed. The rifles and ammunition had 
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only just been recovered when the 17th Bengal N.I., who had been partially 
disordered by the passage of some of the 5th Lancers through them, fired 
one wild volley and broke, pressing the Berkshire men back into the north- 
west corner of their “‘ zariba.”” Here they, with some of the N.I., formed a 
sort of rallying square. The other companies had apparently come in the 
same way as “B.”’ They were “ A,’’ commanded by Lieutenant McClin- 
tock, ‘‘C ”’ by Major Bogue and “ D”’ by Major King. The Naval detach- 
ment under Lieutenant Seymour, with the two Gardner guns, had been 
rushed and all killed. For some minutes (Major Dickson says fifteen) the 
four companies were hard at work shooting down Arabs in the “ zariba.”’ 
They killed one hundred and twelve of them in that short time. Then the 
front face (‘‘ B ’’), led by Major Dickson, and the left (“‘ C ’’) by Major Bogue, 
advanced and drove back all but a few Arabs who lurked among the bushes 
and were gradually hunted out and killed. By one of these Lieutenant 
G. S. Swinton of the 1st Berkshire was killed after the action was over. The 
Arab, shamming dead, suddenly rose and stabbed him in the back.* 

The diary kept by Lieutenant Southey of “‘ A ’’ Company throws some 
further light on the proceedings of the right half-battalion in a fight in which 
no single participant was able to note anything but what happened in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. He says that his men had been working 
till about r p.m. when they had dinner and the officers had luncheon. 

“‘ I went out with ‘A’ Company to continue cutting brushwood. This 
was about 2.30 p.m., I should say. I had not been out a quarter of an hour 
before in came the cavalry at a gallop saying the enemy were on us, and sure 
enough they were close on their heels rushing on to the ‘ zariba’ from all 
around. I rushed off to the ‘ zariba’ with the company, who were stripped 
and unarmed. We got in at the same moment the enemy began to pene- 
trate the left corner of our ‘ zariba.’ General Sir J. McNeill came up to me 
and said, ‘ Take your men across to the opposite side at once.’ We all 
went over at the double to the left face of the ‘ zariba,’ bayoneted and shot 
down men inside, who had already got over and hamstrung several mules 
and camels. Then we formed up along half the side and fired furiously at 
the enemy who were emerging from the brushwood in hundreds. They 
went down like ninepins, but bullets were flying about us and spears were 


* Galloway, The Batile of Tofrek, p. 70. 
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thrown at us by the enemy who got up near enough. After we once got to 
the side of the ‘ zariba’ no more managed to get inside again.”’ 

After describing the breaking of the r7th N.I. and the damage done in 
the company by their stray bullets and wild firing, the diary continues : 

““ My men, under self and McClintock, behaved splendidly and had to 
stand up against the hottest attack. The affair lasted, I think, about twenty 
minutes or half an hour, after which the enemy cleared off. The sight of 
our ‘ zariba ’ and the cleared ground immediately in front was most ghastly. 
Dead Arabs mutilated by our close fire, heads and brains blown out, and 
fearfully bayoneted. Camels dead and wounded, mules and horses in same 
state, great pools of blood, our own dead and wounded. Oh, a very 
awful sight and one which I shall never forget. The 15th Sikhs behaved 
splendidly, as they always do.... ‘A’ Company (mine) lost more 
killed and wounded than any other company, viz. six men killed and six 
wounded.” 

In the official account of Tofrek it is related that two men of the Berk- 
shire (unarmed apparently) were saved by the gallantry of Subadar Gurdit 
Sing of the 15th Sikhs, who, interposing between them and their pursuers, 
cut down in succession three of the Arabs. The 15th Sikhs, the 28th Bom- 
bay Infantry, and the two companies of the 17th N.I. on their right had 
maintained their line unbroken, the first-named regiment being specially 
heavily attacked, the others little if at all. 

We must now relate what happened to the left half-battalion of the rst 
Berkshire whom we left eating their dinner about two hundred and fifty 
yards east of the central ‘‘ zariba.’”” When the alarm was given they at once 
took their arms which were piled amongst them and formed a rallying 
square. 

For the left half of the battalion we have the advantage of two narratives 
by officers who were present with it in different companies—Major (then 
Captain) H. Lynch and Colonel (then Captain) C. Mackenzie Edwards. 
It must be remembered that, in the circumstances of the battle, it was 
impossible for either officer to see much of the action of other companies, 
or to speak with certainty of events other than those in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. 

We begin with Captain Edwards, who was in command of “‘ F ”’ Company. 
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He says, in letters of the 27th March and 16th April 1885, that when the 
“‘ zariba ’’ construction was first begun he was sent with his company, of 
about sixty files, to cover half a mile of country whilst the bush was being 
cut. In this position the company was so exposed and scattered that, had 
the enemy attacked them, Captain Edwards thinks it would have been 
impossible to get the men together and the whole company must have been 
destroyed. When they were withdrawn for water and dinner, Captain 
Edwards was in the act of serving out dinner, about one hundred and fifty 
yards from where the arms were piled in rear of the “ zariba,’”’ when he heard 
the yells of the enemy and shouts of ‘“‘ Stand to your arms.”’ He at once 
rushed to the piles of arms, followed by the men who formed a square, or 
rather an amorphous group which was joined by others. The enemy came 
on in hordes and were shot down like rabbits as the men steadied down after 
the first minute or two of confusion. Firearms seem to have been wanting, 
or at any rate were very few in number, with the enemy, who, says the writer, _ 
were mostly armed with spears or swords and camel sticks. They never 
could pass the steady fire they met, and never succeeded in closing with the 
company. The affair lasted about half an hour before the Arabs cleared off. 
“ The whole rush was so sudden and everything so quick,” writes Captain 
Edwards, “‘ that it was a miracle how any of us got together; the cavalry 
vedettes galloped through us with the enemy alongside.”” Captain Lynch 
commanded ‘‘G ’’ Company and was the only officer with it. He says he 
felt uneasy as he was sure the enemy were about, and there was no infantry 
covering party. He was assured that it was all right, and that the cavalry 
vedettes were sure to be able to give timely warning. Anyhow, the Gen- 
eral’s orders were to get on with the “ zariba”’ as fast as possible. The 
position of the company is fixed by his statement that the Marines in the 
north-eastern “ zariba ’”’ or redoubt were on his left rear. They appeared 
to have finished their task and were in their allotted position on the north 
and east faces of their ‘‘ zariba.” ‘‘G” Company, according to Captain 
Lynch, had had a very welcome water ration, but he makes no mention of 
dinner. The men were busy clearing the ground in front (east) of them 
and had already made a good open space when Captain Lynch saw some 
of the animals stampeding and great crowds of shouting Arabs making 
straight for his company. He and the men at once rushed for their arms, 
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unpiled them anyhow, formed line and opened fire. The company remained 
where it was, without attempting to get back to the “ zariba.”” The Marines, 
too, were firing very destructive volleys past the left flank of the company 
which was clearly visible to them. ‘‘G’”’ was now quite firmly posted, its 
spare ammunition boxes being forced open behind it, and its accoutrements 
lying on the ground. Presently a body of Arabs was seen trying to get 
between it and the south-west ‘‘ zariba.”” It appears to have been these 
men who were seen driving the baggage animals before them with a view to 
breaking the formation of the company. There was nothing for it but to 
shoot down the animals with volleys. The Arabs were partly driven back 
by the way they had come, partly forced on to the front of the Marines. 
“‘ Until the firing was over,”’ says Major Lynch, “I had no idea how things 
were going; it was a great relief when I was told that we had completely 
annihilated them.”’ 

After the firing was over accoutrements were put on and the company, 
with the rest of the half-battalion, fell back, with due precautions against a 
fresh rush, to the “‘ zariba.’”” There were, it appears, no casualties whatever 
in the left half-battalion. All occurred in the right half. 

Of the ensuing night Major Lynch, after describing how the dead Arabs 
were dragged from the “ zariba ’”’ in pairs attached by heel ropes to mules, 
writes: “‘ During the night a mule got loose and a driver ran after him. 
This caused a scare, and the troops opened fire over the ‘ zariba.’ It wasa 
weird sight seeing the bodies, lying in every imaginable position, by the light 
of the flashes from the rifles. The ‘ Cease fire’ was sounded several times, 
but some little time elapsed before the firing altogether ceased.”’ He relates, 
also, the narrow escape of the Quartermaster (Ford) who was chased by two 
of the enemy early in the fight. He made for the Marines who killed his 
pursuers just behind him and dragged him into their “ zariba,’’ where he fell 
and got considerably trampled on by the men, who were too busy firing to 
set him on his legs again. Major Lynch heard a curious story about Osman 
Digna, who was said to have gone to the mountains a few days before the 
attack and to have seen the Prophet who assured him of victory, and that 
the English bullets could not harm his men, provided they shaved their 
heads. Every Arab Major Lynch saw had his head clean shaven, and their 
fuzzy locks were afterwards found in bundles at Otao, south of Handub, 
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where they had been removed. On this occasion they did not answer to the 
description of “‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzies.” 
The casualties of the Regiment (all in the right half-battalion) were: 


Officer, Killed: Lieutenant Swinton. 
Other Ranks, Killed: 24. 
Other Ranks, Wounded: 26. 


The action was essentially a “‘ soldiers’ battle” in which there was little 
or no scope for command. It was to the splendid courage, discipline, and 
steadiness of the men themselves that what was within an ace of being a 
terrible disaster was turned into so complete a victory that, practically, 
Osman Digna never again put up a real fight in this campaign. 

The night of the 22nd-23rd March was one of anxiety and discomfort. 
There was the possibility of a night attack, and the whole place was littered 
with dead and wounded Arabs, the cries of the latter making night hideous. 
Some were still lurking in the bushes, trying to carry off dead friends, or 
hoping to get a chance of killing an enemy as Lieutenant Swinton had been 
killed. The transport animals had been killed in large numbers by the 
British troops to prevent their destruction of all order when they were driven 
by the enemy to cover his advance. On the 23rd the inside of the “* zariba ”’ 
was cleared of dead Arabs, but the British troops were still bivouacking 
among dead camels and mules. Outside the “ zariba’’ hundreds of the 
enemy dead and wounded still covered the ground. On this day two bat- 
talions of Guards replaced the Indian Brigade, sent back to Suakin. 

During the next few days there was a succession of convoys from Suakin 
bringing supplies of all sorts, and water to stock the ‘‘ zariba ”’ as an advanced 
base for the move on Tamai. The first convoy was heavily attacked and 
lost many camels, but the Berkshire Regiment was not with the troops who 
went out to meet this. There were reliefs of the Guards Battalions by 
others from Suakin, but, as the official account records, “ the Berkshire 
Regiment declined to be relieved.” 

The advance from Suakin on Tamai was ordered for the znd April, as it 
had been ascertained that Osman Digna was still there in force. 

The movement, which started at 4.30 a.m., was in one great rectangle 
with front and rear faces of three companies each, about seventy yards, and 
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a depth of seven hundred and fifty yards. The convoy marched in the 
centre. McNeill’s ‘ zariba’’ at Tofrek was reached at 8.30 a.m. and the 
force was raised to over eight thousand men by the addition of the Berkshire 
and other troops. 

The march continued for another seven miles to Tesela, where the night 
was spent in a “‘ zariba’’ about three hundred yards square on an outlying 
hill. An enemy party fired into the camp, wounding two men of the bat- 
talion, but was driven off by artillery. The strength of the force, after 
leaving a garrison at Tofrek, was about six thousand three hundred of all 
ranks. 

At 8 a.m. on the 3rd April the 2nd Brigade (Berkshire Regiment, Royal 
Marines and r5th Sikhs), under General Hudson, moved forward, followed 
by the Guards Brigade and New South Wales Contingent. 

In the 2nd Brigade the Royal Berkshire was in line in the centre, with 
the Marines and Sikhs in column of companies on the flanks, the Horse 
Artillery guns being on the right flank. Cavalry and Mounted Infantry 
reconnoitred in front. 

The objective was Osman Digna’s Head-quarters at New Tamai, about 
one and a half miles south of the “‘ zariba.”” Tesela is just in front of the 
Khor (ravine) which runs from Sinkat eastwards to the plain on the coast 
of the Red Sea. Between Tesela Camp and the Khor the advance was 
crossed by three low ridges, between the second and third of which lay the 
village of New Tamai. No serious opposition was encountered before the 
znd Brigade reached the left bank of the Khor. 

It was about 9.20 a.m. when the 2nd Brigade passed to the farther bank 
of the Khor, which involved a steep descent of about eighty feet and an 
ascent to the highest point on the opposite side, which was occupied by the 
1st Berkshire, with the 15th Sikhs on their left. The guns now opened fire 
on the Arabs beyond, who withdrew south-westwards into the hills. 

Sir G. Graham decided not to follow them, and, after burning Osman 
Digna’s village and destroying much ammunition, the force returned to 
Tesela by noon, went on to Tofrek in the afternoon, and was back in Suakin 
next day (4th April). 

On the 6th the battalion was on duty with a convoy to Tofrek, returning 
by 5 p.m. On the goth it was posted in West Redoubt, on the outermost 
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line of the western defences of Suakin. Two days later it moved to a 
*‘ zariba ’’ on the Handub road, and on the r7th to Handub itself. On the 
18th it contributed a detachment of one officer (Lieutenant E. Feetham), one 
sergeant, two corporals and forty men to the Camel Corps. 

On the 7th May the rst Berkshire was inspected by Lord Wolseley who 
had come round to Suakin. In addressing the battalion he said : 

“‘ Colonel Huyshe, officers and men of the Berkshire Regiment, I am very 
glad to see you, and have much pleasure in congratulating you on your 
gallant behaviour in the fight on the 22nd March last. I have myself come 
from another part of the country, and I can assure you that nothing was 
talked of for days but the manner in which the Berkshire fought. All 
your comrades up the Nile are proud of your behaviour on that day. Yours 
has always been a fine regiment. I knew it long ago when the late General 
Farle, who was killed at Kirbikan, was your adjutant.* It did its duty well 
then, and what you have done now will uphold the honour of the Regiment. 
I congratulate Colonel Huyshe on commanding so fine a regiment, and I 
congratulate you all on your gallant behaviour on the 22nd March last. 
You are a credit to the British Army, to yourselves, and the Regiment to 
which you belong. Iam glad to see you again and tell you that, since I have 
been here, General McNeill has told me all that I read of your conduct in the 
newspapers and official despatches. He also tells me that your conduct 
whilst under his command has been very good. Colonel Huyshe, I con- 
gratulate you and your Regiment and am very glad to see you again.” 

More compliments were paid to the Regiment by Sir G. Graham when he 
inspected it on the 16th May. On the 23rd May the battalion moved by 
the newly constructed section of railway from Handub to Suakin. Just as 
they were starting, at 7 a.m., a large body of the enemy appeared within 
ten hundred yards. They were driven off with volleys by “‘ H ’’ Company, 
and a few shots fired by some Arabs on a hill did no harm. At Suakin the 
battalion embarked on the Loch Ard and the Conway Castle, reached Suez on 
the 26th May, and next day proceeded by rail to the Abbasieh Barracks, 
Cairo. A letter was received from the Officer Commanding the Camel Corps 
at Suakin as follows: 

‘“‘ The Camel Corps having been broken up, and the detachment of the 


*In the Crimean War. He afterwards exchanged into the Grenadier Guards. 
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Royal Berkshire Regiment being about to rejoin their battalion, I beg to be 
allowed to express to you my sincere appreciation of the cordial support I 
have received from Lieutenant Feetham and the N.C.O.s and men under 
his command, while doing duty with the Camel Corps. Lieutenant Feetham 
has been most willing and energetic, and showed an admirable spirit in 
returning to duty from the Ganges,* though far from strong. He has been 
of the greatest assistance to me. Sergeant Redstone, who had recently 
to go into hospital and has just returned to duty, showed himself to be a 
smart, active and zealous N.C.O. Sergeant Keen, who took his place, has 
also done his duty in the most satisfactory manner. The conduct of the 
men has been very good, and they fell into the novel kind of work remark- 
ably quickly, and showed great zeal and intelligence. The Berkshire detach- 
ment was the first to join the Camel Corps and the last to leave, and I part 
from them with the greatest regret.” 

On the 3rd June a guard-of-honour went to receive back the Colours 
from General Stephenson, with whom they had been deposited before the 
Suakin Campaign. 

A return, dated 6th June 1885, shows the casualties in the battalion since 
its arrival in Egypt in August 1884 as follows: 


ad 


Officers. Sergeants. Privates. 

Killed in Action . : : ; ‘ 1(a) I 20 
Died of Wounds . — — 3 
Died of Disease . : : ; 1(5) — 9 
Wounded . ‘ : ‘ ; : — 2 32 
Missing (afterwards found to be dead) — — 2 
Invalided Home . ‘ ‘ 3 8 126 

5 II 192 


(2) Lieutenant Swinton (Tofrek). (b) Major Bogue died Cairo 3rd June 1885. 
Nothing noticeable occurred in the battalion till the 4th September, 
when rewards were notified as follows for Tofrek: 


* Hospital Ship. 
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Colonel A. G. Huyshe: C.B. 
Captain and Adjutant F. W. N. McCracken: Brevet-Majority. 
Quartermaster J. Ford: Hony. Captain. 


On the ist October it was notified that: 


‘‘ Her Majesty has been graciously pleased, in recognition of the 
gallant conduct of Princess Charlotte of Wales’s (Berkshire) Regiment 
in the action at Tofrek, to approve of the Regiment being in future 
designated the Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
Her Majesty has been further pleased to approve of the facings of the 
Regiment being changed from white to blue, the Royal facings.”’ 


This grant of the title of “‘ Royal,’’ as a reward for the service of a 
Regiment in the field, was believed to be then unique. We have been 
unable to find any other instance, and a statement to this effect was made 
by Colonel Temple in replying to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh after 
presentation of new Colours at Malta on the rst April 1889. A speech made 
on a public occasion like this would probably be approved beforehand by 
the higher authorities on the spot, and this statement does not appear to 
have been challenged, either at the time or later, when it must have come 
under the notice of the War Office. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE 2nd BATTALION. HOME SERVICE. 
1881-1885 


N the 17th August 1881 Colonel Hogge took a detachment of two hun- 
() dred men and twelve officers of the 2nd Battalion from Parkhurst 
to Osborne, where they paraded before Her Majesty the Queen, 
who presented medals for ‘‘ Meritorious Service in the Field ”’ to Sergeant 
Frederick Williams, Corporal Lovett, Lance-Corporal Martin, and Privates 
Clayton and Battle. Her Majesty addressed a few words to each of them. 
Later in the year, small detachments were sent to Marchwood near South- 
ampton, and Tipnor near Portsmouth, and on the 2nd December Head- 
quarters and six companies moved to New Barracks, Gosport. On the 15th 
May 1882 the battalion went to Fort Gomer for a course of musketry and 
field-manceuvres. 

On the r8th August the battalion, which, owing to drafts, now mustered 
six hundred and twenty-two rank and file, proceeded to Parkhurst to 
receive, at the hands of Her Majesty the Queen, new Colours to replace 
those which had been lost in the disaster at Maiwand. 

At 5.15 p.m. the battalion fixed bayonets, wheeled into line, and took 
open order. Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Connaught, arrived from Osborne by carriage and drove to the 
saluting base, where she was received by a guard-of-honour of the 85th 
Regiment, the band playing the National Anthem. 

The Royal Standard was hoisted, and the 2nd Battalion Berkshire Regi- 
ment, drawn up in review-order, gave a royal salute, their band playing the 
National Anthem, and Her Majesty rising in acknowledgment. The bat- 
talion then formed three sides of a square, and the officers to be placed in 


charge of the Colours, Lieutenants Bray and Bunny, as well as Colonel 
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Hogge, Lieut.-Colonel Ready, and Major Stewart, advanced to the royal 
carriage. The Colours were then uncased and placed against the pile of 
drums and the usual service of consecration was performed by the Chaplain 
to the Forces. Lieutenants Bray and Bunny then received the Colours, 
kneeling, from Her Majesty, who rose to present them and remained standing 
whilst she spoke as follows: 


“‘ It gives me much pleasure to present you with new Colours in the 
place of those under which your comrades so gallantly fell. Your 1st 
Battalion is now engaged on active service in Egypt and occupies the 
same lines where my dear son commands his Brigade. Should you 
also be called upon to serve against our foes, I feel convinced you will 
maintain the glorious name which you have earned for yourselves, and 
I shall always confidently rely on your courage, devotion, and loyalty.”’ 


Colonel Hogge replied : 


‘‘ May it please Your Majesty to permit me, on behalf of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men of the 2nd Berkshire Regiment, 
to express our gratitude for the honour Your Majesty has bestowed 
upon us in presenting us with new Colours, an honour that will never 
be forgotten by the Regiment, and to allow me to assure Your Majesty 
that, should occasion arise, these Colours will be defended as obstinately 
as were those we lost at Maiwand.” 


The battalion was then re-formed into line and the Colours were received 
with presented arms, the band playing the National Anthem. 

Column being now formed, the Regiment marched past and, re-forming 
line on the original alignment, took open order and advanced in review-order 
when another royal salute, with the Colours lowered, was given. Three 
cheers were most enthusiastically given for Her Majesty, in which the by- 
standers joined. The royal party then returned to Osborne, and the 
Regiment set out for Gosport, which was reached at II p.m. 

On the 28th August the battalion joined the 2nd Infantry Brigade on 
Southsea Common for inspection by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who 
subsequently highly commended the appearance of the troops. 

During this year several drafts were received from the Depot at Reading, 
and others were sent direct to the 1st Battalion on service in Egypt, or to 
the reserve at Cyprus. 
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On the 7th April 1883 H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge presented Afghan 
medals to the 2nd Battalion Berkshire Regiment at Portsmouth, as well as 
Egyptian medals and Khedive’s Stars to other troops present there. It is 
hardly necessary to describe the ceremony in full. About one hundred and 
sixty officers and men of the battalion received medals. Lieut.-Colonel J. T. 
Ready was now in command, vice Colonel Hogge retired. 

There is nothing much more to record for 1883. 

On the 22nd November the battalion went from Gosport to Chatham. 
Its strength was then only 22 officers and 400 other ranks, and in October 
it had paraded before the Duke of Cambridge with only 14 officers and 250 
other ranks—the result of drafts to Egypt. 

During the year 1884, and down to September 1885, there is nothing to 
be recorded in the history of the 2nd Battalion, and the Digest of Service 
contains nothing beyond records of inspections of no special interest, trans- 
fers, and promotions of officers, receipt and despatch of drafts, and the like. 
The grant of the title of Royal, and the change of facings to blue in conse- 
quence, belong rather to the history of the 1st Battalion. 

On the 25th September 1885 the 2nd Battalion embarked at Chatham 
for Ireland, landing at Kingstown, and proceeding by rail to Athlone, with 
one company detached to Longford. 


THE ROYAL BERKSHIRE REGIMENT 
1885-1914 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE 1st BATTALION. EGYPT, 1885. BATTLE OF GINNIS. 
SERVICE IN MALTA, CYPRUS AND ENGLAND. 
1885-1914 


N the 7th October 1885 the Colours had again to go into deposit with 

() the Lieutenant-General commanding in Egypt ; for on that date 

the battalion again proceeded on active service. Going by train 

toa Ksr-el-Nil, it embarked on the Nile steamer Beherah and barges for 
Assouan, where it landed on the 30th October. 

The situation in Upper Egypt at this time must be briefly indicated. 
After the failure to relieve General Gordon in Khartoum, and the death of 
that officer, the advance into the Soudan had been abandoned, and all forces 
had been withdrawn down the Nile as far as a point above the southern end 
of the ninety miles of rail which had been constructed beyond Wady Halfa. 

The Dervishes, elated by their successes at Khartoum and elsewhere, 
soon followed up the retreat of the British troops, occupied Dongola, and 
were pushing farther down the Nile against the Frontier Force, the Com- 
mander of which was General Grenfell, the Chief Command in Egypt, in 
succession to Lord Wolseley, being held by General Stephenson. The Com- 
mander of the small body of troops at the front, Wady Halfa and above, 
was Brig.-General Sir William Butler. His orders were to protect the ninety 
miles of railway which had been constructed on the right bank of the Nile 
from Wady Halfa southwards to Akasha, and to do this he says that he had 
“ one weak battalion of British infantry ; no cavalry, no mounted infantry ; 
one weak battalion of black troops, one ditto Egyptian battalion, and 


about eighty Egyptian camel corps.’’ Clearly, to resist the Dervish invasion 
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of anything up to fifteen thousand men, he had to be reinforced, and it was 
for this purpose that the 1st Royal Berkshire and other troops were being 
sent. 

On landing at Assouan “‘ G ’”’ Company was detached by rail, under Lieu- 
tenant Soltau, to Shellal, where it was joined, on the 8th November, by four 
and a half companies under Major Dickson, Colonel Huyshe and the remain- 
der following on the roth. The whole reached Wady Halfa, from Shellal 
by the river on the 14th and 16th November. On the 30th “ E,” “‘ F,” and 
““G ” Companies went by the new railway to Akasha, and were followed by 
half of ‘‘ H ’’ Company, the rest of which company, under Lieutenant Fitton, 
on arrival at Ambigol Wells, learnt that the line had been cut in front of 
them by the enemy. This was on the morning of the 3rd December, and 
the break was reconnoitred about 2 p.m. When the reconnaissance returned 
at 5 p.m. firing was heard near the station, and presently the train was 
under heavy fire from Dervishes on the hills surrounding a small fort. On 
the arrival of the train at Ambigol, steam was shut off and the train left, 
under a guard commanded by Lieutenant Fitton, the rest withdrawing into 
the fort, which was fired on all night, the enemy trying to bring into action 
two guns on a hill five hundred yards away. These were each time driven 
off by fire from the fort. | 

News of this attack had reached General Butler at Akasha, who promptly 
marched to the rescue with about three hundred and fifty men, including the 
companies of the Royal Berkshire which had gone there. The Arabs cleared 
off on arrival of this force, which had marched the greater part of twenty- 
five miles. In this miniature siege the Royal Berkshire had one man killed. 
The garrison consisted of half of ‘‘H’’ Company, thirty-one men of the 
Royal West Kent, and a few sappers. Sergeant O’Donnell was specially 
mentioned for his coolness when acting as clerk with the Royal Engineers, 
Telegraph Section.* Butler then marched his men back to Akasha, leaving 
at Ambigol a company of the Berkshire and one gun. 

On the 4th December Colonel Huyshe, with the right half-battalion, 
went by rail from Wady Halfa to Sarras, half-way to Ambigol, and 
bivouacked there. Next day they went on by train to Ambigol. Arrived 


* The wire on the right bank had been cut, but Sir W. Butler had an alternative line by 
the left bank, where there were no Arabs. 
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within three miles of it, the train was left at the beginning of the break under 
a guard of a party with two Gardner guns, whilst the rest marched to 
Ambigol. The same day the left half-battalion, under Major Dickson, 
arrived from Akasha with a force commanded by General Butler. ‘“‘A”’ 
and “‘B” Companies were left at Ambigol, whilst the rest returned to 
Sarras, and Butler went back to Akasha. 

On the 12th the right half-battalion proceeded by the now repaired rail- 
way to join Butler at Akasha, and next day Major Dickson, with “ A,”’ 
“B,” “E,” “ F,” “G,” and ‘‘ H ” Companies, marched to Firket, higher 
up on the right (east) bank of the Nile. The Arabs had been threatening 
this place, and the fort at Kosheh beyond it, but when the relieving force 
of about five hundred men (half Berkshire and half West Kent, with three 
guns and some mounted men) reached Firket they had disappeared. After 
some minor movements of small importance, on the 28th December the 
whole battalion was at Firket, and other reinforcements were gradually 
coming up the river from Cairo. On this day Colonel Huyshe was appointed 
to the command of the 2nd Brigade, with Major Dickson as Brigade-Major, 
and Lieutenant Dowell as A.D.C. The Royal Berkshire Battalion was 
separated from him in the 1st Brigade, and command of it was assumed by 
Major Temple. The other units of the rst Brigade were the Royal West 
Kent and the Durham Light Infantry. 

On the 29th a move forward was made to Kosheh, where there was a 
small fort occupied by some of the Cameron Highlanders. Kosheh is on 
the right bank of the Nile, just above the point where the river, after flowing 
for about twenty miles from west to east, again resumes its northward 
course. The Arabs on the right bank were now about Ginnis, some four or 
five miles above Kosheh, and it was decided to attack them there on the 
30th December. 

General Stephenson was now present. 

General Butler had very carefully taken bearings of the hills south of 
Ginnis, and came to the conclusion that, if he could reach a high ridge east 
of Ginnis with his Brigade before the Arabs had time to reach it from Ginnis, 
he would hold them for certain, but arrival before them on this ridge was all 
important. He had himself marked the exact alignment and direction for 
the march. 
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The rst Brigade, with an Egyptian camel battery, paraded at 4.30 a.m. 
on the 30th December and marched off in column of battalions, the Royal 
Berkshire leading, into the hills south-east of Ginnis, making for the ridge. 
On the right and left rear of the Royal Berkshire were the Royal West Kent 
and Durham Light Infantry forming a hollow square with the guns, water 
and ammunition in the centre. The guide was a Berkshire sergeant. 

At 5 a.m. the march started, the 2nd Brigade being in rear. The Arab 
camp fires could be seen in the darkness in the plain between the hills which 
were now entered and the Nile to the north. As day began to dawn faintly, 
the Brigade had nearly reached the foot of the ridge aimed at, and was about 
three-quarters of a mile south of Ginnis. The march had not yet been 
noticed by the enemy. The West Kent and Durham Battalions were now 
moved outwards to deploying distances which they had reached when the 
foot of the ridge was attained. The ridge was mounted just in time, for 
the Arabs were in motion and making for it, just too late. The battalions 
deployed, the Berkshire, in the centre, to its left. The rst Brigade was now 
on the right flank of the Arabs, against whose front the 2nd Brigade was 
advancing. 

As the Berkshire men lined their part of the crest of the ridge, there were 
several casualties from the Arab fire. Lieutenant Soltau, commanding 
““G” Company, was shot through the head and killed at once as he was 
getting his company into line, and there were several other casualties before 
the battalion lay down just behind the crest, in which position it was joined 
by the other battalions on its right and left. 

At this time the 1st Brigade was still some way behind, Sir W. Butler says 
at least two miles, and the whole Arab force was making for the znd Brigade 
through the ravines below the ridge. The three battalions on the ridge now 
opened a heavy fire on their assailants and were supported by the Egyptian 
camel guns. Anattempt by the Arabs to turn the left of the Brigade was 
checked by the Camel Corps, and, though the rst Brigade was, according to 
Butler, still a mile off, front was changed to the right for an advance on the 
Arab camps in the plain at and behind Ginnis. The Arabs were already 
beginning to retreat westwards up the right bank of the Nile. 

About ten hundred yards short of Ginnis contact with the 2nd Brigade, 
on the right, was effected, and both brigades advanced on the village, from 
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which the enemy fled in disorder, leaving everything behind them, including 
three guns, many other arms, and nearly all their standards. 

All was over by 10 a.m. when the battalion piled arms and fell out for a 
few hours. 

At 2 p.m. they paraded for the funeral of Lieutenant Soltau, of which 
Sir W. Butler gives a pathetic account in his autobiography. 

The losses of the battalion in this action were: 


Killed: Lieutenant Soltau and two men who died of wounds. 
Wounded: Lieutenant Wigan and fifteen men. 


After the funeral the enemy was pursued as far as Amara, where the 
battalion bivouacked. 

General Butler’s despatch regarding the action at Ginnis says: 

‘‘ The Royal Berkshire Regiment, which from its position was exposed 
to the heaviest fire of the enemy, was conspicuous by coolness and 
soldierlike bearing ’’ and mentions ‘‘ Major Temple, Berkshire Regiment, 
whose command of his battalion was marked by coolness and judg- 
ment.” 

The following account of the Battle is extracted from a letter, of the 2nd 
January 1886, written by Lieutenant J. H. W. Southey, Adjutant of the 
Ist Royal Berkshire at Ginnis: 

“We got up at 3 a.m. on the 30th, had a cup of cocoa and a small bit 
of bread each ; packed the camels with a few boxes of ammunition. Parade 
at 4.15 a.m., Brigade formed up at 4.45, thus: 49th (1st Royal Berkshire) 
centre, 50th (rst Royal West Kent) on our right, twenty paces interval, and 
ro6th (2nd Durham Light Infantry) on our left, same interval. Regiments 
in quarter-column. Quite dark and very cold. We all started off with 
Camel Battery of Egyptians in our rear. We marched south-east up into 
the desert hills for about five miles. Most awful rough, rocky ground, very 
steep in places and bad for horses. Our idea was to get on flank of Ginnis 
while the 2nd Brigade under Colonel Huyshe, viz. 79th Cameron High- 
landers, r9th Black Battalion (Egyptian Army), went from Kosheh to storm 
village of Ginnis; 2nd Brigade got into action at daylight, 6.15 a.m. We 
about 6.45 a.m. got up in the hills about three miles S.E. of Ginnis. The 
enemy all bolted up the hills to meet us when they found we were attacking. 
They were quite taken by surprise, and never dreamt of our going up into 
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the hills, thinking English soldiers could never get there. We formed line 
on a high ridge of rocks, the 106th did the same, on our nght Egyptian 
Artillery Camel Battery, and then the 5oth, and then we opened a terrific 
musketry fire on the enemy, who were about five hundred to ten hundred 
yards ahead in nullahs, and moving from ridge to ridge. In one deep 
‘khor ’ below us they had about six standards with men all round. Our 
men of course at first started firing at the flags, but this we had to stop, as 
it was only a waste of ammunition. The enemy had a number of rifles, and 
kept up a terribly heavy fire on us for about twenty minutes. Bullets flying 
all about us, quite the hottest fire I have been under. Soltau was the first 
of the Regiment hit ; just as we crowned the ridge a bullet entered his temple 
on left side of head, and he dropped in a moment just in front of me. About 
six others were hit, just about the same place, within five minutes of each 
other. I was on my horse the whole time; also Major Temple, who was in 
command of the battalion, and Captain Gordon, the next senior officer. 
We three rode up and down just behind the line, carrying orders and helping 
to keep the men steady; and control the expenditure of ammunition. We 
all longed to advance on the banners, at which we could not get good shots, 
but the General would not allow it, said we must wait for attack to develop 
more. It looked very fine, the thin red line* of the two regiments in line, and 
then on our left the ro6th, under Colonel Coker, in khakee, with the 2oth 
Hussars well away on our left flank. The enemy made a final attempt to 
turn this, and then cleared off as fast as they could for the village with the 
Cavalry after them. A few shots were fired from the village, and then they 
all bolted wholesale along the foreshore, and from that time to this we have 
seen no more of them. A most thorough success in every way ; all of us are 
glad to think we have made such a good job of it, and that all the credit 
will fall on Sir Frederick Stephenson, who was commanding in person.” 

On the last day of 1885 the battalion was at Abri, where the Nile changes 
its course from north to east on its way to Kosheh. Various telegrams of 
congratulation from Her Majesty the Queen, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Roberts, and others reached the force, and one from the 2nd to the rst 
Battalion Royal Berkshire Regiment conveyed ‘Sympathy and good 
wishes.”’ 


* The troops were specially clothed in ‘‘red’’ for the action, and they attacked in line. 
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From the Ist to the 13th January 1886 the battalion was marching back 
to Akasha, and thence by rail to Wady Halfa where Colonel Huyshe resumed 
command. On the 26th it was inspected by Sir W. Butler, who said: 
“Colonel Huyshe, officers and men of the Royal Berkshire Regiment, an 
inspection of any regiment under the present circumstances must, to a cer- 
tain extent, both on the part of the inspecting officer and the regiment being 
inspected, be necessarily incomplete. However, having lately, almost 
within a few days, had an opportunity of seeing your admirable powers of 
marching, your discipline in bivouac, and lastly your conduct under the 
most trying circumstances in which a soldier can be placed, that is active 
service in the field, and your coolness and courage under fire, I should have 
considered this inspection to be absolutely unnecessary, were it not for the 
regulations of the service which have to be carried out. Should it ever be 
my lot in the future to command troops in the field, I should not care to 
have a better battalion. I take this opportunity of thanking you, Colonel 
Huyshe, officers, and men of the Royal Berkshire Regiment.”’ 

Next day there was received a notification that ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to approve of the words ‘ Suakin 1885’ and 
‘Tofrek ’’ being borne on the Colours and appointments of the Regiment, 
in commemoration of the operations in the Eastern Soudan in the vicinity 
of Suakin during the year 1885.” 

The battalion remained at Wady Halfa till the 17th April 1886, when it 
embarked for Shellal, railed thence to Assouan, where it embarked for Assiut, 
and again took the train for Alexandria, where it arrived on the 30th April 
and encamped at Bulkley. On the 22nd May the left half-battalion, under 
Major Temple, embarked on the Himalaya for Malta, where it arrived on the 
25th and went to Pembroke Camp. The Himalaya returned to Alexandria 
and embarked the Head-quarters and right half-battalion, under Major 
Dickson, which it landed in Cyprus, at Limasol, on the 2nd June. From 
Limasol the half-battalion marched to Polymedia and later, on the 7th and 
15th, to Mount Troodos. 

The left half-battalion was inspected on the 16th June by Sir J. L. A. 
Simmonds, the Governor of Malta, and on the 7th July Major Temple pro- 
ceeded to Cyprus to replace Major Dickson in command of the right half- 
battalion, the latter going to Malta in temporary succession to Major Temple. 
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On the 14th July, Colonel Huyshe, who had been invalided from Egypt 
on full pay, was gazetted out with the honorary rank of Major-General. 
He had taken leave of the Regiment at Alexandria, but only survived till 
the 6th August. 

On the 2oth August Sir J. L. A. Simmonds, at Malta, presented the 
Suakin medals to the left half-battalion and addressed Major Dickson and 
the officers and men. From his speech we need only quote the following 
passage referring to the Action at Tofrek: 


“General Graham says, if it were not for the Berkshire Regiment, 
there would most likely have been a defeat, but that when surprised by 
an enemy who was strong, crafty, and full of fanatic zeal, you coolly 
formed rallying squares and beat them.” 


Returning to Cyprus, we find that the right half-battalion, commanded 
by Major Hassard after Major Temple’s departure on leave on the 27th 
August, marched on the 27th September from Mount Troodos to Polymedia. 
On the 7th October Lieut.-Colonel R. J. J. Stewart, from the znd Battalion, 
took command of the rst Battalion in succession to Colonel Huyshe. 

On the 23rd November, decorations for the recent campaign on the Nile 
were announced as follows: 

D.S.0.—Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Temple and Captain E. Rhodes. 

D.C.M.—Colour-Sergeant J. O’Donnell, Sergeant J. Norton and Private 
J. Holmden. 

On the 30th April 1887 Lieut.-Colonel Temple succeeded to the com- 
mand of the rst Battalion on the retirement of Colonel Stewart, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Gillespie went to command the 2nd. There is nothing particular to 
note during the rest of 1887, or till the 13th February 1888, when the right 
half-battalion left Cyprus to rejoin the left at Malta where they were dis- 
tributed between several barracks. On the 11th and 25th the reunited 
battalion was inspected by the Brigadier and the Governor of Malta. 

The year 1889 opened, on the 20th February, with the lining of the streets 
of Malta for the departure of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
The Duke was at this time commanding the Mediterranean Fleet, and, on the 
1st April 1889, presented the battalion, on the Floriana parade ground, 
with its first “ Royal’ Colours. The old Colours, after being trooped, were 
played along the line from right to left to the tune of ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne,”’ 
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then cased and carried to the rear. A hollow square was then formed and 
the new Colours, in charge of Majors Dickson and Collings, were placed 
against a pile of drums in the centre. After the usual consecration service, 
they were handed to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, who, after passing 
them to Lieutenants Turner and Dowell, spoke as follows: 

“Colonel Temple, Officers and Men of Princess Charlotte of Wales’s 
Royal Berkshire Regiment, I have had great pleasure in accepting your invi- 
tation to present these new Colours to you, and I feel it a great honour to 
be thus brought into contact with so distinguished a regiment. I will not 
attempt to go through the whole list of services performed by the old 49th 
since it was first raised in 1744; but it is particularly interesting to me that 
the Regiment was, in 1801, embarked on board the fleet to serve as Marines, 
and fought under Nelson at the Battle of Copenhagen. Of the various 
distinctions which have from time to time been bestowed on the Regiment, 
I will only mention the most recent, when the Berkshire Regiment received 
from the Queen the title of ‘ Royal ’ for its conspicuous gallantry at Tofrek 
near Suakin. In now entrusting these new Colours to you, I feel confident 
that not only will they be carried and guarded with the same bravery and 
devotion as their predecessors, but that the Regiment will maintain the high 
character for which it is celebrated.”’ 

Colonel Temple replied : 

“Your Royal Highness, I thank you in the name of the Regiment I com- 
mand for the great honour you have done us in coming here to-day to present 
us with our new Colours, and especially for the very kind and flattering 
terms in which you have alluded to the past service of the Regiment. No 
one, I think, can consider it strange that we should have some feeling of 
regret at parting with our old Colours, recalling as they do so many old com- 
rades and associations, and being as it were a last link connecting us with 
an order of things now passed away; but to-day our regrets disappear in 
pride at receiving from the hands of Your Royal Highness these our first 
* Royal ’ Colours, and being reminded, as we have been, of the great honour 
that has been granted to our Regiment by our Sovereign in bestowing on it 
the Royal title in recognition of its service in the field, an honour, I believe 
I am right in saying, that has never been previously bestowed. Your 
Royal Highness, we are fully alive to the responsibility that rests with us to 
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maintain the reputation which has been handed down to us, and I am sure 
there is but one spirit which animates us in this respect, that we will do our 
utmost that, as we have received it, so we will hand it on to our successors, 
and we cannot but consider it a happy omen for the future that our Regi- 
ment which, in its early days, was so closely associated with the Royal Navy, 
gaining almost its first honours when serving on board ship at the Battle of 
Copenhagen under the orders of a British Admiral, should receive to-day 
its first ‘ Royal’ Colours from the hands of a British Admiral. I again 
thank Your Royal Highness for your great kindness and the honour you 
have done us, and I assure you that your name will ever be associated in 
the Regiment with one of the proudest days in its history.” 

Line was then re-formed and the battalion received its new Colours with 
a general salute, after which the Colour-party took post and the band played 
the National Anthem. The battalion then marched past, advanced in 
review-order, and gave the royal salute. 

His Royal Highness again expressed to Colonel Temple his gratification, 
and remarked on the appearance and steadiness of the battalion, and the 
manner in which the manceuvres had been carried out. 

On the 4th June the Duke sent his own portrait to the battalion, together 
with one of the Queen by Angeli. 

In 1890 the battalion was engaged in doing honour to three German 
princes. On the 11th February the Colours were trooped before Prince 
Henry of Prussia, on the rst March a guard-of-honour was furnished for the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, and on the 24th December the Colours were again 
trooped before the Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

On the 30th January r8g9r the battalion furnished a guard-of-honour at 
the Auberge d’Aragon for His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and 
paraded for his inspection on the French Curtain of Fort St. Elmo. The 
Duke, after inspecting the barracks, lunched with the officers, and after- 
wards said : 


“Gentlemen, I thank you for your hospitality. I have heard most 
excellent accounts of the Regiment, both from the Governor and 
General Wilkie, and from what I have seen I may say I thoroughly 
endorse that good opinion, and I hope I shall find you on parade, as I 
consider you in quarters.” 
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An inspection of the Brigade was held on the Marsa on the 2nd February ; 
on the 4th the Colours were trooped before the Duke on St. George’s Square, 
and another guard-of-honour was supplied on the gth at the Auberge 
d’Aragon. 

On the 5th May Colonel Temple, having completed his term of com- 
mand, was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel E. T. Dickson on the 22nd. Colonel 
Temple had taken home with him the old Colours which had been replaced 
at Malta, and had deposited them at the Depot at Reading. On the 7th 
May 1891 they were laid up at St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading. The whole 
of the troops at the Depot, including two hundred of the 3rd Battalion 
under the command of Major Lord George Pratt, paraded in review-order 
under Colonel Borrett, commanding the Regimental District, and escorted 
the old Colours to the church. Arrived there, arms were presented as the 
Colour-party entered the church. The troops then entered and a special 
service was celebrated, after which Lieut.-Colonel Temple handed the 
Colours to the Vicar. They were to be permanently fixed over the west 
door of the church under the Royal Arms, and below them was to be an 
inscription showing the actions in which the battalion had been engaged. 

Nothing remarkable happened at Malta in 1892 beyond the trooping of 
the Colours on the 28th March before Her Royal Highness the Archduchess 
Stephanie of Austria. 

On the roth and 21st February 1893 there were parades for inspection 
by Major-General Knowles, who, in addressing the battalion, said: 


‘* Colonel Dickson, I am very glad to say that I intend making a very 
good report on the battalion under your command. The men are 
very steady under arms, and turn out well in the streets; taking into 
consideration the temptations to which they are exposed in Valetta, 
they have behaved extremely well. I have been proud to have the 
battalion under my command, and am very sorry to lose you. I hope 
to hear that the high state of efficiency of the battalion has been main- 
tained in its new quarters on the Island of Bermuda.’ 


On the 4th March the battalion embarked on the S.S. Gelunga for Ber- 
muda. It had 22 officers, 2 warrant officers and 863 other ranks, but the 
establishment of privates was reduced to 760 on embarkation. It landed 
at Bermuda on the 19th March and commenced an uneventful period of 
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service during the next few years. At Bermuda it continued to earn favour- 
able opinions at inspections by Lieut.-General T. C. Lyons, commandmg 
there. On the 30th April 1895 Lieut.-Colonel Dickson retired on completion 
of four years’ command of the battalion, and was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Collings. On the znd December 1895 the battalion embarked on the hired 
transport Pavonia for Halifax, where it arrived on the 5th. Head-quarters 
and six companies were quartered at Wellington Barracks, and the other 
two companies on the glacis. 

During its stay at Halifax the battalion maintained its high reputation 
at inspections till it again sailed, on the 26th October 1897, in the Avoca. 
It reached Bermuda on the 29th October and Barbados on the 6th November. 
There “A,” “D,” “E,” and “‘G” Companies were landed. ‘ B’’ under 
Captain Chase was landed at St. Lucia, and “‘ C,” “ F,”’ and “ H ” proceeded 
to Jamaica under Major Evans Gordon. This Jamaica detachment, landing 
at Kingston on the r2th November, was sent to Newcastle in the Blue 
Mountains above Kingston. 

At his inspection, on the zoth February 1898, Major-General Fowler- 
Butler, commanding at Barbados, expressed very complimentary opinions 
on the Head-quarters detachment there. On the r5th May the Jamaica 
detachment embarked again, leaving ‘‘H’’ Company at St. Lucia, and 
landing at Barbados with ““C” and “‘F’”’ on the 24th May. 

The roth September 1898 was the date of a terrible hurricane which 
swept over the Windward Islands, commencing in Barbados about 6 p.m. 
An immense amount of material damage was done and about one hundred 
persons lost their lives in Barbados alone. None of them, however, were 
military. The hurricane lasted till after the 12th, and for several days 
the companies of the 1st Royal Berkshire on the Island were very busy 
clearing debris and giving all possible assistance to the unfortunate 
sufferers. 

At the end of September the Battalion was thus distributed : 

At Barbados “‘ A,” ‘‘C,” “ D,” “ E,” “ F,” “*G@”’ Companies, 12 Officers, 
667 Other Ranks. 

At St. Lucia (“B’”’ and “ H ” Companies) 4 Officers, 215 Other Ranks, 
besides 7 Officers on leave, and 60 Other Ranks otherwise employed. 

Before leaving Barbados General Fowler-Butler presented to “ E ’’ Com- 
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pany the Challenge Shield won by it for shooting; and expressed his satis- 
faction in every way with the battalion. 

The battalion was now under orders for home and received a very com- 
plimentary letter of farewell from the Governor. The St. Lucia detachment, 
on recall, arrived on the 31st October, and next day the reunited battalion 
sailed on the Avoca for England. 

Southampton was reached on the 18th November, and next day the bat- 
talion proceeded by train to Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth. 

On the 30th April 1899 Lieut.-Colonel Collings, on expiry of his term of 
command, was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Carter. In July and 
August the battalion was on manceuvres at Bulford, where it received an 
exceptionally good report. 

Returning to Portsmouth on the rst September, a detachment of forty 
men was sent to Netley on the 4th October, and on the oth the machine- 
gun section of twenty other ranks, under Lieutenant Annesley, went to 
Aldershot to mobilize and join the 2nd Battalion in South Africa. On the 
6th December the rst Battalion moved to Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, with a 
detachment at Cowes. In January 1900 another detachment of twenty 
men, under Lieutenant Maurice, was sent vid Aldershot to serve as Mounted 
Infantry in South Africa. Onthe 28th January the 1st Battalion embarked 
for Gibraltar, where it landed on the 2nd February and was quartered in 
South Barracks, with a detachment on the North Front. On the r1th July 
it paraded on the arrival of Sir George White, on his succeeding Sir R. 
Biddulph as Governor, and on the 26th furnished a guard-of-honour for 
General Don Tomas Bonza, the Spanish commander at Algeciras, who 
visited Gibraltar. 

Major Burney left it on the 29th August to take command of the 2nd 
Battalion in South Africa, taking a draft with him. 

On the 28th December rgoo it lined the streets on the occasion of Lord 
Roberts’ visit to Sir George White on his way home from South Africa. 

The battalion won Sir George White’s cup for entrenching and firing on 
the 18th January 19o1, and on the 23rd and 25th took part in the mourning 
ceremonies for the death of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the Pro- 
clamation of His Majesty King Edward VII. On the 2nd February a repre- 
sentative party of the battalion attended the memorial service for Queen 
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Victoria at the Cathedral, and on the 21st the battalion lined the streets on 
the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York in the 
Ophir. 

Nothing of note occurred at Gibraltar in 1902 till the 9th August, when 
there was a divisional parade on the North Front, at which the Spanish 
Governor of Algeciras was present, for whom the 1st Royal Berkshire pro- 
vided a guard-of-honour. The musical part of the programme was arranged 
by Bandmaster Barwood of the Battalion. In October the battalion was 
again under orders for England, and it was arranged to leave at Gibraltar 
four sergeants, six corporals and four hundred men under Major Chase, Cap- 
tain Arbuthnot, and Lieutenants Annesley and Birt, to be sent to the 2nd 
Battalion in Egypt. The rest of the rst embarked on the 21st October, 
reached Southampton on the 26th, and proceeded to Woking. When 
Lord Roberts inspected the barracks, on the 2nd February 1902, he gave 
particular attention to the cubicles, and said that in all his service he had 
never seen barracks so well and cleanly kept, nor institutes so well 
managed. 

On the 30th April Lieut.-Colonel Carter was succeeded in command by 
Lieut.-Colonel Burney, C.B., from the 2nd Battalion. 

In June the battalion was training as a unit in the 2nd Brigade Ist 
Division at Rushmoor Hill Camp, Aldershot, and took part in the review by 
His Majesty the King, on Laffan’s Plain on the 8th July, when Queen Alex- 
andra and M. Loubet, President of the French Republic, were present. 
This was followed by manceuvres at Froyle Park and Bordon, whence the 
battalion returned to Woking on the 17th. There were further and more 
extensive manceuvres under General French in September, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frensham, Petersfield, Ovington Park, Kingsclere, etc. In 
1904 the battalion was still at Woking, doing the usual courses of training at 
Aldershot. 

On the 29th August Lieut.-Colonel W. K. McClintock succeeded Colonel 
Burney, on completion of the latter’s term of command. After the mance- 
uvres about Alton, the battalion went to Southampton and embarked for 
Clacton-on-Sea to practise a landing there. After marching round by Col- 
chester and Alresford, it again embarked at Clacton, landed at Southampton 
on the 17th September, and proceeded by rail to Holyhead. Embarking 
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there, it reached Dublin on the 30th and went into Richmond and Portobello 
Barracks. 

In July and August 1905 it left Dublin for a musketry course at Kil- 
bride, and a few weeks at the Curragh. It returned to Dublin on the 22nd 
September. At his inspection, on the 2oth November, the General Officer 
Commanding 7th Division remarked that the rst Royal Berkshire “is a 
Battalion that any G.O.C. would be glad to have in his Division.” 

1906 was passed in much the same routine as 1905. 

1907 was a rather more varied year. The battalion was on duty during 
the visit of the King and Queen to the Irish International Exhibition on 
the roth July, and from the 3oth July till the 22nd August it was in Belfast 
in aid of the civil power during the riots there. 

On the 15th February 1908 the battalion was on duty all day at Leinster 
House, Dublin, for the unveiling of the statue of Queen Victoria. On leaving 
Dublin three days later for Beresford Barracks at the Curragh, it was played 
through the streets of Dublin by the band of the Royal Irish Constabulary— 
an unusual honour. 

On the 14th August the battalion was presented with new Colours by 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir N. G. Lyttelton, Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. 

The presentation took place on the parade ground at the Curragh, the 
ceremonial of trooping the old Colours, etc., being in the usual form. 

After the presentation, the Commander-in-Chief addressed the Regiment. 
His speech is rather long for reproduction in full, but the following passages 
from it are of special interest : 

“* Colonel McClintock, Officers and Men of the 1st Battalion Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment,— 

* “ This battalion and I are nostrangers. We served together in Gibraltar 
some twenty-five years ago. Colonel McClintock and Major Powell remem- 
ber that time, and, though we have never been on active service together, 
your 2nd Battalion, in 1900-01, held a section of railway in the Eastern 
Transvaal under my command which was hotly attacked and stubbornly 
and successfully defended. 

“ That has always been the way with the Regiment, and there is not the 
slightest reason for anticipating any falling off in this respect in the future. 

“‘T am glad to hear that there is a large proportion serving in the ranks 
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of men from your County. This is as it should be, and every effort should 
be made to encourage territorialism and to develop local sentiment. It is 
an honourable list of battle distinctions that you bear on your Colours, and 
one of the earliest and most remarkable is that which commemorates service 
in a great naval victory—Copenhagen—won by the famous Lord Nelson in 
1801 ; and only one other regiment shares this honour with you and that 
is my old corps, the Rifle Brigade, whose first active service it was. This 
battalion was not fortunate enough to have taken part in the Peninsular 
War, but your 2nd Battalion, then the 66th, made up for your absence by 
gaining no less than nine Battle-Honours in that prolonged struggle. But 
this battalion, then the 49th, was not idle during that war, as it was 
engaged in giving and taking hard knocks in the American War of 
1812.” 

Lieut.-Colonel A. J. W. Dowell succeeded Lieut.-Colonel W. K. 
McClintock, August 1908. 

The year 1909 was spent at the Curragh, with a change of quarters in 
September from Beresford to Gough Barracks. On the 18th May rgro the 
battalion was at Naas for the Proclamation of the Accession of His Majesty 
King George V, and on the 4th October it proceeded by rail to Dublin and 
thence, via Holyhead, to Dover, where six companies were quartered at 
South Front Barracks and two at Fort Burgoyne. 

When it was at Lydd for musketry in 1911 a detachment of three ser- 
geants and thirty-seven rank and file, commanded by Major H. M. Finch 
with Lieutenants E. A. B. Orr and C. W. Frizell, went to London for the 
Coronation on the 21st June. A feu de jote was fired at Lydd. 

On returning to Dover, on the 25th September, quarters were changed 
to Shaft Barracks. 

When the battalion was at Aldershot for training and manceuvres in 
August 1912, Lieut.-Colonel A. J. W. Dowell was succeeded in command 
by Lieut.-Colonel M. D. Graham. 

The battalion, being still at Dover, was represented, on the 31st March 
1913, at the funeral of Lord Wolseley by Captain B. S. Bromhead with one 
colour-sergeant, one sergeant, one corporal, and two privates. 

On the 24th July r9r3 Lieut.-General Sir W. Bellairs, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Colonel of the Regiment, died at Clevedon. His funeral was private, at the 
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desire of the relatives. Major-General E. T. Dickson was appointed in his 
place. 

On the 28th September 1913 the battalion was transferred to Aldershot, 
where its last public function, previous to the commencement of the Great 
War, was on the 16th April 1914, when it took part in a field-day, and fur- 
nished the guard-of-honour at the Royal Pavilion when His Majesty the 
King visited Aldershot. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE 2nd BATTALION. 
HOME SERVICE. THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


1881-1902 


a “HIS turn of service in Ireland was less marked than usual by 
detachments, and there is nothing to note till the r8th December 
1886, when the 2nd Battalion was specially interested in the 
unveiling at Reading, by Lord Wantage, Lord-Lieutenant of Berkshire, of 
the memorial to those who fell in Afghanistan in 1880. 

In March 1887 Lieut.-Colonel Ready, on completion of his term of com- 
mand, was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Gillespie. The Jubilee of 
1887 was not a pleasant time for the troops at Athlone ; for, in consequence 
of riots in which they fell foul of the civilian inhabitants, they were confined 
to barracks for a fortnight from the 16th June 1887. The battalion moved 
to Templemore on the 1st August 1887. Colonel Gillespie retired in Decem- 
ber, and was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel T. S. St. Clair, who took over com- 
mand on the 1st February 1888. 

In this year there were detachments at Camden Fort, Tulla, and Kilrush. 

On the 29th June 1889 the first general meeting for the Battalion Chal- 
lenge Shield was held at Roscrea. It was won by “F’’ Company. The 
Commander-in-Chief had remarked somewhat unfavourably on the musketry 
of the battalion, as shown by the inspection report of 1887, but noticed an 
improvement in that of 1888, and was still better pleased with that of 1889. 

On the 8th January 1890 Lieutenant Sir Thomas Pasley, with two ser- 
geants, one corporal, and twenty-eight privates, proceeded to the Curragh 
for training as mounted infantry. A report by Colonel Hutton, command- 
ing Mounted Infantry, on this detachment said : 
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‘“‘ Great credit is due to Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart., for the manner in 
which he has trained his men. Major Rawlins informs me that it is 
owing to the satisfactory and hard work of Sir Thomas Pasley that the 
division has arrived at a standard of excellence which differs but slightly 
from that of the other three divisions ; one and all have done their very 
best, and their conduct has been exemplary.” 


The local detachments in this year included Clonmel, Roscrea, Kilrush 
and Tulla. 

On the 28th October Sir Henry Ponsonby forwarded, by command of 
Her Majesty, an engraving of the Queen’s full-length Jubilee portrait for the 
Officers of the Battalion. In signing it she appears to have added (“ 66th ”’) 
to the regimental designation, and it is believed she did so in order to comply 
with Colonel St. Clair’s special request that the portrait might in some way 
be connected with her presentation, in 1882, of Colours to the 2nd Battalion 
Berkshire Regiment in replacement of those so gallantly defended at Mai- 
wand by what was then the 66th Foot. 

On the 29th October and 1st November the battalion was inspected by 
Lord Wolseley, commanding the Forces in Ireland, at Clonmel (detachment) 
and Templemore. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge still considered the shooting not quite 
up to the mark. 

On the oth February 1891 Head-quarters of the battalion were trans- 
ferred to Cork, with a detachment at Youghal. 

On the 13th the battalion was allocated to the First Corps for Foreign 
Service, and to the 6th Brigade, 3rd Division, with Cork as its place of 
mobilization, and Queenstown as its port of embarkation. 

When the Town Hall of Cork was destroyed by fire on the 27th March, 
the 2nd Royal Berkshire rendered valuable assistance, for which they 
received the thanks of the Municipal Council. 

Nothing more requires recording in 1891. The year 1892 was marked 
in Ireland only by an inspection by Lord Wolseley, and manceuvres in August 
in the Kilworth Mountains. 

On the 13th September the battalion embarked at Queenstown for Port- 
land, where it landed on the 16th, and was quartered in the Citadel. 

On the 28th October it was re-armed with the Lee-Metford rifle. On 
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the 14th November it was inspected by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
commanding the Southern District, who expressed his satisfaction with its 
clean and smart appearance. 

By Army Order of the 1st April the badge for the forage cap was altered 
in accordance with the following description : 


‘“‘ In silver, within a laurel wreath, the Dragon of China surmounted 
by a Crown, beneath the Dragon the word ‘ China,’ above the Dragon, 
on a scroll, ‘ Royal Berkshire Regiment.’ ”’ 


The Duke of Connaught again inspected in July and expressed his satis- 
faction. 

On the 18th August the battalion, under command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Ponsonby, marched to Aldershot with four companies at war strength. It 
was engaged on manceuvres with the 5th Brigade till the 16th September, 
when it returned by rail to Portland. 

On the 28th and 30th May 1894 the battalion went by sea to Devonport, 
and four companies went to Okehampton for field-firing from the gth to the 
18th August. 

Except for inspections, including one by the Duke of Cambridge, 1895 
was uneventful. 

On the 19th May 1896 four companies, under Major Hassard, went to 
Penzance to aid the civil power in the Newlyn riots, and were thanked by 
the magistrates for their services. 

When the battalion was inspected, in July 1896, by Lieut.-General Sir 
F. Forestier Walker, his opinion was summarized in these words: ‘“ The 
inspection in fact evidenced careful training, attention to detail, and a true 
sense of discipline.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Ponsonby, after commanding the battalion for five years, 
left it on promotion to the staff, on the 3rd October. 

At the inspection by the Commander-in-Chief of the Plymouth Garrison 
on the 15th October, the guard-of-honour furnished by the 2nd Berkshire 
elicited his special commendation. On the roth November the battalion 
moved by train to Talavera Barracks, Aldershot, after inspection by Sir F. 
Forestier Walker, who complimented it on the high character it had borne 
whilst in his command, from which he regretted its departure. 
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Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Fraser had taken over command of the battalion on 
the 4th November. After this nothing of note happened beyond inspections 
and field exercises, till the 22nd June 1897 when, with five hundred and 
seventy-six of all ranks, the battalion went up to London for the day to line 
the streets for Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. It also took part in the 
Queen’s Review at Aldershot, on the 1st July, as a unit of the 7th Brigade. 
It was engaged in manceuvres in August, and on the 5th November received 
orders to be ready to proceed to South Africa about February 1898. On the 
12th February it embarked at Southampton on the Avoca, with a total 
strength of eight hundred and twelve of all ranks. It again touched at St. 
Helena and the officers visited Napoleon’s Tomb. An advanced party was 
landed at Capetown on the 8th March, and proceeded by rail to take over 
barracks at King William’s Town and Grahamstown. The rest of the 
battalion landed at Port Elizabeth on the 14th March, and reached Grahams- 
town by rail next day. Here “A,” “B” and ‘‘C ” Companies remained 
under Major F. C. Carter, whilst the rest marched in detachments, the last 
of which reached King William’s Town on the 3rst. 

In February 1898 before the battalion left Aldershot, a 9th or Mounted 
Infantry Company had been formed from the other companies, under the 
command of Captain W. K. McClintock. Its strength was three officers, 
six sergeants, six corporals, one hundred and eight privates, and it took over 
horses from the Middlesex Regiment on arrival at King William’s Town. 

The establishment of rank and file of the battalion was raised, in June 
1898, to eight hundred and eighty, and the numbers were filled up by a 
large draft from the 1st Battalion in January 1899. 

On the 14th March 1899 Lieut.-Colonel Evans Gordon succeeded to the 
command, on Colonel Fraser’s promotion to the staff. 

The number of companies at Grahamstown was raised from three to 
four in January 1899. 

The latter part of 1899 saw the opening of the South African War which 
dragged on tillrgoz. The 2nd Battalion Royal Berkshire Regiment was not 
destined to take part in any of the greater actions of the War in South Africa. 
It was neither with the Natal Force, nor with that under the immediate com- 
mand of Lord Roberts which retrieved the earlier disasters by the capture 
of Cronje at Paardeberg, and the subsequent march to Pretoria. Its first 
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and most important action was with General French’s force at Colesberg. 
Though we have some hesitation as to whether we are not devoting a dis- 
proportionate space to this war, we do not like to omit anything of impor- 
tance from the very full account which is available of the battalion’s doings, 
both as infantry and mounted infantry. 

From the commencement of the South African War till the oth April 
1900 the 2nd Battalion worked in separate half-battalions in different places. 
After that, the whole battalion worked together. In addition to the ordinary 
infantry of the battalion, it supplied two companies of Mounted Infantry. 
The history of these latter we propose to deal with in a separate section, 
after completing the South African history of the main portion of the 
battalion. 

In the beginning of the war we must deal with the two half-battalions 
separately and successively, till the period of their reunion. 

The right half-battalion left Grahamstown on the 30th September 1899, 
under the command of Major F. W. N. McCracken. Its strength was eight 
officers and four hundred and two other ranks, with two machine guns and 
transport. Three sergeants and twenty-four men were left behind when the 
half-battalion proceeded by rail to Naauwpoort, where it arrived next day 
and, after placing outposts, commenced work, on the 2nd October, in making 
fortifications, and remained without incident till the znd November, when 
it moved forward by rail to De Aar. After staying there till the 18th, it 
returned to its old quarters at Naauwpoort. 

During the rest of the year 1899 there is little of interest to record. On 
several occasions one or more companies went out to Arundel, Rosmead, and 
other places, generally with cavalry, returning the same or next day without 
any fighting. 

General French had now driven Schoeman’s Boers from Rensburg to 
Colesberg, where they had established themselves in the town, and on the 
neighbouring kopjes. He was about to endeavour to dislodge them from 
this natural fortress. 

We have before us Lieut.-Colonel McCracken’s report on the operations 
which took place about Colesberg on the last day of 1899, and the beginning 
of 1900. It is too long to quote in full, but everything material in it is 
utilized in the following account : 
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The four companies were ordered to march, at 5 p.m. on the 31st Decem- 
ber, with Colonel Fisher’s column. 

General French explained to commanding officers that he proposed to 
seize the hill south-west of Colesberg, between the latter place and Coleskop. 
The hill appeared to be unoccupied. The march duly started at 5 p.m. 
from Rensburg. To save the fatigue of the night march, mule carts carrying 
twenty men each were provided, so that two companies at a time were 
carried alternately. 

At 9.30 p.m. the force was at Maeder’s Farm, about four miles S.W. of 
the objective. Here a halt was made, and it was arranged that the advance 
should be resumed half an hour after midnight, the importance attached 
to the operation being shown by General French’s decision to accompany it 
himself. 

With mounted infantry in front and on either flank, the march was 
resumed. The carts soon had to be left behind, owing to the noise they 
made; for absolute silence was essential. The march passed close to the 
S.E. foot of Coleskop, aiming at the N.W. extremity of the objective hill, 
which was supposed to be on the right flank of the Boer position. Soon 
after 2 a.m. the detachment was formed for attack. ‘‘A’”’ and “ B” Com- 
panies were in front line in single rank, “C”’ and “ D”’ fifty yards in rear. 
The outer sections of ‘‘ A ” and ‘‘ B ” were in echelon half-way between the 
two lines, to which they were connected by a chain of a few files, which was 
continued to the support line by files thrown forward by “C” and “ D.”’ 
This it was hoped would ensure contact in the dark between the two lines. 
In addition to the darkness, the ground, though level, was broken by patches 
of scrub and loose stones. Despite the precautions, the rear companies went 
astray, and, if the attack was to be made at daybreak, it was impossible to 
wait for them. 

About 3.30 a.m., when the leading companies were close to the foot of 
their objective, a few shots were fired from the hills to their right. The 
order to extend to two paces was at once given, and *‘ A ’”’ and “ B ”’ Com- 
panies climbed unopposed to the crest of the hill which, being formed of 
large loose blocks, was in places difficult of ascent. Yet another rather 
higher hill to the east concealed Colesberg from view as day began to dawn. 
The two hills were connected at their southern end by a transverse ridge. 
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As it grew lighter, at 4 a.m., the missing companies were seen lying down on 
the plain five hundred yards from the foot of the hill just ascended by “ A ”’ 
and “‘ B.”” They soon rejoined the rest, and Major McCracken had already 
posted his leading companies on the northern and eastern faces of the hill, 
and set them to improving the cover. The rear companies were, on arrival, 
placed in support behind the crest, where there was excellent cover. 

Half an hour later a Boer party attempted a counter attack up one of 
the re-entrants of the N.E. face, but was compelled to retire by the heavy 
fire. 

The same fate attended a mounted party attempting to gallop round the 
right flank by the plain. They retired without even dismounting. 

By 7 a.m. the Boer fire was very heavy, and Major McCracken received 
orders to evacuate ‘‘ McCracken Hill’’ (as it was afterwards named by 
General French) and retire by the route by which he arrived. As he was 
reluctantly preparing to do so, the order was countermanded, the reason 
being that Colonel Fisher, of the roth Hussars, had succeeded in capturing a 
hill two thousand yards to the north, from which McCracken Hill could 
be enfiladed and rendered almost untenable. 

Presently “‘ R’”’ Battery R.H.A., on the plain just below the north front 
of McCracken Hill, opened on and kept down the fire of a Boer gun and 
pom-pom from the hill to the east, and also fired on the reverse of the hills 
south of Colesberg. ‘‘ R ”’ was, in the afternoon, relieved by ‘‘ O ”’ Battery, 
which retired at dusk. The Boer fire continued heavy all day, and into the 
succeeding night. The whole plain, except in immediate rear of McCracken 
Hill, was swept for fifteen hundred yards by fire from the various Boer 
positions. 

In the afternoon General French sent for Major McCracken to consult as 
to the possibility and advisability of a further advance on the hill east of 
McCracken Hill, but eventually agreed that the four companies had better 
hold on, for the present, where they were, though the country to the east 
should be reconnoitred in the night. 

For the night McCracken relieved the firing-line companies by those in 
support, and sent down one section of each with a machine gun to the plain 
behmd his northern and southern flanks. No rations or water reached the 
hill till next day. No reply was made after dark to the Boer fire, which 
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ceased atzrop.m. Thesame rule was observed next day, except for sentries. 
It was only varied by a few magazine volleys fired at night, when there was 
a lull in the Boer fire, just to worry and disturb the enemy. 

There was practically no loss from the Boer fire after the first few hours 
of the occupation of the hill. Two hours after the occupation, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant A. V. West, who had been the first to reach the crest, was killed 
whilst reconnoitring the Boer position with his field glasses. He and the 
three men who were killed or died of wounds were buried at the foot of the 
hill. 

After midnight on the ist January, a reconnaissance of the Boer position 
to the S.E., carried out with much difficulty by Captain R. G. MacDonnell, 
showed that it was very strong, and that the detachment was best where it 
was. Nothing remarkable beyond the arrival of water and rations happened 
onthe 2nd. On the 3rd, General French proposed to relieve the detachment 
on McCracken Hill, but was persuaded to leave them there. After this, 
however, the hill was held by two companies only, the other two being sent 
to Kloof Camp about two thousand five hundred yards north of the hill. 
The hill garrison was relieved every other night. On the 5th the enemy 
made an attack on the British left flank, and a gun firing at a range of about 
three thousand yards was silenced by five hundred rounds (two belts) from 
the machine gun at Kloof Camp. 

McCracken Hill was evacuated on the 12th February, the Boers having 
left Colesberg. The casualties during the whole of this operation were 2nd 
Lieutenant A. V. West and one man killed, fifteen men wounded, of whom 
two died on the 2nd January. 

From McCracken Hill the half-battalion returned to Maeder’s Farm, 
where it joined Colonel Carter’s column, and reached Rensburg at 5 a.m. on 
the 13th February. 

How highly General French thought of the conduct of the Berkshire 
detachment is shown by the following memorandum addressed by him to 
Major McCracken : 


‘The Lieut.-General Commanding the Division cannot quit Rens- 
burg without recording his high appreciation of the gallantry and 
conduct displayed by you and the half-battalion under your command 
throughout the present operations. The night attack, by which 
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McCracken Hill was first seized and held on 1st January, was an object 
lesson as to how such operations should be conducted, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the Regiment. The subsequent endurance and 
tenacity shown by all ranks, in maintaining the position in the face 
of danger and privation, is beyond all praise. The Lieut.-General has 
fully expressed his opinion of this conduct in his official despatches to 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief in South Africa, and requests 
you will publish this meio in Battalion Orders, and cause it to be read 
on parade.”’ 


In the despatch referred to (2nd February 1900) General French said : 


‘To Major F. W. N. McCracken and the four companies of the Berk- 
shire Regiment serving with this force is the successful attack on Coles- 
berg on the 1st January principally due. 

‘‘I cannot speak too highly of this officer’s coolness, courage, and 
intrepidity, or of the gallantry and discipline displayed by his officers 
and men in making the night assault which he led so well. 

‘‘ What, in my opinion, is worthy of even greater praise is the conduct 
of his gallant regiment displayed in the tenacity with which they have 
held the position ever since, and the skill with which they have en- 
trenched themselves against a constant fire from artillery and musketry, 
which, during the first few days, caused them considerable loss. 

‘“‘They have now established such an excellent system of defence 
that the enemy’s fire, although nearly unceasing, is practically harmless. 

‘“‘ In connexion with this work I have also to bring forward the names 
of Lieutenant A. G. E. Bingley, Acting Adjutant, Berkshire Regiment, 
and Captain Sir T. E. S. Pasley.”’ 


On the 14th February the half-battalion marched as rearguard to General 
Clements’ force, and bivouacked at Arundel, and next day formed part of 
the garrison (under Major McCracken) of Berkshire Hill three miles S.E. 
of Arundel. Clements, who had succeeded French at Colesberg, had found 
himself compelled, by the increasing strength of the enemy on his front, to 
fall back on Arundel. 

On the 2oth February the Boers attacked the Cossack Posts on the 
kopjes S.E. of Arundel. The half-battalion, with about two companies 
Australian Mounted Rifles, a squadron of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 
and “ J’ Battery R.H.A. held the defences all day, and drove the enemy 
back, apparently without any casualties in the Royal Berkshire. 
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From the 28th February to the 8th April there was much marching, with- 
out any fighting worthy of mention. The stages were as follows: 


28th February to Rensburg, as rearguard. 

1st-37d March: N.W. of Colesberg, as left flank guard. 

4th-7th March: Rietfontein Ridge, 5 miles north of Joubert’s Siding. 
8th and 9h: Neighbourhood of Alleman’s Drift (Orange River). 

On the 12th nearly all Clements’ force was deployed. The half-battalion 
held kopjes above Stockenstroom’s Drift on the Orange River, whilst the 
Boers on the other side were shelled to discover their strength. Only a few 
replied with nile fire. 

On the 14th-15th the detachment helped to carry and launch pontoons 
and led the crossing into the Orange Free State. It, with the 2nd Wor- 
cestershire Regiment, formed the force on the north bank, covering the 
construction of the bridge at Norval’s Pont, by which Clements crossed on 
his northward march towards Bloemfontein. After that it marched with 
Clements’ force to Donkerspoort, Pienaar’s Fontein, near Philippolis, Alice- 
dale, Zuurfontein, and Fauresmith. Here it left Clements and marched, on 
the 28th March, to Jagersfontein, where, on the 6th April, it received orders 
to make forced marches to Edenburg, which was reached, after a march of 
thirty-five miles in twenty-three hours, at 2 p.m. on the 7th. On the 8th it 
rejoined Head-quarters and the left half-battalion at Bethanie. 

We have now to follow the movements of the left half-battalion. On the 
30th September 1899 it left King William’s Town by rail, with a strength of 
11 officers, 543 other ranks, 2 machine guns and transport. This included 
the Mounted Infantry Company. 

Arriving next day at Stormberg Junction, they began constructing forts 
on the 2nd, and were joined by two 9-pdr. guns R.A., and later by a Naval 
Brigade. It had been intended to make of Stormberg an advanced depot, 
but this was given up on the arrival of Sir R. Buller as Commander-in-Chief 
in South Africa. The place was abandoned on the 3rd November, the 
garrison and stores retiring by rail to Queenstown, to which place the 
Mounted Infantry Company had already marched. 

At Queenstown the half-battalion had plenty of hard work, drilling, 
and loading and unloading stores. On the 22nd November the Mounted 
Infantry Company left it to join General Gatacre’s 3rd Division at Putters 
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Kraal. To that place, for the same purpose, there went also, on the 27th 
by rail, ““G” and “ H’”’ Companies under Major Bray, with one machine 
gun. Thence this detachment went to join the Royal Irish Rifles at Bush- 
man’s Hoek, but was returned to its own half-battalion at Queenstown on 
the 4th December. 

At Queenstown the half-battalion remained till the r1th March rgoo. 
A small detachment was sent to Bongola Poort from the 4th February till 
the 17th March, and on the 4th March a second Mounted Infantry Company 
was formed, under command of Captain F. W. Foley and Lieutenant P. W. 
North, with fifty other ranks. This company went by train to Sterkstroom, 
on the 6th March, to join the 3rd Division. Hereafter the original Mounted 
Infantry Company became No. x and the new one No. 2 Mounted Infantry 
Company. Otherwise, there is nothing to record during the stay at Queens- 
town. 
On the 11th March “ E ” and “ G”’ Companies and Head-quarters went 
by train to Dordrecht, leaving two officers and fifty men behind temporarily, 
and sending an armoured-train detachment to Burghersdorp. 

There is very little more to be said till the right rejoined the left half- 
battalion on the 8th April at Bethanie in the Orange Free State. “‘F”’ and 
“* H_ ”’ Companies were detached for duty on lines-of-communication and the 
armoured-train detachment went with the 3rd Division to Bethulie Bridge. 
All four companies reached Bethanie on the 8th and goth April. 

The 22nd Brigade (3rd Division) now consisted of the 2nd Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, 3rd Buffs and 2nd Royal Berkshire. The Division was com- 
manded by Major-General Sir H. Chermside, in succession to Major-General 
Gatacre, the Brigade by Colonel R. Allen. The Division now marched east- 
wards to Rosenthal where it halted, with the 2nd Royal Berkshire acting as 
advanced guard, and waited for the 8th Division, which came up on the 18th 
April. Owing to very heavy rain, the camp was at one time a mere swamp. 
Here, too, the Highland Light Infantry was added to the Brigade. The two 
Divisions resumed the march on the roth, and on the 2oth came in contact 
with a Boer force covering Dewetsdorp. During the action which ensued 
the battalion, marching on the left flank, occupied some high ground in that 
direction and remained there, without being engaged, till the enemy had been 
driven from his original position, which was occupied by the 8th Division, 
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the 3rd bivouacking in rear. During the 21st and 22nd some Boer shells 
fell in camp, one of which burst on a wagon of the battalion, killing the Kafir 
driver. 

Before daybreak on the 23rd the battalion relieved the East Yorkshire 
Regiment on a flat-topped hill in the most advanced part of the position. 
The Boers were shelling during the relief, and continued all day with shells, 
pom-poms and rifle fire, which, however, appears to have caused no casual- 
ties. At night the “‘sangars’’ occupied by the battalion were improved. 
The same fire continued on the 24th, and three men were wounded. A very 
heavy shell fire, about 5 p.m., did no damage, and during the night the Boers 
retired northwards to Thabanchu. The British force then occupied Dewets- 
dorp, the Berkshire Battalion bivouacking south of it on high ground. On 
the same day General French arrived from Bloemfontein with thirty thou- 
sand men. De Wet had held with his rearguard at Dewetsdorp till news 
of French’s approach warned him that it was time to be off. 

When French turned on Thabanchu the 3rd Division was left at Dewets- 
dorp, where they were engaged, till the r6th May, fortifying a large perimeter 
which had been marked out. 

On the 16th May the 3rd Division, leaving the Northumberland Fusiliers 
and the Buffs to garrison Dewetsdorp, marched for Bloemfontein, where it 
arrived on the 19th. Here, on the 23rd, the battalion was joined by the 
Volunteer Company, with a strength of three officers and one hundred and 
thirteen other ranks, under Captain A. F. Ewen, just in time to take part in 
the Queen’s Birthday Parade next day. 

The camp at Bloemfontein was north of the town on a very unhealthy 
and feverish spot. 

On the 28th the annexation of the Orange Free State was proclaimed. 
All officers of the battalion attended, and the Volunteer and one other com- 
pany took part in lining the market place. 

From the 30th May the battalion was responsible for the outposts and 
piquets north of Bloemfontein. On the 26th June a third company of 
Mounted Infantry, consisting of fifty N.C.O.s and men, was formed under 
Captain Bingley and Lieutenant Bassett. 

On the r1th July the battalion proceeded by rail to Pretoria, where it 
arrived on the 13th. Thence it marched to Wonderboom, to a bivouac near 
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the fort. On the way it marched past Lord Roberts. The 3rd Mounted 
Infantry Company was disbanded on the 15th, when the battalion joined 
General Cunningham’s Brigade of General Ian Hamilton’s force, operating 
northwards along the railway. The other units of the Brigade were the Ist 
K.O.S. Borderers, 1st Border Regiment, rst Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, with Field Hospital; the other Brigade with the force was General 
Hickman’s. On the 16th the Division, having passed by Wonderboom 
Poort, found the hills to the east evacuated, and marched on to Waterval. 
Save for a small skirmish with the mounted troops, the march was unopposed 
till Onverwacht was reached on the 21st July. During this day the force 
was shelled several times and the battalion, protecting its flank, was also 
shelled, but suffered no casualties. Next day the advanced guard of Mahon’s 
force joined up, and his horse artillery was engaged with the enemy’s guns. 
The battalion, preceded by mounted infantry, deployed for attack on a 
kopje which, however, was evacuated by the enemy, and the force reached 
Rustfontein. 

Sniping of outposts here was frequent. 

On the 25th the battalion was left behind at Roodepoort to escort a con- 
voy from Pretoria. The convoy was not up and ready to start till nightfall, 
and then, the guide having lost his way, it was decided to bivouac. The 
night was spent in great misery, with no shelter from the pouring rain of a 
very heavy thunderstorm. Next day, at the Wilge River, Mahon’s mounted 
force was met returning, and on the 27th orders were received for return to 
Pretoria, which was reached on the 30th, and camp was pitched at Daspoort 
to the west of it. 

Ian Hamilton’s force again started on the rst August, this time west- 
wards along the southern side of the Magaliesberg, whilst Mahon moved 
along the north side. Both slopes were occupied by Boer snipers, and it 
was found that Zilikat’s Nek was more strongly held. Hamilton considered 
it necessary to break through the mountains here in order to keep in touch 
with Mahon. On the 2nd the battalion was told off, with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, to attack this pass and attempt to drive its 
defenders on to Mahon’s force. 

The nek is flanked on either side by very steep hills, whilst the plain at 
its southern end is covered for about a mile with mimosa bush, which affords 
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no screen from observers on the heights. The advance was made with the 
Berkshire Regiment on the right, and the Highlanders on the left. “A” 
and ‘‘ B ” Companies of the Berkshire were in the firing line, “‘ C ”’ and “ D” 
in support, “‘ E,”’ “ F,” “G,” “ H’”’ and the Volunteer Company in second 
line. Major McCracken commanded the firing line. 

At first the advance was straight on the foot of the mght-hand kopje, 
but it was found to be so strongly held that it became necessary to incline 
to the right and clear that side of the pass before entering it. The attack 
here was gallantly carried out by “‘ A ’”’ and ‘“‘ C ”’ Companies under a very 
heavy fire. 

The attack was assisted by a strong fire from three machine guns, directed 
on either side of the pass, and by artillery fire. The Boers held on until the 
infantry were within a few yards of the top, when they retreated, but escaped 
falling into Mahon’s hands. During this attack Sergeant Gibbs was mor- 
tally wounded near the top of the mdge. Private House, who gallantly went 
to his assistance under a very hot fire, was seriously wounded. For this act 
of bravery House was afterwards awarded the Victoria Cross. 

The attack had been supported on the left by the Highlanders. The 
Boers are supposed to have lost about a dozen killed, and several wounded 
were found in the neighbouring farms. The losses of the battalion on this 
day were: 

Killed or Died of Wounds: One Sergeant and three Privates. 
Wounded: Lieut.-Colonel E. Rhodes, D.S.O., Major G. D. R. Williams, 
and thirty-three Other Ranks. 


A Divisional Order stated that “ The G.O.C. Hamilton’s Force has 
expressed his approval of the manner in which to-day’s operations have 
been carried out, especially noting the admirable way in which the climbing 
of the kopje on the night was effected.” 

After this the march was uneventful till Rustenburg was reached on the 
5th August, where there was a garrison, commanded by Baden-Powell of 
Mafeking fame. 

The force was at Crocodile Poort on the 8th August, when it was again 
ordered west with the object of cutting off De Wet, then pursued from the 
south by Lord Methuen and Lord Kitchener. When it arrived at Zand- 
fontein it had, in addition, to relieve Major Hore’s force of five hundred who 
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were defending themselves at Brakfontein on Elands River. By the 15th 
De Wet was ascertained to have slipped away by Olifant’s Nek, and Hamil- 
ton’s force then marched to Roodekloof, five miles south of Olifant’s Nek, 
where De Wet still had a part of his rearguard. 

An attack on Olifant’s Nek on the 17th resulted in the battalion, deployed 
in extended order, coming under fire, but suffering no casualties before the 
Boers evacuated the nek. 

The battalion again advanced to attack a Boer position on the Crocodile 
River on the 2oth, but the enemy evacuated it without fighting. 

After several marches of no particular interest, the battalion was back 
again at Pretoria on the 28th August. There is no need to follow the various 
marches at the end of which the battalion found itself at Belfast on the 8th 
September. It was now east of Middelburg, on the railway from Pretoria 
eastwards to Koomati Poort. Here it left General Cunningham’s Brigade 
and became part of the lines-of-communication troops under General Smith- 
Dorrien, whose section extended from Nooitgedacht, east of Belfast, west- 
ward to Middelburg. For the next six weeks the battalion was employed 
in furnishing garrisons for the posts at Nooitgedacht, Wonderfontein, Dal- 
manutha, Olifant’s River, and Pan. Nothing of note happened in this 
period except that command of the battalion was assunied by Lieut.-Colonel 
E. H. Burney on the 2oth October. Head-quarters moved to Wonder- 
fontein on the 2gth, and that and other neighbouring posts were carefully 
prepared for defence. Into the details of these defences, which are given in 
the Diary, it is beyond our province to enter, but we may well quote the 
Official History which, speaking of Nooitgedacht, says it was “ as admirably 
entrenched as every other post held by the Royal Berkshire, a regiment 
which since the days of McCracken’s Hill had been notable for its skill in 
field fortification.” 

At midnight of the 7th-8th January Igor a serious attempt was made 
by General Louis Botha to seize the railway by a simultaneous attack on 
the posts at Dalmanutha, Belfast, Wonderfontein, Wildfontein, Pan, and 
Nooitgedacht. Each of these attacks must be dealt with separately. 

For the attack on Wonderfontein we will quote Lieut.-Colonel Burney’s 
report. It should be noted that No. I post was just north of the railway 
facing west, Nos. 2 and 3 on its right completing the defence on this side 
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north of the railway, whilst No. 10 was the post on the left, south of the line. 
No. 4 faced north. 

Colonel Burney writes : 

‘“‘ At 11.55 p.m. on 7th January rgor the sentry and dog on No. r post 
gave the alarm, and by 12 o’clock midnight a heavy fire was poured into 
the camp by the Boers, who had descended the ridge due west and crept 
along the railway, using the ditches. Another party of Boers almost simul- 
taneously attacked No. 3 post, but the sentry had seen them, and all the men 
were prepared and replied with rapid independent fire. This party, or rather 
a portion of it, moved round towards No. 4 post and were received with 
volleys. 

“‘ A most determined attack was made on No. 1, the Boers coming right 
up to the wire fence fifty to one hundred yards away. Here they must 
have suffered severely, for they were under a heavy fire whilst trying to cut 
through the wire fence. There are three places where the enemy took posi- 
tions about five yards from the wire, at each of which there was a pool of 
blood and empty cartridge cases, about fifty to seventy at each. Some were 
Lee-Metford, some Mauser. This was to the north-west of No.1. A party 
came round their left flank and, being checked by the wire, were fired upon 
at about thirty yards. One Boer was left there dead, and, from the pools 
of blood in other spots, at least three more must have been killed. ... A 
murderous fire at very close range, from two hundred to three hundred 
yards, was kept up for the best part of an hour. This post was under Major 
Bray, and I cannot speak too highly of the manner it was defended. It 
consisted of Major Bray and eleven N.C.O.s and men. One man was killed 
and six wounded. Major Bray was also very slightly wounded. I was 
informed of the casualties, and, having two pioneers and two drummers who 
had fired a rifle before, I sent them to No. I to use the rifles of the wounded 
men. ... No. 7 post * reported a few men riding, and fired on them. 
They disappeared immediately. I am convinced that, if the men had not 
been sleeping on their actual posts of defence, the Boers would have been in 
the camp before the posts could possibly have been occupied. Though 
there was a moon, it was cloudy ; the sentries could not see very far. The 
firing of a few shrapnel at about fifteen hundred yards in the direction of the 
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firing must have gone among the Boer horses, which were about eight hun- 
dred yards from the outposts, and about fifteen hundred from where the 
gun was fired; for immediately afterwards the firing diminished and the 
enemy retired.” 

Wildfontein is on the railway, about four miles west of Wonderfontein, 
and the garrison consisted of “ B’’ Company under Lieutenant Turner, 
besides a detachment of the 5th Lancers. The first alarm was given by the 
sound of firing from Nooitgedacht and Wonderfontein. The loopholes were 
immediately manned and the attack commenced almost at once with a 
very heavy fire on the cavalry post at the S.W. angle. Ten minutes later a 
determined attack was made on the western front, the enemy creeping along 
the railway ditches to within one hundred yards of the position, and firing 
heavily. By 1.30 a.m. the post was practically surrounded, and Lieutenant 
Tumer had to send a reinforcement of ten men and a box of ammunition to 
the western front. After this the fire slackened, and by 2.30 it ceased, and 
the Boers abandoned the attack. 

Casualties, one man killed and one wounded. 

Nooitgedacht is off the railway, some three and a half miles N.W. of 
Wildfontein. The garrison here consisted of ‘‘ C ’’ Company, made up toa 
strength of one hundred and fifty, under Captain J. H. W. Southey. There 
was also a detachment of the 5th Lancers and two guns. The main defence 
here was rectangular, about a quarter of a mile from north to south, and 
rather less in breadth. It was surrounded by elaborate wire entanglements 
at about one hundred and thirty yards’ distance. The probability of a Boer 
attack was learnt from a native scout about 6.30 p.m., and precisely at mid- 
night, just after musketry fire at Pan had been heard, the attack began. 

The enemy came from the north and then split into two portions, one 
going towards Pan Station, and the other, after going to the south, turned 
to its left against the western side of the post. This party again split into 
two, each moving up a ditch to the right and left. The first sight of them 
was obtained by Lance-Corporal Brooks who, with four men, held a “ san- 
gar ”’ outside the wire on the west side. He held his fire till the party on his 
right had got abreast of him. Then he and his men fired, checking the 
advance. 

The Boers now opened a heavy fire against the defences from south and 
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west. When they were driven back by the fire of the outpost they came 
under that of the Lancers in the western defences, and shrapnel from the two 


Lance-Corporal Brooks now turned his fire on the column on his left, 
which also was driven back. For his excellent conduct on this occasion 
Brooks was promoted to sergeant by order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The firing ceased by 1.15 a.m., and, though it was renewed an hour later for 
a short time, the attack was practically over. In the morning the cavalry 
outposts saw three hundred or four hundred Boers moving away northwards. 
The only British casualty was Lieutenant G. G. E. Wylly dangerously 
wounded. 

At Dalmanutha the defences consisted of a central redoubt on the high 
ground north of the station, garrisoned by one company. Another com- 
pany, and a detachment of the 19th Hussars, occupied small works surround- 
ing the redoubt, and a 12-pdr. gun was about fifty yards from it in a gun-pit. 
A detached post of two sections of infantry, on the north side of the railway, 
protected the station buildings. The field of fire was good, except on the 
south side where the ground sloped away rather sharply for five hundred 
yards from the station to a rocky kopje about two hundred yards long. To 
this kopje a watercourse ran from the station. At 12.15 a.m. on the 8th the 
enemy concentrated under this kopje, attempted to rush the southern 
defences at full gallop up the slope towards the station, and captured two 
men who had been posted as a look-out on the kopje. 

In spite of the fire of the piquets, the Boers broke through the line of out- 
posts, driving in one small piquet, and capturing the sentry. Firing from 
the saddle as they charged, they got forward to the south side of the railway. 
They now came under the steady fire of the detached post, their own fire 
being rapid but unaimed. They were only thirty yards from the post, but 
could not be got to advance farther. At 1 a.m. they fell back, and our men 
took the opportunity to replenish magazines. One of the southern piquets, 
which had been surrounded, fell back on the detached post. Five minutes 
later the attack was renewed with so heavy a fire that the defenders were 
almost overpowered. Moreover, the Boers, under cover of the mist, had 
worked round towards the gun-pit on which they fired heavily. Suddenly, 
at 2.15, a whistle sounded, and the Boers retired. Their numbers could not 
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be estimated, but the British prisoners, who were released soon afterwards, 
reported having seen several dead and wounded Boers. The British casual- 
ties were one man killed and three wounded. 

Pan Station, the farthest west of the posts in this section, was situated 
on a hill, with bare and open ground rising gently to the north and falling 
to the south-east and west. About eleven hundred yards to the east there 
is a stone railway bridge over a stream. There was a shortage of wire here, 
and reliance had to be placed largely on deep trenches with head cover 
formed, as at the other stations, by resting sheets of galvanized iron on sods 
to form loopholes, and piling earth, stones, and sods on the top. The loop- 
holes did not show more than one foot above the ground-level. The trenches 
were eighty yards long, on the north and south sides of the railway. The 
ends of these trenches were joined by shorter ones, making works in the form 
ofa parallelogram. Roadsand the railway were blocked at night by chevaux 
de frise and other obstacles. One field gun was on the eastern, and one on 
the western face, and the Maxim at the western entrance. 

Three hundred yards north of these defences, a circular trench for twenty 
men defended that side. Another straight trench, with flanks, faced north- 
east three hundred yards east of this, and covered the broken ground to the 
railway bridge, which was held by a guard of seven men, but not fortified ; 
it was just east of the entrance to a cutting. 

News of the approaching attack was passed to Pan from Nooitgedacht. 

At midnight firing in the east was heard, and the attack was directed 
mainly on the north-east trench occupied by twenty men. It was met by 
volleys and shrapnel from the station, but the Maxim unfortunately jammed 
and was useless. 

The bridge guard, outflanked and outnumbered, fell back on the camp. 
At 1.15 the north-east trench reported the enemy retiring. A quarter of an 
hour later the fire so slackened that the bridge was reoccupied by twenty- 
five men who found it undamaged. By 1.45 the aftack had ceased. 

The only casualty was one man wounded, who died next day. 

The General-Officer Commanding at Belfast specially mentioned, in con- 
nexion with these attacks, Major R. E. T. Bray, Lance-Corporal Brooks, and 
Sergeant Reed, all of the Royal Berkshire. 

On the 13th, 14th, and 15th May the battalion moved eastwards in 
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detachments by rail to Nelspruit. Thence ‘‘ A” and “ H ’’ Companies with 
Major Spurrell’s column, and “C”’ and “‘ E” with Major Rhodes’, were 
engaged in marching about the neighbourhood to considerable distances, 
often over very bad roads. As, however, they never had any fighting in 
this eastern part of the Transvaal, the details are not sufficiently interesting 
to be given. 

From the roth June the battalion formed part of a column commanded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Burney which, in conjunction with three others, was 
employed in clearing the country north of the eastern railway line of Boers, 
cattle, and supplies. Here again it would be tedious to record the marches 
and the difficulty of them in this mountainous country. The battalion was 
sometimes united, sometimes operating in sections, collecting live stock, 
and generally harrying the country. But of the enemy in force nothing was 
seen, and there was no fighting. These operations lasted till the 2oth July, 
when the battalion marched into Middelburg, thence proceeding by train 
to Pretoria, and on to Bloemfontein, which was reached on the 22nd. Next 
day it reached De Aar in Cape Colony. 

This place was for a long time afterwards the Battalion-Head-quarters, 
though Lieut.-Colonels Burney and McCracken were with the armoured 
train. For this armoured train four hundred men were told off, divided 
into sixteen separate and complete detachments of twenty-five men each 
under an officer or senior N.C.O. -These detachments were put down at 
various posts on the line, with the object of preventing Boers rounded up by 
the flying columns from crossing the line. The armoured train moved up 
and down the line, supplying the posts and moving them as might be 
required. Each post had its own water-barrel, reserve ammunition and 
rations, which were replenished daily by the armoured train. Each detach- 
ment had special instructions as to entrenching itself, and was provided with 
rockets and signallers. 

Day after day, and week after week, this routine continued, and again it 
would be of no interest to give the positions of posts, the names of which are 
often not shown on any ordinary map. 

The collisions with the enemy were not many, but such as there were may 
be briefly recorded. 

On the 17th August some Boers crossed the railway north of Blaauwbank, 
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and others attempting to pass at that place were driven off by Major G. D. R. 
Williams’ detachment, and left some wounded horses behind. 

A somewhat more serious affair occurred on the 13th November between 
Malmesbury and Moorreesburg, when a detachment of the battalion was 
escorting supplies. There were three trains, an armoured one in the centre, 
with two others about six hundred yards in front of and behind it, carrying 
the detachment in two halves. Midway between Malmesbury and Moorrees- 
burg the leading train met two hundred mounted men advancing along the 
line, who commenced firing. The other two trains closed up, whilst the men 
in the front one jumped out and opened magazine fire on the Boers, who then 
galloped off, leaving several horses behind. They, however, got away, 
thanks to the ground, with few casualties. Native scouts reported four 
had been mortally wounded. The only casualty in the battalion was one 
man severely wounded. At this time Major-General T. E. Stephenson 
wrote a private letter to Lieut.-Colonel McCracken, in which he said: 


‘¢ Just a line to thank you for the valuable loan of your detachment 
during the last week. They have been of the greatest assistance to 
me. I have come across portions of your Regiment so frequently dur- 
ing the campaign that I have learnt to appreciate their soldierly quali- 
ties, and, having the fullest confidence in them, it is always a pride and 
pleasure to me to find them included in my command.” 


From De Aar the Battalion Head-quarters moved, on the 22nd Novem- 
ber, to Victoria Road. The battalion was now spread along the line between 
De Aar and Beaufort West, in blockhouses at intervals of a mile. Each 
blockhouse had a garrison of one N.C.O. and six men, with two Basuto scouts 
for patrolling at night. White troops occupied every other blockhouse, 
with the one between occupied by natives. The Head-quarters of Com- 
panies were at De Aar * and Victoria Road and five intermediate stations. 

At intervals mobile blockhouse garrisons were sent north of De Aar and 
south of Victoria Road. The line was not often crossed by Boers, though 
one party did get across on the 21st February 1902, early in the morning, 
close to a native outpost which lay low and did not fire. At the end of 
February and the beginning of March there were nightly reconnaissances 
by the commandos of Hertzog on the west and Malan on the east of the line, 
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and attempts tojoinhands. The line however was so strongly and vigilantly 
guarded that all attempts failed. After this there is nothing worthy of 
record till peace was signed on the 31st May 1902. 

On the 16th June all companies on the blockhouse line rejoined Head- 
quarters at Victoria Road. Five days later the battalion entrained for 
King William’s Town, where it arrived on the 23rd, sending three companies 
to Grahamstown, and one to East London. In Lord Kitchener’s despatch 
of the 29th July there were the following mentions of officers, N.C.O.s, and 
men of the rst Royal Berkshire Regiment : 


Lieut.-Colonel F. W. N. McCracken. 

Captain E. Feetham. 

Lieutenants R. H. Collins and W. B. Thornton. 

Colour-Sergeants J. Sawyer and H. Quick. 

Sergeants J. Ansley, W. Holley, W. Hatton, H. Reynolds, F. Tuttle. 
Corporal R. Scott. 

Lance-Corporal G. Sayer. 

Private E. Polden. 


The following rewards were gazetted on the 31st October 1902 : 


D.S.0.—Lieut.-Colonel McCracken. 

Brevet-Majority.—Captain E. Feetham. 

D.C.M.—Colour-Sergeants H. Ansley and J. Sawyer ; Sergeants F. Tuttle 
and H. Reynolds. : 

Private William House’s Victoria Cross, of which we have already spoken, 
was gazetted on the 7th October 1902, and the act of courage which gained 
it is thus described : 


“‘ During the attack on Mosilikatse Nek, on 2nd August 1900, when 
a sergeant who had gone forward to reconnoitre, was wounded, Private 
House rushed out from cover (though cautioned not to do so as the fire 
from the enemy was very hot), picked up the wounded sergeant, and 
endeavoured to bring him into shelter, in doing which Private House 
was himself severely wounded. He, however, warned his comrades 
not to come to his assistance, the fire being so severe.”’ 


The D.C.M. which had been awarded to him a year before was cancelled 
on his obtaining the higher honour. 


CHAPTER XXV 


2nd BATTALION. THE MOUNTED INFANTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE BATTALION IN EGYPT AND INDIA. 


1899-1914 
THE First MOUNTED INFANTRY COMPANY 


T is obviously necessary to treat the Mounted Infantry Companies separ- 
| ately from the rest of the Battahon. The rst Company had, as we 
know, been formed before the battalion left England. It remained with 
the left half-battalion at King William’s Town under the command of 
Captain McClintock, who was promoted Major in November 1898. On the 
outbreak of war in September 1899, it moved with the half-battalion to 
Stormberg Junction where, as already stated, the M.I. Company left the 
rest of the half-battalion and marched to Queenstown to join the 3rd Divi- 
sion which was just arriving from England. It then marched to Putter’s 
Kraal, Sterkstroom, and Bushman’s Kraal, at which latter place Major 
McClintock was invalided to England. He was succeeded in command of 
the Company by Lieutenant Thornton. On the 9th December the Company 
was at Molteno with General Gatacre’s 3rd Division, in the rearguard of 
which it was when the division marched at ro p.m. that night to attack the 
Boer commander Olivier in his lager facing west on the heights S.W. of Storm- 
berg Junction. As is well known, the attack was a disastrous failure. 

In this action the part played by the Mounted Infantry Company was as 
follows : 

At daybreak on the roth it was about three miles from the intended 
position when a heavy fire was opened on the force from a ridge in front. 
The infantry at once opened out and made for cover at the foot of the hill. 
The Mounted Infantry were then ordered to open out and sweep round to 
the left which was done at a gallop, and the Company took position behind a 
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small kopje on the enemy’s right front. They were heavily fired on here, 
but only one man was wounded. Here they remained for five hours, till 
the infantry was compelled to retire. The Company was then ordered to 
retire across an open plain to the artillery position. This was done, without 
loss, under heavy fire. 

In the retreat to Molteno the Mounted Infantry Company covered the 
force. 

After that the Company went to Bushman’s Hoek where it was patrolling 
till the 4th January 1900, on which day at daybreak the Boers began shelling 
the Cape Policecamp. The Mounted Infantry, with the Kaffrarian Mounted 
Rifles, was engaged with the enemy at a range of two thousand yards, 
till artillery arrived and soon dispersed the Boers. 

After this there were three reconnaissances in force towards Stormberg, 
in the last of which on the 27th February, there was some fighting for the 
Company. Montmorency’s Scouts, on the right of the Company, had 
advanced too far, and found themselves surrounded by the enemy. The 
Mounted Infantry were sent up to extricate them and did so successfully, 
and apparently without loss. The Scouts had suffered rather severely, and 
Captain de Montmorency, V.C., had himself been killed. 

The Mounted Infantry had been commanded, since the 18th January, 
by Lieutenant R. H. Collins. 

Stormberg having been evacuated, the force advanced to Bethulie, where 
the Mounted Infantry arrived on the 14th March. It then marched south 
to Springfontein, whence detachments were sent out to collect arms at Phili- 
polis and Smithfield. 

By the roth April they had gone as far northas Jagersfontein whence, two 
days later, they started on a fruitless pursuit of Commandant Van der Poot. 

On the 14th they marched vid Edenburg to join the 3rd Division, now 
under Sir H. Chermside, at Reddersburg. The rest of the 2nd Royal Berk- 
shire was with this division then. On the z2oth, when acting as advanced 
guard on the road to Wakkerstroom, the Mounted Infantry drove the 
enemy’s outposts on to their main position against which they, with the 
rest of the mounted troops and the artillery, were engaged all day, till relieved 
by the infantry at dusk. They had two privates wounded. 

In the first of two reconnaissances under General Brabazon, towards 
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Dewetsdorp on the 21st and 23rd April, one private was killed. Next day 
Dewetsdorp was found to be evacuated, and the Company remained in this 
neighbourhood till the rst May, when it marched with the division to Bloem- 
fontein, where it arrived on the 19th. It then marched to Kroonstad, and 
on the 30th started with a convoy for railhead. 

When it was passing Krommelboog Spruit, at 7 a.m. on the 4th June, 
it received orders to join eight hundred infantry proceeding from Vredefort 
Road to relieve another convoy towards Heilbron. The infantry retired 
without giving notice to the Mounted Infantry. In consequence, the latter 
found themselves walking quietly under Spitzkop, on which De Wet was 
lagered. Fire was opened by the Boers, and the Mounted Infantry had to 
gallop for their lives towards the railway. C.-S.-M. Quick had his horse shot 
and was taken prisoner, one private was wounded, and several others, who 
succeeded in hiding themselves during the day, only came in at night. A 
corporal and four men who had been detached as telegraph orderlies were 
taken on the 8th, and next day a section on a kopje near Vredefort Station 
was shelled by two guns, and had one man wounded. 

On the roth June the Company joined Lord Methuen and were in action 
at Rhenoster River between Heilbron and Lindley. There are no details 
of this affair in the regimental diary. 

The next day, after finding a large quantity of gun ammunition, the 
Company burnt Commandant De Wet’s farm. That general was seen on the 
12th moving north. After this the Company was moving about without 
any noteworthy incident till the 8th September, when it joined General 
Charles Knox’s column, returning to Rhenoster on the 14th. 

On the 24th November it was posted to the 15th Battalion, 8th Corps 
Mounted Infantry, under Colonel Hickie, and was on trek with him from 
the 21st December. On the 28th December it was in action and lost Ser- 
geant Plumridge killed. Private Gibbons was awarded the D.C.M. for 
assisting two men whose horses had been shot. Here again no details are 
given in the diary. 

In an encounter with forty Boers, on the r9th January rgotr, a patrol of 
four men was captured, one man being wounded. After this the Company 
was constantly moving about in the neighbourhood of Rhenoster and 
Kroonstad, down to the end of July rgor. It is not desirable to go into all 
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the details of the various marches and detachments. The only points of 
interest in the period are the following: 

On the 29th March a party of twenty men with wagons, under Sergeant 
Holley, was attacked by sixty Boers. The wagons were brought in safely, 
with the loss of one man wounded and two, whose horses had been killed, 
captured by the Boers, who lost several of their number. 

On the 6th May one sergeant was wounded in a fight at the blowing up of 
a mill at Allemans Draai. 

One man was killed during a trek towards Kroonstad on the 6th May, 
when many cattle and Dutch families were broughtin. Another consider- 
able capture of stores and cattle was made on the goth June. 

On the roth July, near Honing Spruit, sixty Boers were surprised and 
nine of them captured, including Commandant Atlin. 

From the 14th August the Company took part in a drive with eight 
columns down to the Modder River, on to Winburg, and back to Kroonstad 
where large numbers of cattle and some Boers were captured. 

The’same rather monotonous action continued till the 5th January 1902, 
when the Company trekked towards Harrismith, returning to join in more 
drives from Kroonstad towards the Drakensbergen. The only notable 
incident was the fight at Senekal on the 3rd December. Of this the diary 
gives no details except that Major Holmes’ column * lost two killed and five 
wounded, and that the Berkshire Company fought a rearguard action in 
which it captured twenty-three wagons. 

On the r1th April 1902 the Company went north from Harrismith by 
Heilbron to Frankfort, and, after various marches and drives, was at Frank- 
fort when peace was proclaimed on the 31st May 1902. On the 16th August 
it rejoined the Battalion at King William’s Town. 


THE SECOND MOUNTED INFANTRY COMPANY 
The diary of this Company goes into much detail and is nearly four 
times the length of that of the rst Company. We must, however, as with 
the rst Company, confine ourselves to a general indication of the movements 
of the Company, with somewhat more detail only where actions of import- 


* This appears to have been the column of about 830 mounted troops and 50 infantry, 
formerly commanded by Pine-Coffin, operating in the Orange Free State. 
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ance occurred. The Company was formed at Queenstown on the 4th March 
1900, with a strength of two officers (Captain Foley and Lieutenant North), 
and seventy-five other ranks. 

Joining Gatacre’s Division at Bethulie Bridge, it was employed on con- 
voy duty till the rrth April 1900, when it was at Edenburg. Next day it 
marched to Reddersburg where it became part of the roth Regiment Mounted 
Infantry, under Colonel Sitwell, still attached to the 3rd Division, com- 
manded by Sir H. Chermside. 

Fighting was expected on the r4th April, when an attack was ordered on 
the Boers holding the kopjes where a fortnight previously there had been a 
disaster. The position was now found to have been evacuated in the night. 
On the 19th April Sir L. Rundle, with the 8th Division, joined the 3rd, and 
next day, during the advance towards Dewetsdorp, the Company was fired 
on from a kopje. The Boers, being manceuvred out of this position, were 
driven by the Company from a farm two miles in rear, and again from some 
native kraals on which they had retired. After this the Boers regained 
their main position at Dewetsdorp. 

On the 22nd General Brabazon joined with all the Mounted Infantry 
and one thousand Yeomanry. It will be remembered that the rst Berkshire 
Mounted Infantry Company was with this force. The 2nd Company was, 
with Montmorency’s Scouts, the advanced guard on this day. Small bodies 
of the enemy were driven from ridge to ridge on to their main position, 
whence Brabazon’s force was heavily fired on, and, having attained its 
object, retired with small loss. Only one man in the 2nd Company was 
wounded. 

A similar reconnaissance next day on the enemy’s left flank produced 
like results, but no casualties in the Mounted Infantry. The two Berkshire 
Mounted Infantry Companies were still together up to Bloemfontein, so we 
‘need not repeat what has been said of No. r Company. 

From Bloemfontein No. 2 went with Brabazon on the 27th April to 
relieve Wepener, but the Boers were found to have disappeared, and the 
Company returned to Dewetsdorp. 

There was nothing noteworthy till the 16th May when the 3rd _ Division 
started again for Bloemfontein, whence it moved to Brandfort. 

The Company now moved westwards to Hoopstad, on the Vet River, 
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whence, on the 7th August, an important reconnaissance was made by 
Lieutenant North with fifty men towards the Vaal River. Of this party 
a corporal and four men were sent to Hoffman’s Drift, but were forced to 
retire by heavy fire. They remained in observation of the Drift. 

Lieutenant North, with the main body of the Company, crossed the Vaal 
at Elizabeth’s Rust, and came upon a considerable force of Boers. His 
business was to reconnoitre, not to fight, and he retired slowly before this 
superior force (estimated at two hundred), on which he inflicted some loss 
before recrossing the river and returning to Hoopstad. The losses on this 
date were one man wounded and one taken prisoner. The reconnaissance 
was considered so successful that the General-Officer-Commanding at Kim- 
berley telegraphed congratulations, and said that he had reported the good 
conduct of the Berkshire Mounted Infantry to Lord Roberts. 

There was another reconnaissance by the whole Company on the 6th 
September, towards Wedraai, where the Northumberland Fusiliers Mounted 
Infantry were supposed to be. They, however, had been driven back, and, 
after some skirmishing with a superior force of Boers, the Berkshire Company 
retired to Hoopstad. It had lost one man killed, and another who died of 
his wounds. 

Hoopstad was attacked on the 8th at night, but the enemy, who had got 
into the cemetery, were eventually driven off. Two days later, one hundred 
of them, surprised by a patrol of thirty of the Company, drove it back and 
captured two men, of whom one escaped. 

Captain Foley, who had been in hospital or acting as galloper for the 
last two months, returned to command the Company on the 26th September. 

On the 5th October the Company had to go to the rescue of a patrol 
attacked by fifty Boers. The Boers being reinforced, made a heavy attack 
on the Company and the rescued patrol, forcing them back till they, in turn 
being reinforced, drove the Boers into the bed of the Vaal. Two men were 
badly wounded and a third was taken when his horse was shot, but was 
released at once. The Boers were estimated at seven hundred men. 

Till the end of the year the Company was in the Hoopstad neighbourhood 
engaged in guarding convoys and on various small reconnaissances which it 
is not necessary to describe in detail. General Bruce Hamilton’s column 
was at Hoopstad on the 30th December and the Company was attached to 
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his mounted troops. It marched with the mounted column, the right flank 
of which it covered against a Boer attack on the 3rd January rgo0r. No 
casualties. The Company was then sent back to Hoopstad. On the 27th 
January one man was mortally wounded, when the Company engaged and 
pursued a large enemy party south of the Vet River. 

A more serious affair occurred on the 1st February, when the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers Mounted Infantry and the Berkshire Company attacked a 
ridge on which were some Boers who had carried off a ‘‘ Cossack ’’ post. 
The Berkshire Company were sent round their flank, but were themselves 
outflanked, and, being unsupported, had to retire, covering the retreat of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. C.-S.-M. Ley was dangerously wounded— 
the only casualty. 

Up to the rst April there was nothing of much importance. On that 
day Lord Methuen’s column arrived under the temporary command of Lord 
Erroll, with orders from Lord Kitchener to evacuate Hoopstad. The march 
to Warrenton, north of Kimberley, was uneventful till the 5th April, when 
the mounted troops were sent back to attack some Boers who had appeared 
at the camping ground just left. In driving them off there were no casualties 
in the Company. Warrenton was reached on the roth, and next day the 
Company was sent by rail vid Kimberley, De Aar, and Naauwpoort to Bloem- 
fontein, where it arrived on the 13th. Having handed over their horses to 
the New Yeomanry, they drew new ones from the Remount Depot. 

At Bloemfontein the usual sort of duties were carried on till the Com- 
pany marched, on the 19th May, for Smaldeel, whence, on the 15th June, it 
took part in a combined attack by five columns on a Boer laager at Tabaks- 
burg. The Boers, however, broke away towards Thabanchu and the Com- 
pany does not appear to have had any fighting. It then returned to 
Smaldeel, where the roth Battalion Mounted Infantry was being collected. 
The Berkshire Company, though nominally part of it, had been acting inde- 
pendently since January 1901. Captain Foley now went home and was 
succeeded in command by Lieutenant M. R. Walsh, Captain North being 
sick. On the 19th June, when some horses had been driven off by the 
Boers, Major Marshall, commanding the Mounted Infantry Battalion, rather 
rashly as it would appear, galloped off after them with a few men who were 
ready. When the Berkshire Company followed ten minutes later to a farm, 
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they found three men of the first party dead and Major Marshall, Captain 
Rostrom and four others wounded. Lieutenant Walsh was put temporarily 
in command of the Battalion and succeeded in recovering a few of the 
horses. 

When the rest of the roth Battalion went to Winburg, on the 27th June, 
the Berkshire and Derbyshire Companies remained at Smaldeel, but rejoined 
the rest two days later. 

On the roth July the Company had to fight a rearguard action to cover 
some cyclists who had failed to capture a Boer patrol at Senekal, and on 
the 16th were engaged without loss with Froneman’s commando, from 
whom they took some wagons. 

They were at Brandfort on the 24th, strengthening blockhouses for 
General Elliott’s southward drive on the west of the railway. For this drive 
they blocked Pretorius Drift on the Modder River on the 8th to the roth 
August. 

On the r6th they took part in the rounding up of Haasbouck’s com- 
mando, the Berkshire men being sent in with fixed bayonets. This was a 
very successful affair, in which much material was captured, and the Boers 
had over sixty casualties. The Berkshire Company apparently had none. 

They were again engaged in a northward drive towards Basutoland 
from the r8th to the 24th August, and the roth was then joined by the 15th 
Mounted Infantry Battalion, and the two Berkshire Mounted Infantry Com- 
panies were again in the same neighbourhood. 

Winburg was still the general centre of the Company’s operations when 
Captain E. Feetham took over command of the Company on the 3rd October. 

On the 30th November, when it was operating on the Zand River, the 
Boers attacked at night during a halt, and created a great deal of confusion 
and stampeding of animals. Half the Company, acting as left flank guard, 
earned the approbation of Colonel Barker commanding the column for their 
conduct in driving off the attack and next day in rescuing horses carried off. 

There is nothing special to record till the 1st February 1902, when the 
Company was on the Harrismith-Lindley blockhouse line. On the 11th, 
Captain Feetham being in command of the roth Mounted Infantry, com- 
mand of the Company was assumed by Lieutenant Bassett, and Captain 
Walsh became Adjutant of the roth Mounted Infantry. 
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There was another drive from the 12th to the 18th February, and another 
between the 24th and 28th, when eight hundred Boers were captured. 

Yet another drive took the Company to Frankfort, whence they took 
part in several more drives and were at Kroonstad till May. Then they 
moved to Brandfort, where they were till peace was signed. 

In the third week in June the roth Mounted Infantry was at Winburg 
again, whence the Company rejoined the 2nd Royal Berkshire at King 
William’s Town on the 2oth August 1902. 


DETACHMENT TO THE 13TH MOUNTED INFANTRY 


There was a third small detachment, under Lieutenant G. P. S. Hunt, 
made in October 1900, which with a similar detachment of the rst Royal 
Sussex constituted No. rx Company of the 13th Mounted Infantry. Till 
that battalion was organized, the detachment was in a flying column under 
General Alderson, reinforcing General Clements in the Magaliesberg Valley. 
After that it was engaged in the combined operations of Generals French 
and Clements and Colonel Broadwood against Delarey. During February 
and March rgor it was with Alderson in French’s operations in the Eastern 
Transvaal. After that it was with General Bullock in the Eastern Transvaal 
and the north of the Orange River Colony, and later, under General Spens in 
the same area. 

From December Igor to the end of the campaign it was with General 
Bruce Hamilton in the Eastern Transvaal, and finally in the drives clearing 
the country from Ermelo and Middelburg to Kroonstad and Lindley. On 
the gth May 1902 about two hundred Boers broke through the line at the 
part where the detachment was posted. It was much extended at the time, 
but inflicted considerable loss on the enemy. 

Sergeant H. Reynolds was mentioned in despatches, and received the 
D.C.M. 

Lieutenant Hunt rejoined the Battalion at King William’s Town on the 
8th September 1902. 


EGYPT 


The Battalion, partly at East London and partly at Port Elizabeth, 
embarked on the 3rd October 1902 for Egypt, landing at Alexandria on the 
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30th, and being stationed in the Ramleh Barracks, with a temporary detach- 
ment of two companies at Ras-el-Tin. 

On the r1th March 1903 the battalion, less two companies left behind, 
went to Cairo for the garrison manceuvres, and on the 15th the South African 
medals were presented on parade by Sir R. Talbot, commanding in Egypt. 
Ramleh was reached on return on the 21st March. 

On the 30th April Lieut.-Colonel McCracken exchanged with Lieut.- 
Colonel Burney who took command of the 1st Battalion on expiry of Colonel 
Carter’s term, whilst Colonel McCracken took over the 2nd Battalion. 

The King’s South African medals were presented, on the 24th November 
1903, by the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, Major-General J. R. Slade, who 
had been with the 66th at Maiwand. In addressing the Regiment he alluded 
to that day in words which have already been quoted in part.* 

On the 6th March 1904 one company went to do duty in Cyprus. There 
was a curious ceremony on the 25th April 1904 when the battalion paraded 
for the funeral of the remains of a French soldier of the Napoleonic period, 
which had been found by some of the men buried in the beach. The skeleton 
was identified by buttons marked “‘ 69 ”’ as being that of a man of the 69th 
demi-brigade, probably killed at the Battle of Aboukir. A bullet was found 
in the skull, and, with the buttons and some coins, was presented in a casket 
to the present 69th French Regiment of the Line. This attention was 
gratefully acknowledged by the colonel of the regiment in some very pleas- 
ant letters to Colonel McCracken which are too long, and not sufficiently 
connected with the history of the Berkshire Regiment, to be quoted 
here. 

On the rst December 1904 three companies went to Cairo. 

The only events worth recording in 1905 are the following: 

An inspection on the 29th February by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
and the return of the detached company from Cyprus. On the roth June 
news was received of the death of Lieut.-General Lowry, C.B., Colonel of the 
Regiment, who was succeeded by Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Bellairs, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

It was feared that the Colours presented to the Regiment by Queen 
Victoria to replace those lost at Maiwand would have to be replaced, but, as 


* Cf. ante, p. 295. 
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it was desired to keep them as long as possible, it was fortunately found 
possible to repair them. 

The repairs were done by Mrs. Field, wife of the Quartermaster. At the 
end of July the battalion had to send six companies in detachments to relieve 
the 2nd Rifle Brigade at Khartoum. The first party left on the 23rd Sep- 
tember 1905. 

In the same month there was instituted the “‘ Silver Bugle Competition,” 
a quarterly competition for drummers and acting drummers; the winner 
to be ‘‘ Commanding Officer’s Bugler ’’ and carry a silver bugle during his 
term of office. 

On the 22nd November the two companies left behind at Alexandria 
were transferred to the Citadel at Cairo. 

There is nothing of historical interest to record in 1906 either for the 
greater part of the battalion at Khartoum or the two companies at Cairo. 
The former was moved to Cairo in October 1906, arriving there on the 25th. 
Before leaving, the officer commanding received a very complimentary tele- 
gram from the Governor-General of the Sudan expressing his regret at losing 
so distinguished and well conducted a regiment. 


INDIA 


On the 3rd December the battalion embarked at Suez for India, landed 
at Karachi on the 12th and proceeded by rail to Umbala. There it remained 
under canvas till the 4th April 1907, when it marched to Sabathu, detaching 
one company each to Dagshai and Jutogh. 

At the end of April Colonel McCracken left the Regiment, on completing 
his term of command, and was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel R. N. Gamble, 
D.S.O. The battalion returned to Umbala in the middle of October for the 
cold season of inspections and exercises, returning to the hills in April 1908. 
It was again in the plains in the cold weather of 1908-09, and on the 13th 
February 1909 changed its permanent station from Umbala to Meerut, with 
two companies at Delhi. 

In 1909 there was no summer move to the hills. On the 15th January 
1910 the belated battle-honour ‘‘ St. Lucia 1778 ” was sanctioned. It had 
been gained by the Ist Battalion, then the 49th Regiment. 

Colonel Gamble relinquished command of the battalion in April, and was 
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succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel E. Feetham. In March two companies were 
sent to Chakrata in the hills. 

The only notable event in 191zr was the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
at the end of November, which the battalion attended. It helped to line 
the streets on the arrival and departure of Their Majesties, provided its 
share of guards-of-honour, and took part in the great review by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. In the hot weather of 1912 two companies were at 
Ranikhet. On the 30th January 1913 the battalion moved its station from 
Meerut to Jhansi. 

On the 25th July Sir W. Bellairs, Colonel of the Regiment, died, and was 
succeeded by the present Colonel, Major-General E. T. Dickson. At the end 
of 1913 two companies were detached to Nowgong. 

There is nothing more of interest to be recorded during the battalion’s 
service at Jhansi up to the declaration of war with Germany on the 4th 
August r9r4. 


THE 
BATTLE HONOURS 


“Sr. Lucia, 1778 ” “ PYRENEES ” ““ KANDAHAR, 1880 ”’ 

‘* EGMONT-OP-ZEE ”” ““ NIVELLE ” ‘“* AFGHANISTAN, 1879-80 ” 
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** QUEENSTOWN ” ““ INKERMAN ” 1902 ” 
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Baird, Maj., in command, 259 

Barbados, 39, 49, 157, 266, 267, 352 

Barclay, Lieut.-Col., 279 

Barker, Lieut.-Col. T. G., 308-313 

Bartley, Maj.-Gen. Sir R., 116-118, 135- 
138 
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Battle-Honours, awarded, 392 
Afghanistan, 297 
Crimea, 156 
Egmont-op-Zee, 114-115 
Egypt, 322, 347 
Peninsular, 194, 250 
St. Lucia, 391 
Bell, Wells, Maj.-Gen., 270 
Bellairs, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W., 148-151, 356— 
390, 392 
Belle Isle, expedition to, 163 
Bengal Volunteers, 124, 126, 133 
Benson, Lieut.-Col., 178, 190 
Benson, Lieut.-Col. T., 271-272 
Berkshire Regiment, 159, 166-298, 320-340 
Berkshire Regiment, Royal, 1, 319, 341- 
392 
49th Foot, 1-159, 320, 391 
Amalgamation with 66th, 159, 278 
Officers, original, 6, 7 
Officers, original, pay and allowances, 4, § 
Relieved by 66th, 14, 163 
Second Battalion, the, 107-110 
66th Foot, 159-298, 303, 390 
Amalgamation with 49th, 278, 298 
Officers, original, 161 
Second Battalion, the, 178, 179, 183, 
188-254, 257 
Absorbed, 179, 251-253, 275 
Battalions, meet, 189, 251 
Cardwell System introduced, 1, 159, 298, 
299, 308 
Militia, The, 299-312, 319 
Special Reserve, 299, 308, 312-314, 319 
Territorials, The, 314, 318-319 
Volunteers, The, 314-318 
Berkshire, ‘‘ East,’’ title suggested, 229-230 
Berkshire Volunteer Corps, ist, 317 
Bermuda, 351-352 
Binning, Capt., 194, 208, 220-223, 251 
Blakeney, Lieut.-Col., 180, 181 
Blunt, Gen. R., 270 
Blyth, Lieut.-Col., 127, 131 
Bonza, Don T., guard of honour to, 353 
Bounty, recruiting, doubled, 162 
Bowater, Maj.-Gen. Sir E., 140 
Bowles, Col. T. J., 309, 311 
Bowyer, Brig.-Gen., 170, 171 
Brisbane, Capt. T., courage of, 53, 54, 58 
‘‘ Britannia, Rule,’ played, 81 
Brock, Maj.-Gen. Sir I., 61, 77-92 
Browne, Lieut. and Adjt., 131-135 
Burney, Lieut.-Col. E. H., 353, 354, 373, 374» 
378, 390 
Burrard, Lieut.-Col., volunteers, 9 
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Busaco, Battle of, 206—207 
Butler, Brig.-Gen. Sir W., 341-345, 347 


C 


Calder, Lieut.-Col. Sir H., 40-49 
Cambridge, H.R.H. Duke of : 
guard of honour to, 350, 351 
inspected by, 269, 297, 339, 340, 350, 360 
medals, presents, 340 
Camel Corps, detachment to, 335, 336 
Canada, 82-111, 258-268 
Discharged to settle in, 111 
Rebellion in, 261-265 
Canadian Rifles, Royal, 268 
Cape, The, service at, 116-117 
Caps, bearskin, abolished, 266 
Cardwell System introduced, 159, 298, 299, 
308 
Carter, Lieut.-Col. F. C., 353, 354, 361, 366, 


390 
Caulston, Lieut.-Col. P., 300 
Ceylon, 179-182 
Charlotte of Wales, Princess, title of, awarded, 
III 
China, The War in, 1840-1842, 120-138 
Amoy, Island of, occupied, 128 
Armistice concluded, 123 
Canton, operations round, 123-126 
Chapu occupied, 133-135 
Chin Kiang Fu, captured, 136, 137 
‘* China,” the word borne, 138 
Chinese, antiquated weapons of, 134 
Chinhai, attacked, 129-131 
Chusan, Island of, 121, 128, 129 
Colours, The, carried, 127, 130, 13! 
Despatches, mentioned in, 127, 129, 131, 
133, 137 
Distribution of Regiment, 131 
Dragon, device adopted, 138 
Farewell, order, the, 138 
Forts, captured, 121-124 
Gough, Sir H., despatches of, 126-133, 137 
Hostilities recommenced, 122 
Malaria, mortality, 121, 122 
Massacre, Tartar, 136, 137 
Medals, granted, 138 
Medals, presented, 140 
Nanking, Peace of, 137 
Ningpo, Chinese attack on, 131-133 
Officers, mentioned in despatches, 127, 131, 
133 
Officers, services rewarded, 138 
“Opium War,” The, 119-138 
Promotion, slow, 121 
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China, return home, 138 
Shanghai, captured, 135 
Strength, 122, 135 
Tinghai, operations at, 122, 128, 129 
Truce, flag of, 122, 123, 125 
Tsit K'i, town, occupied, 132-133 
Wusung, concentration at, 135 
‘*China,”’ the word borne, 138, 360 
Cholera, epidemic of, 117, 259, 260, 308 
Christian, H.R.H. Princess, guard-of-honour 
to, 311 
Civil Power aided, 267, 355, 358-360 
Civilians, clothed as, 10 
Clanricarde, Earl of, 168, 178, 181 
Clarke, Col., 199, 218, 219 
Clothing, extra issue, 176 
Colborne, Col. Sir J., 195, 206-224, 261-265 
Collings, Lieut.-Col. W. A., 311, 349, 352, 353 
Colours, The, 114, 115, 127, 130, 138, 140, 167, 
168, 216-218, 220, 244, 267, 275-277, 
289-291, 301, 320-323, 336-339, 341, 
347-351, 355, 356, 390 
Action, into, not carried, 320, 341 
Captured, 216~—220 
Lost, 289-291, 338 
New, presented, 112, 140, 167, 267, 275- 
277, 308, 309, 337-339, 348-350, 355 
Old, deposited, 167-168, 267, 277-278, 351 
Separated, 320, 322 
Companies, figured, 270 
Companies, flank, abolished, 270 
Competition, “‘ Silver Bugle,” 391 
Connaught, H.R.H. Duke of 
Inspected by, 360, 390 
Conolly, Lieut. J. A., gains V.C., 145-146 
Consort, H.R.H. Prince, enthusiasm of, 315- 
316 
Copenhagen, Battle of, 78-81, 349, 350, 356 
Corban, Lieut.-Col. W. W., 322 
Corfu, 141, 307-308 
County titles assigned, 49, 166 
Crimean War, The, 141-157 
Alma, Battle of the, 142-143, 156 
Balaklava, reached, 144 
Battalion re-organized, 141 
Battle-Honours awarded, 156 
Bulganak River, bivouac by, 142 
Casualties, 143, 147, 152, 153, 156, 157 
Casualties, Total, 152, 156-157 
Charge, a gallant, 150 
Conolly, Lieut. J. A., gains V.C., 145-146 
Crimea, the arrival at, 142 
Despatches, mentioned in, 153 
Honours awarded, 156 
Inkerman, Battle of, 147-152, 156 
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Crimean War, Inkerman, “ Little,’’ combat 
of, 144-147 
Militia, embodiment of, 307 
Owens, Sergt. J., gains V.C., 145-146 
Privations and disease, 152 
Redan, Assaults on the, 153-156 
Return to England, 157 
Scutari, embarkation for, 141 
Sebastopol, 142-147, 156 
Statistics, 156-157 
Strength, 141, 153 
Unprepared, the country, 315 
Varna, at, 141 
Victoria Cross, the, awarded, 145, 146, 150 
Walters, Sergt. G., gains V.C., 150, 152 
Cyprus, 339, 347-348, 390 


D 


Dalton, Lieut.-Col., 141, 148, 152 

Dansey, Lieut.-Col., 51, 52 

Daniell, Lieut.-Col., 118 

Dennis, Lieut.-Col., 81, 88-92, 100, 107, I17, 
118 

Depots, Brigade-, formed, 159, 278 

Deserters executed, 84, 85 

Desertions to U.S.A., frequent, 83, 84, 259 

Dickson, Maj.-Gen. E. T., 328-329, 342, 343, 
347-349, 351, 352, 357, 392 

Distinguished Service Order, awarded, 348, 
380 

Dodd, Major J., 301 

Dodgin, Lieut.-Col., 228, 239, 246-252, 257 

Douro, Battle of the, 191-194, 250 

Dowell, Lieut.-Col. A. J. W., 356 

Dragon, China, adopted, 120, 138, 159 

Drummond, Gen. Sir G., 108, 118, 140 

Drafts from rst Bn., 353, 354, 361 

Dublin poverty, subscription to, 112 

Durbar Coronation, the, 392 


E 


Edinburgh, H.R.H. Duchess of, streets lined, 
348 
Edinburgh, H.R.H. Duke of, presents New 
Colours, 337, 348-350 
Edward VII, H.M. King, Accession of, 310, 
353 
Ireland, visit to, 355 
review by, 354 
Egmont-op-Zee, 70-74 
Battle-Honour awarded, 114-115 
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Egypt, 320-337, 341-347 
1882 Campaign, 320-322 
1885 Campaigns, 323-337, 341-347 
Alexandria, landed at, 320, 323 

left, 322; return to, 347 

Amara, pursuit to, 345 
Arabi, operations against, 321 
Arms, surrendered, 322 
Assiut, detachment to, 323 
Assouan, landed at, 341-342 
Battle-Honours, awarded, 322, 347 
Butler, Brig.-Gen. Sir W., praised by, 


347 
Cairo, inspected at, 323 
Camel Corps, detachment to, 335-336 
Camp, the, rushed, 324, 325 
Casualties, total, 336 
Colours, the, deposited, 323, 341 
received back, 336 
in safe keeping, 320, 322 
separated, 320, 322 
Decorations awarded, 337, 348 
Firket, concentration at, 343 
Ginnis, Battle of, 343-346 
Handub, affair at, 325, 335 
Hashin, reconnaissance, 325-326 
Kafr-ed-Daur, advance on, 321-322 
Khosheh, forward move to, 343 
Medals, presented, 322, 338, 348 
Mounted Infantry, detachment, 324, 334 
New South Wales, contingent, 324, 334 
Red, clothed in, 346 
Roberts, Lord, telegram from, 346 
Suakin, arrival at, 323 
Suakin Field Force, composition of, 324 
Subadar, a gallant, 330 
Tamai, advance on, 326, 333, 334 
Tel-el-Kebir, Battle of, 321, 322 
Title “‘ Royal,” granted, 337 
Tofrek, Battle of, 308, 326-333, 337, 348 
Victoria, H.M. Queen, telegram from, 
346 
Wady Halfa, reached, 342 
Wolseley, Lord, inspected by, 323, 335 
praised by, 335 
Zaribas, under construction, 327-328 
attacked, 328-333 
Egypt, Battle-Honours awarded, 322, 347 
Egypt, quartered in, 389-391 
Embarkation, trouble at, 162-163 
Enlistment, terms of, 48 
Establishment, 4, 5, 8, 11, 49, 53, 65, 76, 111— 
119, 141, 153, 157-159, 161, 168, 169, 
178, 255, 257, 268-274, 351, 361 
Evans-Gordon, Lieut.-Col. C., 352, 361 


F 


Facings, regimental, 5, 162 

changed, 159, 162, 340 
Faussille, La, Maj.-Gen. J., 161, 163 
Feetham, Lieut.-Col. E., 335, 336, 380, 388, 

392 

Fever, epidemics of, 171-173, 188, 267 
Fire, outbreak on board ship, 188 
Flank companies, abolished, 270 
Forster, Lieut.-Col., 167 
France, 66th Regiment opposed to, 208 
France, 69th Regiment, 390 
Fraser, Lieut.-Col. A. H., 361 
Fraser's Highlanders, 19, 22, 27 


G 


Gabbett, Maj.-Gen. J., 165, 168 
Galbraith, Lieut.-Col. J., 279, 281, 289, 291, 296 
Gamble, Lieut.-Col. R. N., 391 
Garrett, Lieut.-Col. A. R., 272-273 
George III, H.M. King: 
review by, 165, 305, 306 
George IV, H.M. King, 257 
George V, H.M. King, Accession of, 356 
Coronation, detachment, 356 
guard-of-honour to, 357, 392 
review by, 392 
German Princes, honoured, 350 
Gibraltar, 60, 159, 167-170, 266-269, 320- 
323, 353-355 
Gillespie, Lieut.-Col. W. J., 326, 348, 358 
Ginnis, Battle of, 343-346 
Glengarry Fencibles, 86, 94, 96, 103 
Goldie, Col., 192 
Gordon, Lieut.-Col. Lord A., 163, 165 
Gordon, Lieut.-Col. Sir W., 268 
Graham, Lieut.-Col. M. D., 356 
Grant, Lieut.-Col. J., 53-58 
Grant, Lieut.-Col. J. T., 148, 149, 154, 157 
Great War, The, 311, 313, 318, 319, 357, 392 
Grubbe, Lieut.-Col., 267, 268 


H 


Haldane, Mr., re-organization by, 308, 312, 
314, 318 
Halifax, quartered at, 18, 19, 176, 177, 352 
Handasyd, Col. T., 1, 2, 3 
Hatton, Lieut.-Col., 176-181 
Helder Campaign, the, 65-76 
Henry, Surgeon, thanked, 257 
Hertfordshire Regiment, 49-159 
title disappears, 159 
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Hessians, the, 19-29, 39 

Hogge, Col. S. G. C., 297, 338-340 
Holland, Militia to, 305 

Holland, N., Expedition to, 65-76 
House, Pte. W., gains V.C., 372, 380 
Hurley, Pte. P., pluck of, 112-113 
Huyshe, Maj.-Gen. A. G., 322-348 


I 


India, 117-119, 158, 181-188, 251, 265, 269- 
272, 274-279, 297, 391-392 

Indian Mutiny, 265, 269, 270, 308, 315 

Inkerman, Battle of, 144-152, 156 

Ireland, 14, 15, 48, 49, 112—116, 140-141, 158, 
163-167, 190, 251, 258, 266, 272-274, 
306-310, 349, 355-359 

Irish Brigade, The, so-called, 173 

Irish Constabulary R., 355 

Isandhlwana, 320 


J 


Jamaica, 1-4, 8-15, 49-53, 59, 60, 163-164, 
176, 352 

Jersey, stationed in, 65, 76, 178, 179, 272 

Johnson, Lieut.-Col., 265 


K 


Kandahar, Battle of, 297 

Battle-Honour awarded, 297 
Katmandu, advance on, 182-—187 
Kent, H.R.H. Duke of, visited by, 177 
Keppel, Lieut.-Col., 61 


Knyphanusen, Gen., 26-37 


L 


Law, Lieut.-Col. C. E., 268, 271 

Lee-Metford rifle, re-armed with, 359 

Light Company recruited, 164 

Lindsay, Lloyd, Col., 316-317 

Loubet, M., President, 354 

Lowe, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H., farewell orders, 
252-253, 256-257 

Lowry, Lieut.-Gen. R. W., death of, 390 

Lyttleton, Lieut.-Gen. Hon. Sir N. G., speech 
of, 355-356 


M 


McClintock, Lieut.-Col. W. K., 329, 330, 354- 
356, 361, 381 
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McCracken, Lieut.-Col. W. F. N., 321, 337, 
362-367, 372, 378-391 
Madras, detachment to, 181 
mutiny at, 181 
Maitland, Gen. Hon. Sir A., death of, 115 
Maitland, Lieut.-Col. J., 35, 59 
Maiwand, Battle of, 283-296, 320, 338, 339, 
359, 390 
Malaun, capture of, 182 
Malta, quartered at, 141, 153, 320, 337, 347- 
"351 
Marines, acting as, 45-47, 76-82 
Maroon War, 59-61 
Maroons, the, 2, 12, 61 
Martini-Henry rifle, armed with, 278 
Martinique, actions off, 45-46 
Mary, H.M. Queen, guard-of-honour to, 392 
Material, raw, 75 
Medals: 
Afghanistan, 340 
China, 138, 140 
Distinguished Conduct, 348, 380, 383, 389 
Meritorious Service, 338 
Peninsular, sanctioned, 251 
Regimental, 107, 221, 251 
South Africa, 390 
‘* Mediterranean,’’ honour granted, 307 
Memorial unveiled, 358 
Militia, The, 299-313, 314, 319 
Band, the, formed, 304 
Berkshire, 299-306, 308 
Berkshire R., 306-308, 308-313, 314, 319 
Christian, H.R.H. Princess, guard-of- 
honour to, 311 
Cholera, deaths from, 308 
Colours, the, 301, 302, 308-310 
replacement proposed, 302 
Corfu, quartered in, 307, 308 
George III, H. M. King, reviewed by, 305- 
306 
Holland, volunteered for, 305 
Ireland, 306-310 
Mediterranean, service in, 307 
‘‘ Mediterranean ’’—honour granted, 307 
Precedence, order of, 304 
Prisoners-of-war, guarded, 303, 304 
Quota, county, fixed, 300, 301 
Riots suppressed, 301, 306 
‘“* Royal,” title granted, 306, 308 
South African War, drafts to 2nd Bn., 
310 
Special Reserve, 299, 308, 312-314, 319 
last training, the, 313 
Strength, 300-302, 305, 307, 311-313 
Substitutes permitted, 301, 304 
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Militia, The, Title ‘“‘ Royal,” dropped and re- | Peninsular War, The, Burgos, Siege of, 228 


gained, 299, 308 
Trained Bands, abolished, 300 
Victoria, H.M. Queen, presents new Colours, 
308-309 
Morris, Col., 124-139 
Mosquito Coast, the, 9-14 
Mounted Infantry, detachment, 358, 359 
draft to, 353 
Company, formed, 361 
Musgrave, Lieut.-Col. H., 162, 164 
Muskets, percussion, introduced, 266 


N 


Napoleon, death of, 256 
guard over, 251-257 

Nepalese War, the, 182-187, 223, 275 

New Brunswick Fencibles, 100 

New South Wales Contingent, 324, 334 

New York Companies, 19 

Newfoundland, stationed in, 177-178 

Newfoundland Fencibles, 86, 94, 96, 102 

Nicol, Maj.-Gen. C., 181-188, 223-228, 233, 
241-246, 255-261 

Nicolls, Gen. O., 181, 203-207, 220, 223, 224, 
229, 230, 242, 246, 259 

Nightingall, Lieut.-Gen. Sir M., 115, 118 

Nive, Battle of, The, 242-246, 250, 275 

Nivelle, Battle of The, 240-242, 250, 275 

Norfolk, Duke of, Col., 300 

Northbrook, Lord, Rt. Hon., eulogy of, 275- 


277 


O 
Oakes, Maj. H., 168 
Ochterlony, Maj.-Gen. Sir D., operations by, 
182-187 
Oglethorpe, Gen., 5 
Ormsby, Lieut.-Col., 114 
Orthez, Battle of, 248, 275 
Ostend Expedition, The, 61-64 
Owens, Sergt. J., gains V.C., 145-146 


P 


Pasley, Lieut.-Col. G., 137, 139 

Pasley, Capt. Sir T. E.S., 358, 359, 367 

Peninsular War, The, 190-251, 356 
Albuera, Battle of, 212-221, 250 
Badajoz, Siege of, 209, 211, 212, 224, 225 
Battle-Honours, awarded, 194, 250 
Bayonne, fortress of, 242-250 
Belem, disembarked at, 191 


Busaco, Battle of, 206—207 
Campaign, hardships of, 229 
Campo Mayor, 209, 226 
Casualties, total, 251 
Ciudad Rodrigo, near, 229 
Colours, the, captured, 216-220 
Corunna, Battle of, 190 
Crompton, Lieut. G., letter of, 217-218 
Davis, Corporal, captures guns, 245 
Douro, Battle of The, 191-194, 250 
Duels, officers’, 206 
Fever, losses from, 205 
Food, shortage of, 229 
France, 66th Regt., opposed to, 208 
Frontier, Spanish, crossed, 195 
Garris, Battle of, 246-247 
Home, embarkation for, 251 
Hunting, fox, 229 
Ireland, recruiting in, 224 
Lisbon, arrival at, 190 
Medals, regimental, awarded, 221, 251 
campaign, sanctioned, 251 
Mess, the Battalion, 240 
Nive, Battle of The, 242-246, 250, 275 
Nivelle, Battle of The, 240-242, 250, 
275 
Officers, youth of, 191 
Orthez, Battle of, 248, 275 
Pampeluna, 234-240 
Portugal, withdrawal to, 205 
Provisional Battalion, the First, 222-251 
Recruits, vices of, 230 
Roncesvalles, Pass of, 234-235, 240, 275 
St. Cyprien, bridgehead, 250 
St. Pierre, Battle of, 242-246 
Salamanca, Battle of, 226-230 
Santarem, 207-209 
Sorauren, Battle at, 237-239 
Strength, 190, 191, 194, 199, 246, 251, 252 
Talavera, Battle of, 196-205, 250 
Title of Regiment, change suggested, 229- 
230 
Torres Vedras, Lines of, 207 
Toulouse, Battle of, 249-250 
Vittoria, Battle of, 231-234, 250, 275 
Wounded, the, abandoned, 204, 205, 208 
Peter, Lieut.-Col. G., 190 
Phillips, Lieut.-Col. R., 161, 162 
Plenderleath, Lieut.-Col., 86, 95-107 
Plumes, colour changed, 32 
Ponsonby, Lieut.-Col. J. G., 360 
Pratt, Major Lord G., 351 
Prisoners of war, guarded, 163 
Provisional Battalion, First, 222-251 
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Q 
Quarantine, in, 116 
Queen's Rangers, The, 37 
Queen’s Royal Volunteers, ro2znd, 163 
Queenstown, Battle of, 87-92 


R 


Radnor, Col. Lord, 305, 306 
Rattan, Island of, 4, 8, 9 
Reading Depot, formed, 159, 278 


Ready, Lieut.-Col. J. T., 280-285, 295-296, 


339, 340, 358 
Regiments : 

R.H.A. ‘‘C” Battery, 279 
‘““E”’ Battery, 281-295 
‘““G”’ Battery, 324 
“J” Battery, 367 
““O” Battery, 364 
ae R o” Battery, 364 


7th Light Dragoons, 74 
13th Light Dragoons, 210 
14th Light Dragoons, 194 
16th Light Dragoons, 20, 37 
17th Light Dragoons, 20, 62 


5th Lancers, 327-329, 375 

6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 367 
toth Hussars, 364 

19th Hussars, 376 

2oth Hussars, 327, 346 


3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 281 
3rd Sind Horse, 281 


Australian Mounted Rifles, 367 
Cape Police, 382 

Kaffrarian Mounted Rifles, 382 
Montmorency’s Scouts, 382, 385 


roth Mounted Infantry, 385-389 
15th Mounted Infantry, 388 


Camel Corps, The, 335, 336, 344 
3rd Foot Guards, 163 


1st Foot, 6, 66, 71, 118, 181, 261-263 

3rd Foot, 166, 191-195, 216-224, 234, 2 
244 

4th Foot, 19, 28-30, 39, 47, 48 

5th Foot, 19-30, 39, 40, 47 

6th Foot, 84 
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7th Foot, 177 
8th Foot, 85, 95-100, 161 
goth Foot, 162, 182 


1oth Foot, 
r1th Foot, 
13th Foot, 
14th Foot, 
15th Foot, 
16th Foot, 
17th Foot, 
18th Foot, 
19th Foot, 
20th Foot, 


22nd Foot, 


23rd Foot, 
24th Foot, 
25th Foot, 
26th Foot, 
27th Foot, 
28th Foot, 
29th Foot, 
30th Foot, 


19, 22, 28, 29 

62-64, 166, 192 

50-58 

118 

19, 28, 30, 39, 47, 305 

268 

19, 27-30, 36 

120-137 

160—166 

54-57, 255, 256, 271 

I, 19, 22, 57 

19, 28-30, 57, 62, 63, 70, 75 
184, 262 

33, 66, 71 

120~-138, 165 

19, 28, 29, 33, 39, 47, 237 
19-29, 39, 47, 205, 224, 247 
198, 222 

117, 144, 166 


31st Foot, 216, 222-224, 232, 240-251 


32nd Foot, 


331d Foot, 
34th Foot, 
35th Foot, 
36th Foot, 
37th Foot, 
38th Foot, 
39th Foot, 
40th Foot, 


166, 262 

20-37 

205, 224 

17, 19, 22-26, 39, 47, 67, 69 
166 

19, 22, 28, 30, 36 

19, 22 

205, 224, 247, 268 

18, 19, 27-29, 33, 39, 47, 173 


41st Foot, 57, 84-87, 91-95, 100, 113, 142— 


150 


42nd Foot, 


43rd Foot, 
44th Foot, 
45th Foot, 
46th Foot, 
47th Foot, 


20-28 

14, 19, 22 

18, 19, 28, 30 

19 

19, 27-39. 47 
117, 142, 143, 148 


48th Foot, 6, 191-202, 216-222, 237 

49th Foot, 1-159, 320, 356, 391 

50th Foot, 224 

52nd Foot, 18, 19, 22, 28, 29, 161, 211 

53rd Foot, 251-253 

54th Foot, 19, 22, 268 

55th Foot, 18, 19, 27-30, 39, 43, 47, 69, 70, 
127-136, 148, 151 

56th Foot, 73 

57th Foot, 19, 155, 222, 224, 235-244 

58th Foot, 109 

59th Foot, 117, 280 

6oth Foot, 13, 195, 224, 235 

61st Foot, 163 
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62nd Foot, 14, 52, 142 

63rd Foot, 6, 19, 22 

64th Foot, 19, 28, 30, 36 

66th Foot, 1, 15, 49, 159-298, 299, 303, 
356, 359, 390 

67th Foot, 166, 167, 176 

68th Foot, 166 

69th Foot, 67, 170-175 

71st Foot, 23, 28, 36, 224, 231, 232, 244, 
268 

74th Foot, 11, 12 

77th Foot, 152 

79th Foot, 66, 71, 76, 162, 259, 261 

81st Foot, 109 

82nd Foot, 142, 176 

83rd Foot, 176, 278 

84th Foot, 162 

85th Foot, 338 

86th Foot, 162 

87th Foot, 184-186 

88th Foot, 149 

89th Foot, 105, 106, 118, 181 

goth Foot, 154 

gznd Foot, 66, 71, 224 

98th Foot, 135, 136 

1ooth Foot, 85 

104th Foot, 1or 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 371- 
373 

Berkshire, 320-340 

Berkshire, R., 318, 319, 341-392 

Border, 371 

Cameron Highlanders, 343, 345 

Coldstream Guards, 62, 63, 146, 324 

Connaught Rangers, 149 

Durham L.I., 343-346 

Grenadier Guards, 148-151, 309, 324 

Highland L.I., 369 

Irish Rifles, R., 369 

Kent, E., 369, 370 

Kent, R.W., 342-346 

Marines, R., 6, 77, 121-132, 324-334 

Middlesex, 361 

Northumberland Fusiliers, 369, 370, 386, 
387 

Rifle Brigade, 77, 78, 81, 356, 391 

Scots Guards, 324 

Scottish Borderers, K.O., 371 

Shropshire L.I., K., 324, 325 

Surrey, E., 324, 325 

Sussex, R., 389 

Worcestershire, 160, 368 

Yorkshire, E., 370 
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Regiments (contd.)— 
Militia, Berkshire, 299-306, 308 
Berkshire, R., 306-308, 308-313, 314, 319 
Sherwood Foresters, 306 
Shropshire L.I., K., 311 


Volunteer and Territorial, 
Berkshire, R., 314-319, 370, 372 


1st Bombay Grenadiers, 280-288 
5th Native Grenadiers, 183 

8th Native Grenadiers, 183 

8th Native Infantry, 183 

14th Madras N. Infantry, 135 

15th Sikhs, 324-334 

17th Bengal N. Infantry, 324-333 
18th Native Infantry, 183 

19th Bombay N. Infantry, 280 
28th Bombay N. Infantry, 324-333 
30th Bombay N. Infantry, 281-288 
36th Madras N. Infantry, 127, 132, 133 
37th Madras N. Infantry, 120-133 


West India Regiment, 268 


Reignolds, Major T. S., 131-139 
Rhodes, Lieut.-Col. E., 372 
Roberts, Lord, visit of, 353, 354 
telegram from, 346 
*“ Royal ”’ title, granted, 1, 306, 308, 337, 340, 
349 
“* Rule Britannia ”’ played, 81 


S 


St. Albans, Col. Duke of, 301 

St. Clair, Lieut.-Col. T. S., 358, 359 

St. Domingo, 9, 49-60, 170-176 
casualties, 59 

St. Helena, service in, 188-189, 251-257, 271- 

361 

Battalions meet, 189, 251 

St. Jago, expedition to, 9-12 

St. Lucia, 13, 40-48, 267, 352, 353 
Battle-Honour awarded, 391 

St. Vincent, quartered at, 167-168 

St. Marc, colours hoisted, 53, 59 

Salamanca, Battle of, 226-230 

Sandford, Col. E., 160-161 

Saxton, Lieut.-Col. C., 303 

Scurvy, outbreak of, 17 

Sea, service at, 45-47, 76-82 
casualties at, 80-81 

Sebastopol, 142-147, 156 


INDEX 


Segowli, Treaty of, not ratified, 183 
Senegal, expedition to, 162 
Service Battalions, the, 319 
Sheaffe, Maj.-Gen. Sir R., 83-95 
Ship-wrecked, Battalion, the, 76 
Ships, distributed amongst, 77-81 
South Africa—Volunteers in, 314, 318, 370, 
372 
Drafts from 3rd Battalion, 310 
South African War, 1899-1902, 361-389 
Armoured train, detachments, 369, 378, 
379 
Arundel, rear-guard at, 367 
Battalion-half, separated, 362 
united, 368 
Bethanie, concentrated at, 368-369 
Blockhouses, line of, 379, 380, 388 
Bloemfontein, 370, 383, 385, 387 
Brandfort, move to, 389 
Brooks, L.-Corp., promoted, 375-377 
Colesberg, operations, 362-368 
Dalmanutha, 373, 376 
De Aar, 362, 378, 379 
Departure from, 389 
Despatches, mentioned in, 367, 377, 380, 
389 
De Wet’s farm, burnt, 383 
Dewetsdorp, 369-370, 383-385 
Drafts from 3rd Battalion, 310 
Edenburg, reached, 368, 385 
Elizabeth’s Rust, reconnaissance at, 386 
Ermelo, drive at, 389 
Frankfort, drives at, 384, 389 
French, Gen. Sir J., despatch of, 367 
Hoopstad, 385-387 
House, Pte. W., gains V.C., 372, 380 
Kroonstad, march to, 383, 384, 389 
Kitchener, Lord, despatch of, 380 
** McCracken Hill,’’ 364-367, 373 
Medals, D.C.M. awarded, 380, 383, 389 
presented, 390 
Molteno, retirement to, 382 
Mounted Infantry Companies, 381-389 
Ist Co., 361, 368, 369, 381-385 
2nd Co., 369, 384-389 
3rd Co., 370-371 
Companies, supplied, 362, 368-371 
Nooitgedacht, 373, 375, 377 
Olifant’s Nek, evacuated, 373 
Orange Free State, annexed, 370 
Orange River, crossed, 368 
Pan Station, 373-377 
Peace signed, 380, 384, 389 
Pretoria, 361, 370-373, 378 
Pretorius Drift, blocked, 388 
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South African War, Queenstown, depot, 368, 
369 
march to, 381 
Reddersburg, concentration at, 382, 385 
Roberts, Lord, march past, 371 
Senekal, fight at, 384, 388 
Spitzkop, affair at, 383 
Stormberg, 368, 381, 382 
Strength, 362, 368-370 
Victoria Cross, the, gained, 372, 380 
Volunteer Company, the, 314, 318, 370, 


372 
Warrenton reached, 387 
Wedraai, skirmish at, 386 
Wepener, relief of, 385 
Wildfontein, 373-375 
Winburg, operations at, 388-389 
Wonderfontein, attack on, 373-375 
Zand River, 388 
Zilikat’s Nek, attack on, 371-372 
Special Reserve, formation of, 299, 308, 312, 
314, 319 
Spragge, Col., 12 
Stanwix, Gen. J., 13 
Stephens, Lieut.-Col., 124, 127, 135, 137 
Stewart, Lieut.-Col. R. J. J., 339, 348 
Stopford, Lieut.-Col. Hon. E., 164, 165 
Strength, 2, 5, 19, 28, 34, 40, 47, 48, 49, 53, 
56, 59, 60, 61, 65, 66, 76, 82, 85, 92, 95, 
IOI, 104, 108, 112-117, I19, 122, 135, 
I4I, 153, 157-159, 164, 166, 167, 170, 
175-179, 188, 199, 279-281, 297, 338, 
340, 351, 352, 360, 361, 362, 368 
** Suakin ’’ Battle-Honour awarded, 347 


T 


Tactics, Light Infantry, 45 
Talavera, Battle of, 196-205, 250 
Territorial Battalion, The, 314, 318, 319 
Temple, Col. C. P., 337, 343-351 
Thornton, Col. W., 311 
Title, change suggested, 229-230 
changed, 159, 299, 308, 318 
County, assigned, 49, 166 
‘** Princess Charlotte of Wales’s’’ given, 
11! 
** Royal ”’ dropped, 308 
granted, 1, 306, 308, 337, 340, 349 
regained, 308 
Tofrek, Battle of, 308, 326-333, 347, 348 
“ Tofrek ’’ Battle Honour awarded, 347 
Trelawny, Col. E., 2-11 
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Uniform, Volunteer, 317 
Unprepared, the nation, 315 
Urquhart, Lieut.-Col., 170, 177 


V 


Vansittart, Lieut.-Col. A., 301, 303 
Veterans, roth Royal, Regt., 85 
Victoria, H.M. Queen : 
Colours, New, presents, 308-309, 338-339, 
359, 390 
Death of, 310, 353-354 
Diamond Jubilee, 361 
Guard-of-honour to, 158, 266, 269, 297 
Jubilee, 358 
Medals, presents, 338 
Portraits of, 350, 359 
Review by, 157, 158, 269, 316, 361 
Statue unveiled, 355 
Telegram from, 346 
Victoria Cross, The: 
Conolly, Lieut. J. A., 145-146 
House, Pte. W., 372, 380 
Lindsay, Lloyd, Col., 316 
Owens, Sergt. J., 145-146 
Walters, Sergt. G., 150 
Vincent, Maj.-Gen., 95-97 
Vittoria, Battle of, 231-234, 250, 275 
Volunteers, The, 314-319, 370, 372 
Consort, H.R.H. Prince, enthusiasm of, 
315-316 
Funds, not available, 315, 317 
South African War, 314, 318, 370, 372 
Strength, 316, 317 
Territorial Bn., changed to, 318 
Title changed, 317, 318 
Uniform, pattern of, 317 
Victoria, H.M. Queen, review by, 316 


W 


Wales, H.R.H. Prince of, guard-of-honour to, 
272 
H.R.H. Princess Charlotte of, 111 


INDEX 


Wales, Princess Charlotte of, Regiment, title 
given, I11 
Wales, New South, Contingent, 324, 334 
Walsh, Col. G., 11-13 
Walter, Maj. J., 303 
Walters, Sergt. G., gains V.C., 150 
Wantage, Lord, 358 
War, 
Afghanistan, 1879-1880, 279-297 
America, in, 1775-1778, 16-38 
American, The, 1812-1814, 85-109, 356 
China, 1840-1842, 120-138 
Crimean, The, 141-157 
Egypt, 1882, 320-322 
1885, 323-337, 341-347 
Great, The, 311, 313, 318, 319, 357, 392 
Peninsular, The, 190-251, 356 
South African, The, 1899-1902, 361-389 
Wardell, Lieut.-Col., 182 
Watford, united at, 60 
Watson, Lieut.-Col. G. V., 273-277 
Weimar, Saxe, H.S.H. Prince E., i 
by, 297 
Wellington, Duke of, funeral, 141 
Wells Bell, Maj.-Gen., 270 
West Indies, 15, 42, 48, 157, 167, 266-267 
Weymouth, quartered at, 111, 157 
White, Sir G., 353 
Whitelocke, Lieut.-Col. J., 51-57 
Wolseley, Lord, funeral, 356 
Inspections by, 359 


Y 


Yates, Lieut.-Col., 107 
York, H.R.H. Duke of, review by, 305 
streets lined, 354 
H.R.H. Duchess of, 354 
Volunteers, 90-91 


Z 


Zariba, Tofrek, attack on, 327-333 
Zype Canal, the, 67, 72, 75, 76 
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